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QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION. 

iNTKODtICTORY. 

1. Wljiit vrns tlio outlook in j'our district when the rains o£ 1899 commenced ? Wliat 
had been the ohai'actur oE the liarvcsts in the two preceding^ years ? 

2. Wero the kharif sowinpa up to normal ? IE nut, what percentage oE the normal 
cniti voted area was sown ? Plonso state brioily how the normil cultivate 1 area was arrived 
at. 

3. (a) What is the averasye rainfall o£ your district during the rainy season ? (b) What 

was the actual rainfall in tlic rainy season oE 1899 and what perceiitaiye oE the average did it 
represent? (c) When did the rains cense? and (/i) What was the distribution oE the raiafall 
from June to September (both inclusive) compared with the average? 

4. What percentage oE a normal harvest on a normal cultivated area did the actual 
harvest of 1899 represent? 

5. What percentage o£ the total population of your district depends ezclnsively on 
agriculture — 

(o) as petty cultivators ? 

(6) as labourers ? 


Preliminary Action. 


6. Was the necessity oE rclicE assumed from the faet oE crop failure or was proof oE 
necessity required by compliance with tests ? 

7. What were the obseiTcd facts which led you to think that the machinery of relief 
should bo sot in motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did yon first undertake ? and what tests were applied 
to gauge the extent of the distress ? 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine? — (a) Wore lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been nctually located, and had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand ? (d) Did the relief programme include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10. Did the relief programme contemplate largo public works or small village works 
as the backbone of the relief system ? If the former, was a programme of village works ready 
in reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what place was taken by the following 


(n) Test works, 

(6) Poor-houses, 

(f7) organisation of private charity, especially in towns. 

(c) opening the Government forests. 

12. What system of local inspection and control was instituted and at what period- 


(n) to arrange for village relief, 

(&) to stimulate the local employment of labour, 

(c) to organise local charity, 

(d) to observe the general condition of the people ? 


IS. Were loans issued at the outset? IE so, to what extent, under what Aot, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what objects ? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 

14. Can irrigation wells be made in yonr district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the 
digging o£ wells encouraged by loans, and if so, were they successful — 

(a) in securing the crop on the ground, 

(d) as a permanent improvement, 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ labour ? 

15. If labour w’as the first criterion of the need for relief, what works were ‘first under- 
taken ? Were they ordinary works under district or local boards? and under whose supervision 
were they conducted ? 

IG. What tasks were exacted on test works, and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sox and previous occupation ? 
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17. Was payment in slviot pvopovUon to vcswlis? Was tlicrc a maximum n'age, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance or an allowance to dependants ? 

18. What oircumstances induced the conversion of lost works into regular relief works? 

Labge Puntio WoiiKs. 

19. Wlien it had been decided to open regular relief works, what works were (irst 
opened ? large public works or small village works ? 

20. Under whose control were these works? Had the scale of supervising establish- 
ment been prescribed in advance, and was that ei-tablishnicnt ready ? Was there any delay 
in opening the works ? were tools and plant available 7 

21. Were the works divided into thargis, and, if so, for what maximum numherof work- 
ers did the charge provide ? Was that niuxinuim ever exceeded ? and it so, what steps were 
taken to relievo the pressure ? 

22. Had each charge its own ostablishmont ? If so, ])lcnEC give that establishment in 
detail. W'hat, if any, arrangements had been prescribed bi-foreband for butting or sheltering 
the people ; for conservancy or sanitation ; for water-supply j for food-sujijdy ; and for 
medical conveniences and supervision ? 

23. Was admission to the works free all persons ready to submit to the labour test, 
or was any system of selection {e.g., by tickets) tried at ibc comincnccmcnl ? Was n distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence on the works compnlsory ? 

24. On the facts that came to your notico, what is your opinion as to the area or popnla- 
tion which a large public work, capable of entertaining two charges of 5,000 ])Grsons each, 
may bo expected to serve? W hat distance from their homes did applicants for rilief go? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Public Works subordinate to the Civil autborilies 
in all matters ? If not, ^please specify the mattcis in which they were independent. 

26. Was there a Civil officer for enih charge; from what class was he taken; what 
salary did he receive ; and what was bis position with reference to the local rcprcbcntatives of 
the fublio Works Department? 

Had the Civil officer in charge full authority to assure himself that moasniements were 
correctly and punctually made, and that the orders of Government wf re being followed in all 
the matters mentioned at the end of paragraph 42C of the report of the Famine Commissiou 
of 1898 ? 

27. If local conditions were met with, which alTectcd the nppHcotion of the prescribed 
tasks, did it rest with the Civil officer in charge to decide which of the prescribed tasks was 
applicable? {eg. in varying strata of hard and soft earth). 

28. How were the gangs of labourers constituted, and what was the size of the gangs? 
W'^ere arrangements made to secure village or family gangs, so far as possible, and with what 
success ? 

29. What classification of labourers, and what wage scale was adopted, and bow docs it 
compare with the classilicution and wage scale of poiagrapli 445 of the report of the I'amine 
Commission of 1898 ? How far did experience justify departure from the hitlei-— 

(a) from the administrative point of view ? 

{h) from the point of view of economy? 

50. Did your experience lead you to consider that any, and if so what, distinction should 
be drawn in the classification and wages of men and women ? 

Did the absence of such distinction lead to any difficulty ? 

Please consider this question also in its financial aspect. 

51, Was the Code task system introduced from the outset, or was some s 3 ’stem of pay- 
ment by results first adopted 7 Were the two systems carried on simultaneously or nut- 

fa) in the same district or sub-division of a district? 

(6) on the same woik? 

82. Did your experience lead you to agree with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results was unsuited to conditions of acute distress or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, if started in time, relief can bo adequately aflbrded . in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted throughout on a system of payment by results ? 

83. Wliat task was exacted at the outset ; was it graduated to the class of workers or Wiis 
the full task demanded from all ; was any allowance made for the distance the workers had 
come? Were subsequent changes of the task in the direction of greater leniency or greater 
severity ; what were the circumstances wbioh led up to the changes, and with reference to what 
classes of persons were they introduced ? 

St. Did your experience lead you to believe that tbe scale of Vages adopted was 
adequate, inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What in your experience was. its effect upon the 
condition of the workers ? Was there any evidence that the workers saved upon their 
earnings? Did copper coin return freely to the baiiias on the works ? Please give reasons for- 
your opinion. 
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r>;i. M'ns n roft Any wnpo pivon, or eouUl llio worUerp earn nioio tlinn (lio full wngc 
in oiiior to tliciu«rlv**s on the rest cln 3 ‘ ? 'Which incthod doe? your oxi’criuiico lead you 

to j>r«for¥ 

.'>0. Hooc your esji.’ricnpe lead yon to rnnsidor that the minimum wngo is loo high, and 
that lining for sliort work slionld he nontiniied down to tlio penal wage or to something 
I'elween the j'^nal ruid minimum wage? 

r>7. Was the minimum wage allowed at the onl<cl ; if not, was there a pimal wage, and 
was there a tvivieuiT to tine down toil? Did the penal wage anywhere hecome the wage 
gcm rally entne.l ? if it did, to wliatdo yon aitrihiilo the foot, and wh.il were its elfccts ? 

3*'. Mow often was payment made ; daily nr weekly or at what other interval ? If weekh’, 
did your expeticnee had you to think inorc'fie.ju.oit payment dc-iirahiu and piaeticablc ? 

3P, Wlien j'fiiple first enme on a relief work were they paid dailj’ or at longer intervals ? 
Hid yon find tliat ]).iym<'nt ollierwice limn daily threw thn workers seriously into the debt of 
tin- llnnia? 

•50. To wli 'in was payment made? to the individual or to the head of the gang? Which 
method did your exi'i-iiem-c lord you to prefer? 

•1 1. f.m yon give, for two or three lypieal relief works, figures showing, at the time of 
t:iralr>>l ]i:essnre, the nnmh'-r of leliof workeir- eatning — 

(.i) the full wage, 

{!.) the ) oii:il wage, 

• (f) a wage iKtAveen the full and penal wage. 

Did people icanin long on l!ii> Wiuks on the penal wage ? 

•52. If a s\>iem of ]>iym< nl hy ro->nlts was in f.iree, w.as it one of the svsiems deserihed 
in ji.iingrajilifc 2t)'' to 21*2 ot the report of the Famine Commis-ion of ISt'O, or in what respects 
(lid it dificr ftoni ili«ir. ? 

•{3. What was the maximum wage, and wliat arrangements wore made for the relief of 
chiidien ; t-r for tin* lehef of wi-.ikly pei‘«ns eap-dilo of s mt" work ? Did tne arrangements for 
the latter take the foim of taik work with a inmimnin wage, or piece work at lavoiimhic rales, 
and which tn Vtuir exporienei! is pr-'leralile? 

•11. Were Chiiiti.nctors employed at any flnge ot the famine ? 

■15. I'n ier the payment hy remits system were muster rolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was tlKie hy whieli on emergency the code task sj’Ktem could l>e promptly introdni>e(l ? 

40. Under wlnei- orders was the prices scale for the ealcnlalion of tlic wages fixed ? On 
what grains w.ih it h.i>e<l? Wen? Kmall varialioim m prices neglected? 

•17. I’h'ase trace di'tinctlj' tin* varions steps adopted in opening n relief work, admitting 
and clai-'ifying lalimirers, providing lor depeiidanis, pr oviiiiiig tools and ]ilant, maiking out 
wotk and mea-nriiig it uji, paviitg wages, imposing fines, eonserving llio water siijiply, nnd 
nnaiiging for lio-iuial rojnircnicnte. 

•Id. Under wliosc orders wore lisks nnd wages slilT^cned or rolnxel, (i.c., the Collector, the 
Commi-sioner, the Faiiiint* C'Mnmissionor or the tiacal Government ? ) Had tho Collector or 
the Commissioio-r p iW(?r to isene orders independently or had ho to refer to higher authority. 
Jf he acted in antieijiatimi ot sanoiinii was li-* often over-ruled. 

51. Were arrangements made at any time to draft people from largo public to small 
village acoiks ; what avas the ucc.isioii calling for transfer ; und with wlnit sncccss was the 
transfer achieved ? 

Small Villaoh Wokks. 

52 What part did the small villngo avorks piny in the schonao of rcliof ? 

53. What classes ot works did the}’ include ? 

5-t, Were they conducted 

(n) under llio supervision of the Paablio Works Department, 

(6} tinder tbo supervision of the Civil Agency, 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by mjans of other iion-ofTicinl agency ? 

55, If cniuliictcd under (i) (ii) of the last qnostion, wlnt nrrangeinonts were made 

(n) for laying down the work, 

(A) for measuring it up, 

(c) for paying wages ? 

Iloav far were tbo landholders nnd others responsible ndministrativclj' nnd linaucially ; 
nnd under whose nijurvision was the work done? 

58. Was nii 3 ’ attempt made to aa’ork the Code task system ? What scale of aa’hges was 
adopted ? Was einploiMiaent given to every one avlao wanted it, or only to spooial classes ? 

57. Was any system of selection of applicants for roliof tried ? If so, was it siicoessful or 
not? , 

5S. If largo puhlio nnd small village works existed oloso to one another, did either draw 
labourers from the other? 
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59. Did your experience lead you to form any definite opinions as to tiic desirability or 
otherwise of extending small village relief works ? If so^ please state them. 

Special belief. 

CO. Are there many aborisinal tribes in your district ?- Were special tests applied to 
them? Were they forward to take relief or had relief to be taken near their homes ? How 
far were the measures taken successful ? 

61. Were forest and fodder works opened? How were these controlled and what 
classes did they serve ? 

62. Were able-bodied persons engaged at any time on uorks of private utility at public 

expense (e.ff,, weeding fields^ etc.) ? and, if so, to what extent, at what stage, for bow long ajid 
under what control ? 

C3. Were special measures taken to relieve artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64'. Did they show a reluctance to go on ordinary relief works ; or were they physically 
nnfit for ordinary labour ? 

( 5. If special relief measures for artisans were taken, were they successful from the point 
of view of (fl), relief (6) economy j and does your experience lend you to consider that more 
might have been done in this respect, under direct Official control or with olCcial assistance ? 

GG. What measures were taken to prevent mortality of cattle and with what success ? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

Gkatuitotjs Rei-iep. 

CS. How were dependants relieved— 

(a) on large public works, 

(4) on small village works, 
in cash or imcnoked grain or with cooked food ? 

69. Statistics have been called for, hut which of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief 
was most employed in your district, and on what grounds was it chosen ? 

70. Did the distribnticn of village relief in your district go beyond the classes mentioned 
in paragraph 141 of the report of the Famine Commission ot 1880 ? If so, were, the reoipietita 
of grauiitons relief selected by persons rvith local knowledge or were they admitted to relief 
because they complied with some test such as eating cooked food ? flense enumerate tlie tests, 
if any, by wbioh admission to gratuitrius relief was restricted. 

71. How many poor houses were open in your district, and when were they opened. 
What classes of jieople most frequented them j and were the Dumbers ever large ? 

72. Were poor houses used as depots for vagrants and immigrants j and were persons 
who refused. to work on relief works sene to poor houses as a punishuaent ? 

73. Were mensuros taken periodically to weed out the poor houses and send people to 
thoir homes or to relief works ? 

74. Statisties have been called for, hut how raony kitchens were opened in your district, 
(o) before and (4) after the rains broke ? What radius was a kitchen expected to serve ? 

75. What ration was provided and how often were meals distributed, and at fixed or 
v.arying times? lYcrc people compelled to feed on the premises or were they allowed to take 
food away ? 

76. Was any limit of distnnre from relief works fixed, within which civil kitchens could 
not be opened ? or were mil kitchens opened close to relief works? 

77. Was admission to kitchens free or restricted ; and if restricted, what was the method 
of selection for admission ? 

74. What was the poor honsc ration and of what grain ; was it varied on oecasion to meet 
the case of siekiic.ss or weakness ? 

75. Who drew up the village gratnilous relief list-s, by whom were they cheeked ; how 
often and by whom were tho recipients inspected? 

76. IIow was payment made, (a) in cash or gr.ain, (4) daily, weekly, monthly or for any 
other pern d, (e) at the homes of tho recipients or elsewliorc ? 

77. To what persons except those mentioned in tho Code was gratuitous village relief 
given ; for how long and under what neee.esity ? 

7S. What castes of cooks were employed? W.as any reliietanca to take cooked food 
fhawn by any classes and at any stage ; aud if so by what classes and at what stage? 

79. What persons were in charge of kitchens; what supervision and check was exercised 
over them ? 

Were chnp grain shops opened ; if so for what cla«se.s .and how was .admission to 
their bencfi*. regulated ? Was thi< form ot relief successful and what did it cost? 

*^1. Did c::c.ap "rain shops in any way discourage tho importation of gra'n ; or did they 
aCe.-t general prices? 
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Sosnrns’stoyg and nr.snssioNs or und unVENtn;.' 

85. To vrliat extent wns land rovenno in yonr district (o) snsponded, (J) remitted? 

S3. Upon what ."systom were siicU roniicsions or siispciiEions lin<!od ? ‘Were they based 
npon crop failure solely, or was the pjenoral capacity of the individual to pay also taken into 
account; and in the latter c.aso, how, and by whom and upon whoso information was that 
general cajwcity determined ? 

81. At what El.age were suspensions and remissions determined ; after or before collection 
of lovenuc l»gan ? 

ST). In remindari tracts did suspensions or remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspenMons .and remissions of rovenun ? It only part of the rovenne of a village (or estate) 
was sucpcndcd, who decided what cultivators should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

8tt. Did you obsarvo .any facts tending to show that sufllcicnt relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue- had not been given, or that sneh relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

Genebal. 

S7. If the number of pcrsvms in receipt of relief in your district at any time exceeded 
15 per cent, of the population nireetcd, please state brielly the reason for it. 

88. Does your expjrionce lead }‘ou to consider that relief w.is at any particular period 
excessive or defoclivc, and what are the grounds of your opinion ? 

S‘.t. To what claescB generally did the people in receipt of relief belong; did they 
include proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and other tenants with security of tenure, 
.and, if so, to what extent ? 

PO. In your cxpiricncc wore people more ready to come on relief than in lormer 
famines, and, if so, to what is this readiness nttrihutabic ? 

PI. Did facts come to j’our notice indicating n contraction of private credit, or a 
reluctance of the jicoplo to oxhauit their own resources before ncccpling State relief? 

P5. Do YOU com^idcr that the tests of the Code arc suQiciont to prevent persons notin 
need of relief from seeking it? 

P3. If you consider tho Ic'ts of the Code arc insufllcicnt, what further tests would you 
propose ? Or do you consider any method of selection for admission to relief to be practicable? 

PI. "What system of reglstr.ilion of births and deaths is followed ? 

05. ^Mlc^e statistics show a vor}* high mortality, how far is that attribntnblo to diseases 
connected with unsuit.ablc or insudicient food ? 

PO. How far was an impure or insudiciont water-supply n c.anso of increased mortality, 
and what measures were 1.11:011 to improve or extend tho water-supply ? _ Was perman^nate of 
potash used to disinfect wells and other sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what intervals 
of time? 

P7, 'Whnl special sanitary arrangements wore made— 

(<i) on works ; 

(J) at poor-houses ; 

(c) at kitchens ; 

and were they BuOioiont? Who supervised them ? 

08. Was there n regular inspection of tho grain shops on Ibo works, and did that 
inspection disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome grain 7 

00. How far did the people supplement tlicir food with wild products, ond bad the 
consumption of wild products any appreciable ctrcct upon their health ? 

100. Did you observe muoh immigration from Native States ? Kougbl^' what propor- 
tion did encli immigr.mts bear to^tbo total number relieved ? 

101. What was the mortality among these immigrants compared with the mortality of the 
district ; and what was tho oIToct of this mortality upon the dealh-mte of the district ? 

102. How were the orphans disposed of at tho end of the famine? Were they made 

over to friends, caste people, n.itivo institutions or missionaries ? ^ _ 

103. Have you any suggestions to make regarding tho classification of tho oijeefs of the 
Charitablo Relief Fund in paragraph 527 of the report of tho Famine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can you suggest any improvements in the management of tho fund ? 

10-1-. Did you hear nny complaints rep^rding tbo^ inability of tho Railways to keep pace 
with tho grain ond fodder traOio to the distressed districts ? If so, please speoify the nature 
of the complaints. Was the local price of food rniBod by any defects in railway c.arriage? 

10-l(a). What arrangements wore in force to keep you informed of the traffic in food 
grains, by rail, river and road ? Were the statistics reliable ? What proportion of the assumed 
consumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from employers of private labour, ngricultmnl or other, 
that owing to tho attractions of relief works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
■ labourers? 

lUG. Has there been any obango in the olinraotcr of the crops sown of late years ? Has 
tliat change taken the form of — 

(a) an increase of double cropping j 

(4) tho substitution of food crops for more valimblo crops or vice vend ? 
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107. Does the praofclo’e o! 'paying" Trogasiii still prevrdl 'in your dislriofc? 1» 
the tendency to substitate a cash for a gnin wage? Hare cash wages risen in sympatby 
with the rise in prices'? ... 

- 108. To what extent have,t^ provisions of the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. "Were they jnstified in yohr experience ? ' 

109. Were Stuff Corps ofScers employed in snpcrTision ? And were officers of the Native 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the British Army employed in minor posts? Can }’ou 
suggest any other source from which supervising officers can be drawn ? ■ 

.110, How far was non-official agency made use of during the famine? ' Wiis it 
sncceesfnl ? And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Pl^e trace with great care the effect npon 

(1) the number of people seeking relief j 

(2) the dcath-ratCj 

©f any changes in— , 

(a) the system of work 'a change from Code task to pnyment-by-resulis 
system), 

(J) the task, . 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of caicniating fines, 

(e) the tests of necessity (such os the iosistence bn h distance test/ or ' oompnl- 

sory residence, or the drafting to distant works),' 

and did those changes lead to disorganisation or wandering? 

112. Has yonr oxporicned shown that the tnassihg of people on large^ works 'tends to dis- 
organise family life, or to weaken social restraints, ' or to relax- motal ties ? If so, can yon 
snggest any means connected with the class* or organisation'of relief ■ works -whereby those 
evils may m removed 'of mitigated? 





JIR. IIUSTOMJI FARIDOONJI, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, AKOLA 

DISTRICT. 


The. Prciihhtif . — llow long Iiavc you been in Berar? 

A . — About eleven year?. 

(J. — Have you bad nny experience in other jwovinccs? 

A. — None. 

Q . — ^You are District Ofliccr and Deputy Commissioner of Akola. Were you in the 
Province in 1807? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — ^IVbat district were you in charge of? 

A. — ^Basini. 

Q. — Arc the circuinsl.ancca and conditions in the Basim and Akola districts similar, as 
rcgarxls tlic soil and the cultivation of the soil ? 

A. — No, they vary a good deal. Basim is poorer on the whole. 

Q. — M’hen did you apprehend the likelihood of distress? 

A. — About the beginning of August. 

Q. — ^^Yhnt steps were taken ? Did you m.nkc inquiries or did you take any more decisive 
steps? 

A. — AVc found out the condition of the crops from the oilicers and Circle Inspectors, and 
also org.inir,cd charitable relief. 

Q. — In August ? 

A — Yes. 

Q. — ^Did the Commissioner call a meeting with a view of assuming measures of relief? 

A. — For charitable relief? 

Q. — No, generally ? 

A. — ^The Commissioner went round himself. 

Q. — And ho visited your district? 

A. — I think he did. 

Q.— And he enquired from you what the condition of things was? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Is your district a mdlgtizdri or rayattv&ri district ? 

A. — Rayaiwdrx. 

Q. — No large men ? 

A. — ^Nonc, except a few jdgirddrf, who only own isolated villages. 

Q. — So I assume from that,_ that you were not able to assist yourselves with much non- 
oflicial agency in the administration of relief? ^ 

A. — 'Wo got. a lot ofassistanoc from the bigger landowners. 

• Q. — 'What do you mean by big landowners ? I thought yon said it was a rayatwdri 
tract. 

A. — .^len of substance whd own large areas. 

Q. — ^What would yon say would bo a large area for such a man? 

A. — One paying two or three thousand rupees as assessment. 

Q . — Have you men of that description ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q . — ^Then it will not be a rayatwdri tract ? 

A. — Yes, it is ; because we deal with one field. 

Q. — On the Bombay system ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^^Ycll, then, this man who pays two or three thousand rupees Government revenue 
will have a holding of many fields ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— With tenants under him ? ^ 

A.“-'\Vith sul)-tonants under him. 

Q. — ^\Vho have no rights? Wliom you do not consider at all ? 

A. — No ; we do not consid6r thorn at all. 

Q . — Are their names on the records of rights for the village ? 

A. — ^Yes ; the man paying two or three thousand rupees as Government assessment would 
bo shown as the occupant of so many fields. 

Q. — ^Therc is no mention — is there — of the under tenant? 

A. — ^No ; none at all. 

Q. — Just while I am on that point will you toll mo still further about that system ? 
This man is the owner of the field. He is registered as having a complete transferable risht in 
that field. 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — ^He can mortgage it or sell it, as he pleases ? 

A. — ^Yes. ^ , 

Q.— When he sells, is the name of the purchaser brought on to your registers ? 

A. — ^It is left to his option. 


V 
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Q.— He may sell the field and yet not register it ? Have you a system oipaticd^is ! 

* A. — ^Ycs. 

Q.— Have you a system of village survey, and then a field-book, or a hhasra showing 
that survey ? 

A. — ^The posessor is not always shown. 

Q. — What I want to know is, is the name of the man in possession registered in the 
paividri’e books ? 

A. — As a registered occupant ; but he may not be in possession of the field. 

Q. — ^That is to say, whoever is the owner of the field to him (the registered occupant) you 
look for the Government revenue. What do you call the register, kkcioat or khasra or any 
name like that ? 

A. — call it the Faisal Patrak. 

Q. — ^That is a local name ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^In the first instance he is put down there, and he sells his holding. He sells the 
field ; is it not the duty of the patwdri on the completion of the sale to clTect a mutation of 
names, to take the former owner’s name off the register and to put in the name of the purchaser? 

A. — ^It is left to the owner’s option. 

Q . — The patwdri cannot move unless the owner takes action ? 

A. — ^No ; the registered occupant would have to apply to the village officers if he w'ants 
the field transferred to the vendee’s name, and they would have the transfer effected. 

Q. — Say that A, the original owner, sells to and B to B, and B to E : may it occur 
tliat £ may be the person who is the actual owner of the land, whilst A’s name still remains 
upon the register ? 

A. — Yes ; often. 

Q. — ^Then to whom do you apply for the Government revenue ? A may bo dead ; he 
may have disappeared from the village altogether? 

A. — In the event of A dying or going away, we should transfer the field to his heirs. 

Q. — ^AVhen he docs not die, but remains in the village, and has no connection with the 
field, do you still look to him for the payment of the revenue? 

A. — ^Thc man in pos.scssion, or registered occupant is responsible for payment of the 
Government demand. 

Q. — ^Bocs it often happen that the registered occupant is come down upon for the revenue ? 

A. — Yes, often. 

Q. — ^Ho practically has no connection with the land at all ? 

A. — Yes ; but it is left to him to transfer the field nt once. 

Q. — What is the reason which induces him not to transfer, or is transfer more general 
than not ? 

A. — It is more general. 

Q. — Bo not you think it would be desirable to introduce a compulsory system of transfer 
when the salo takes place? 

A , — ^The present system docs not seem to lead to any inconvenience, but I should say it 
would bo desirable. 

Q. — I understand that a portion of a field cannot bo transferred ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Is a portion of a field over transferred by moans of sub-letting ? 

A. — Yes, that way, but we do not recognise it. 

Q. — So tfje name of the sub-lessee is never brought upon the list at .tH ? . 

A. — No. 

Q . — How docs any one find out who is in possession ? 

A. — From the village oflicial. 

Q. — lie finds it out, but you have no definite official record of wiio is in {jossession or not ? 

A. — None. 

Q. — Well, Jlr. Faridoonji, when did you first begin to.tako action in the way of famine 
Telief? The first figures I have hero against yonr district are for the 25th November., 

A. — I starteil niiieli carlicr'tlian tfjat. 'flic test works were started early in 8ej)fembor, 

Q, — I iVQ. In conferring relief did you begin by test works, or by gratuitous relief, or 
Tegular public works ? 

.'1. — By tc^l-works. 

Q . — Who controlled the test-works? 

A. — ^I myself conducted them. 

Q . — What agency did you use ? 

A. — The local board agency. 

Q . — Wliat agency has the local board in that district? 

Tli.'re is the Overseer for the whole district and a Sub-Oversccr for c.'ieh tnluq. 

Q . — A ?>)rt of Distri.'t Surveyor-Engineer? 

A. — Yfs. 

<?.— In what month did you begin yonr works? 

A. — In S;pfe:n!)er. 

Q - — Yon fonti'l ihal it was possible to begin as early 3 = that ? 

jt.—Ttiere cTS's a total failure of crops, and the people were climouring for works, and 
r. vTi-t to L*: ab-olutely neoes-ary. 



Q. — You found tliat you could begin-; that there was no rain, and that the country was 
•drying, and that you needed to begin operations in September ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Did you find by beginning so early that any ill efiect was produced ‘ upon the 
•labourers ? 

A. — think we did not start too early. 

Q. — ^Before the 15th or after the loth ? 

.d. — ^On the 15th of September. 

Q. — Hew long did you continue your test-works ? 

A. — ^Up to 'about the middle of October. 

Q. — id you manage them upon the intermediate system or any system of piece-work ? 

.d. — On the system recommended by the Commission of 1898. That is, -we had a task 
^•stem, but no minimum wage. We paid them strictly by result, no Sunday wage and no 
relief to dependants. 

Q. — And did you find that they did a good task, or did you find that they did a smaU 
amount of work 2 

A. — At the beginning thej' did a small amount of work. 

Q. — ^You waited and the numbers increased? Did the tasks increase 2 
A . — ^The numbers increased. 

Q. — And you continued on in that way till when 2 
A. — 'Till the middle of October. 

Q. — Did you introduce any change then 2 

A, — ^We found large numbers on the work, and had to convert them into regular works. 

Q. — ^M''hat was the difference? You were working through your Public Works 
organization, your Overseers and Sub-Overseers? 

A. — No ; we ivere working through the Local Fund agency ; and wlien the regular works 
were opened they were made over to the Public Works Department. 

Q. — But did not they work through your Local Fund agency 2 

A . — No j it was a very small establishment, only five Sub-Overseers and one.Overseer for 
the district. 

Q. — ^'fhat wiis not a small establishment"? 

A. — Then they had enough work to do to improve the water-supply, whieh was very short 
all over the district. 

Q. — see. Did you, when you were employing your Local Fund agency, divide your 
workers into gangs 2 
A.— res. 

Q.— * Aud charges 2 

A. — ^Thcre was no charge system on the test- works. 

Q. — And you had, then, no organization of charge o£5cers or gang moharrirs f 
A. — ^While there were test-works we had the gang system and a time-keeper for, say, 
three hundred workers, but we had no charge. 

Q. — ^Then, when you say that the demand for labour continued and increased, the Public 
Works Department stepped in ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^What did they do? The Public Works Dejiartment took oyer the organization you 
had previously established? 

A. — ^But the test-works had very little organization under the gang system. I could tell 
you, to some extent, what the organization was : wc had a subdivision and a comp Qverseer in 
charge of each work. 

Q. — ^Take your district. Did they appoint for the charge of the whole district a District 
Fnglneer ? 

A. — At first the Executive Engineer was in charge of more than one district. 

Q. — ^Yes ; but I w.ant to know whether any officer was appointed by the Public Works 
Department who had control over all the works in that district and any other district 2 

A. — Yes ; later on, when distress got more acute, we had to form a division of each district. 

Q. — And was the district divided into subdivisions? 

A.— Yes. 

(2. — And over each subdivision a Public Works officer was appointed, and he had charge 
of the relief works in his subdivision? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — What was the org.mization on each relief work? 

A. — ^Thcre was the civil officer and aamp Overseer. 

Q. — ^Whnt grade was the civil officer ; what stamp? 

A. — He got from Rs. 60 to Es. 75. 

Q. — Where did you get these from 2 

A. — ^We indented on the Educational Department for some. 

Q. — ^You got them from where you could 2 

A. — Yes ; we utilized a good many of our naib tahsllddrs. 

Q. — ^It is stated you had great difficulty in getting them 2 
A. — ^We had in the beginning. 

Q. — Owing to the difficulty of getting these men there was pressure on your work which 
■sras not met 2 

A. — ^We had no difficulty in my distrioL 



Q.— In some districts there was some. Do yon know whether there was any plan to make 
out a list of charge Overseers and men of th.at description who would be available to meet the 
growing pressure, or whether yon lived from hand-to-mouth ? When a work was opened, then 
you looked about and got your establishment, or did you make provision beforehand? 

A.—l knew pretty well what works we were going to open and got together the establish- 
ment some time beforehand. 

Q. — The number on yonr works ke 2 )t very stable from Jannaiy to July. You praeticalh* 
i'.ad all the people who had come on relief by January. Yon bad nearly 70,000— 69,S6S 
at the end of January, 70,000 in February, 68,000 in March, 72,000 in April, 75,000 
in May, 78,000 in June, and 68,000 in July. So that there was after the first inflow, no more 
rush on your works ? 

A.— No ; except in July the number was very high. 

Q . — ^No ; it fell in July ; it was high in June. I think gratuitously relieved pcojile, your 
dejicndants on works, rose from 9,000 to 10,000, 11,000, and 12,000. 12,000 is the maximum 
in ilay. 

A. — Twenty-two per cent, of the workers was the maximum. 

Q. — And your gratuitously relieved remained very small throughout the famine, except in 
May, when they ran up. "Why did they run np in May ? 

A. — There was extensive private charity at the beginning. I got the villagers to collect 
grain in almost every village, and doles were distributed, and when these were c^austed, wo had 
to pro%'ido Government relief. 

Q. — ^That is vory interesting, tell me more about that private charity. How did you 
organize it ? 

A. — Through the relief naih tahsilddrs and Circle Inspectors. We had meetiiigs in several 
parts of the taluqa and got the big men to give, and each village was for some time independent. 

Q, — ^Then these numbers shown on relict from November till April were the pcojile 
relieved from Government funds, and independently of this, considerable relief was distributed 
from private sources which you organized ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Was there any list of the people who received private charity? 

A. — Lists wore latterly prepared — not from the beginning. 

Q. — Tliat private charity dried up in April, then these pco^ile came upon your lists? At 
first there was 11,000 in iSfay and they ran up to 21,000 in June. What was the cause of that 
big increase? 

A. — ^Tho poorer classes of cultivators had pretty well exhausted their stores by then. 

Q. — What was the character of that distribution — ^by doles or kitchens? 

A.— iiotli. 

Q. — Did yon have doles and kitchens working side by side ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — With which did you begin? 

A. — Doles. 

Q . — IIow long did you go on with the doles before you began the kitchens? 

A. — Up to May. 

Q. — ^Thun why did you begin the kitchens ? 

A. —It was found to bo a more .siufablo way of giving relief. There was a number of 
children wliodid not come to notice at once, ami kitchens were found to he more effoctivo. 

Q. — You began the kitchens, I .apprehend, when this private charity ceased ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — As long as private charity kojit on you continued the doles ? 


A. — Ye’. 

Q . — And then when jirivato charity dried up and this largo number of [icoplo came on 
vour hands, you started kitchens? 

A. — Yes ; wlicii we found more extensive relief was required. The poorer classes bad 


vxhau'tctl their store’. 

Q . — What cla-is of |icople did you deal with there? Were they low caste people? 

A. — Tyjw caste mostly, 

y, — >t!diammndnn5 or ITindus ? 

A. — Hindus — -Ifn/tars. 

Q , — Did you in the conimonc:racnt find any disinclination in coming to kitchens? 

.-I, — Xoj among the lov,- caste people, 

Q . — In May and July were kitchens open to all-comers? 

A. — No ; they were restricted to jicople eligible for gratuitous roHcf. 

<1. — What as’eney did you Iiavc for .selecting the recipients of gratuitous relief ? 

— ^'fhe villagi’ !'nd •p'mchdyet, and they were subject to further supervision f>y 
tl'.o Toli>?f 'i'nUi 

Q . — .If you h.ul given dole’ instead of kitchens, do yon think your relief would havo been 
t-p.r.llv t.GV'’;iivc and > qiially economical ? 

'a . — We -h'-.idd ii ’t have noticctl all the de,?erving c.ases, I am afraid. And the kitchens 
v-'. M ni';i:\ge-{ very t.'- orn'mically ; the figures “.how that. 

Q. — Wli3;h iroald l/c the more acceptable to the people — dry grain distribution or 




.1. — dry grain would be more acceptable. 



// 

Q.-— A:ul in llil* »li*lril'ntlnii nftAiuM m*!!, »1«> von ihitil; Hint llic villngc ^)anch6fjd 
■nMi’.til li.nvr nllowc.l ninro jV'Oj'lo to not nH''f than jvnlly ro<jnir«l it? 

.•*. — In tin' vn'-' of proin «lole «H>-trnw!tion, no. It wa'» fc.'ircd tlinl Forao children who 
luvp rvlirf o-cApi^i jintii'i' nn irr thodolo Fyalcm. 

Q . — Mnv 1 infer, with rrjranl to rhihlrfn, llml even if the mother!; pot gr.viu dolM 
t'>'r theii; ll.ry would have intcri'i pted the il.ilc-? 

.d. — ^“riify Would no? have given them to llio children. 

Q . — Iv th.il what yon \\i*!i toexprr'.i? 

.t. — Well, I htmn the ehil«lri’?i Wtr*' not msv to find onl, 

C.— W r.*" the o'lmi'-'ion to hitrlieii'' repnlaU'l hy ticket!;? Did they all have tickets? 

.t. — Ye’, many of then; children. 

<t. — Now. of iln! jT3p!e who Bttfr.ded your kitchens in .Inly, what proportion 

wrre chiMren ? 

. 1 . — .\l‘’nt 7‘2 j>er eeni. 

(,>. — Wffv a;;y nMe-KvlIol .“.Inll’ jvnnitted to po to kitchens? 

.t. — No ; excepting hur'inp nioth'-r' towanl'- llic nion oon. 

(j. — ("tf th;» T'Jl ^v-r cent, of children da you think that there were any of the 
ehildrcn of the I’-'tfr cla>v'» ? 

-■>. — Very few. 

Q . — In what juonth did the rains hre-xk? 

.1. — In.t title. 

— Tiicre w.xs not a lar,;<' rclti-tioii in the ntttnl^ef, p;, rvljffin .Time. They fell from 
ta on work;, .and the ti;iml>:r on pratuitoas relief rt^e. Why did the number* 

i.at f.xll on work'? 

•t. — There was uo? *unieteat rain for *--»witip*. 

(J.— Wlien the rain came domt in fadicKn! quantity they had disappeared. Tlic niirnher 
•ril from e.l tof'.o't. DJd yon Ifring any prc^tirv to lie.ar on them ? Did you fjnccr.e 
them o'J the Works liy stiiTenin;; the t.a'k or rejneitn; ih'’ wap>:? 

A . — The se.aire wa« rishicod. 

They {yaph: went nw.ay and svere nh'orhel in their orilinary oecui«tions in the 

vilkipcv ? 

.d.-.Yr«. 

y.— You did ji't fitel it norc ’ary to almit any of them te pratuitoua relief? 

.d.— Only the dependant'll 
<1.— Not t!ir laU-.iirer' ? 

.d.— Not the lahourirs. 

(jk—Tiicy pra-tivnlly diNj'tr.-' d srliea the rains fell an'i went to the fields to gel the ordin- 
ary « mplojfnenl they p<t*evc ry year? 
d.— All the r.\de-l>odied. 

. Q . — That i< f*» ; and you ju*! Hjiiiered them a little with the object of Fending them hack 
to t!)cir field'-, and you were jti'tifn'l in that by finding that they seerc employed in their fields ? 
/.— A’e>. 

Q.— Did you find any increa’c in the dc.ath-ratc? 

A . — I ir-tic'-d it di<l po up in Aupii't, 

Q . — Had you eh'der.n ? 

A.'—Yv', very br.d. 

C*“Wbs it at tbe svorl:* or in the vill.apei* ? 

A . — More in the villages and very little on works. 

Q . — Can you give me nn idea of the coniiiar.alivc area sown of hhartf of 1900, and the 
nonnal hh'ir'f aw-a? Was it np to the normal or in excess ? 

A . — The Ihnrif an-.a of ll'iK.) w.as larger, bewu-j* tbenr was a slirink.apc in tlio rab! area. 

Q. — M'lis tlicn' atiy Fiib^titution of clica]i food-grains for Ilic r,i{»I cultivation ? 

A . — I d'l not (biiik so. 

as tln re nnv land '■own with hhartf winch in ordinary years w.as rcsorvcil for raliTf 
d.— Yc*. ■ 

Q. — 1).J )ou think the famine has liad any ])crinancnt b.ad oflcct njvjn the people in your 
di*lrict ? 

A. — Not jx-rmancnl. Hut 1 think it will take fomo years for them to rccowr- 
Q . — Have you any figures to bIiow their avcnipcsvago eainiiigs? 

A. — I have given tlioin in my written cvidcnco. 

Q . — Did they earn the full wage allowed by the Code, or was it something short xvhen 
tlio gang syFlem xv.as introdueed? 

A. — We work' d on the task system without a minimum wage for test-works only. Wo 
had the Code t'i«k all through when the regular works wore opened. 

Q . — Without a minimum wngeV 

A . — With it. And wc paid a projiortionnl wage also, between tho full wage and mini- 
mum Wage. 

Q. — Did you shirt with 12 chhnlahsf 
A.— AV. 

Q ‘ — Did yon find ns long ns you maintained 12 chhatahe'ihul people earned nioro than 12' 
chhatal:«, or were satisfied ? 

A. — ^Tliey seemed to be snlisTicd — a good many of them. 

2i 




. 'Q. — When they .became numerous^ did you reduce the minimum \raga ? 

■4. — was reduced to nine and a half chhataks. 

Q. — ^Then did you find they were content with earning that ? 

A. — No ; the proportion earning the full or proportionate wage rose. 

Q* — ^You never abandoned the minimum wage ? 

.4.— No. 

Q . — ^If you had to do this over again, would you follow a minimum wage, the Code task, 
or do you think that the intermediate system would have done ? 

A. — have had no experience of the intermediate system; but I should have.a penal wage 
as well as a minimum wage. 

Q, — That is to say, you would fine people for not doing a task ? 

A, — ^Yes, 

Q. — ^Would you be disposed to abolish the minimum wage altogether and trust to the 
penal wage ? 

A. — ^It would affect the weakly people. 

Q. — ^They could be dealt with separately : organized into s^rate gangs ?- 
A . — ^It would be very difficult to do it in practice, I find. 

Q . — As to taqdvi, did you give much money in taqdvi t 
A. — A lakh and eighty-seven thousand. 

Q, — ^Did you give much money in the months of September or October ? 

A. — ^Yes, up to December I gave about Ks. 36,000 under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
Q. — Are wells made use of in your district? 

A , — ^To a certain extent. 

Q . — Can they be increased ? 

A. — ^They can be, but the people do uot seem to readily take to making them. 

Q. — ^In May and June, when the rains were coming on, did you make further advances 
of taqdvi ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — How much? 

.4.~Altogether I gave a lakh and eighty-seven thousand. 

Q. — And did you suspend revenue? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^What is the revenue in your district? 

A. — ^Twenty-three lakhs. 

Q. — Out of that how much did you suspend ? 

A. — Altogether about 33 per cent. 

Q. — ^What system of suspension did you follow ? Yon have got a rayoModri settlement ; 
you ^ deal with fields. Did you proceed on a basis of crop failure as the sole test of suspension, 
or did you consider whether the particular revenue-payer was able to pay the revenue from 
other sources ? 


A, — ^Yes ; we took into consideration the oircumstances of each individual. 

Q . — ^How did you do that with such a multiplicity of owners? Had you not to rely 
upon yonr patwdri ? 

A . — The lists were made out by village officials and chcmked by Circle Znex^ectorsand also 
by iahaUddra. 

Q , — A list of those able or unable to pay ? 

A. — Unable to pay. 

Q.— And the.o lists were checked ? How many revenue- payers would you have in a 


village ? 

A . — ^They vary from fifty to two hundred. ■ _ 

Q , — ^Take an average of a hundred revenue-payers. On what information can a decisioi 
be come to as to whether the man is able to pay or not ? 

A. — We would first of all eliminate all the people who have occupations other thaj 
agricultural: for instance, sowcdrs and other petty tradesmen, and the lur^ hindowners wh( 
p.'iy two or three hundred rupees as assessment. Then we would enq^uire into the condition o 
particular men. 

Q. — ^The information is only general at best. The man who is an artisan, say, may be ic 
a bad condition, yet because he has some other means of livelihood, he is excluded from tin 
remission ? 


A . — ^You can get fairly accurate information with the assistance of the village offi ifn 
and four or five respectable men belonging to the village. That was what was done. 

Q . — ^You trusted greatly to persons whose information you could not test. After all, tlif 
revemte is assessed upon the land. It is supposed to be a share of the produce of tlie land. II 
the produce has failed, what is your justification in recovering the whole of tliat revenue from 
the land ? Because you see you are the landlord as well as the Government. Therefore you 
have a dufy as a landlord to the tenant as well. 

A, — Because the assessment is fairly light. The Bombay rayaiwdri system is so based 
that, hiking good years with bad, a man is able to pay the assessment throughout. 

Q . — ^That would be true in periods of ordinary vicissitudes ; but where you liavc an abso- 
lute crop failure, such os you had in your district, where the whole thing is a clean sweep, can 
you act on the same supposition ? 

A . — People store grain. If a man, for instance, has ten or 12 Aandis of grain, be can 
easily pay Hs. 20 or Bs. 30 as assessment. 



0. — ITow «ln you l;no\v ? 

^.—Tlio Rr.u'ii i-> florMl in iiit*, nn«l IIh> pooplo Icnnw prcdy wnlJ wlio oxynR tlicm. 

ft vrry iinpiiHilorinI Ini'incRu to ilociilc niiy intlivitlnnl’H oircumsfonccs ? 

^• 1 , — It wntild Iti! npproxiinntc, «f conr-i*. 

Q . — Wlint i*- till’ p^^'^!■nrc ol Ininl rovciuii! in yonr iliMrinl jinr acru? 
yj. — It vnrii’.i from one nniin t-ix pii’'i por non: l«t Ilh. 2-S-{>. 
t,i. — Yrs; lint cno niina ^ix pii-i is for nh^oliitcly tnirrini lanrl'.’ 

*1. — I'or very Iwnl Inml. 

Q , — It is iincnltnrftlili’. For llic nr.Iiimry laiitl wlml nrc tin! nrops? 

A . — rollon 

Q , — 1 tvvcrJ tliro-.it;li yonr ilii-trict. did I not, cotniii;' from Hhu.snival'to here? 

.1 ^ i 

^1. — 1 liavo ‘is.’ii o.'mo vary j;ooil crops nion;; iJiorc. AVnIJ, for riicli Inml n8 tlinl I faw 
•.i.’.’-'-iii;: nlonj:, what mil «lo von ns-ovrr fmin yonr li’imnls por acre? 

,1. — I'or till’ ortlinary iiinl Ihc nvi-rap’ wmilil ho lio. l-S-O. 

Q, — V<*K, ami that wonhl work out. ae<Mr.lin{; to onr inforiiiatiou hero, at ahoni fl or 7 per 
I rill, of the irro'-s proilms' ? 

,1. — It Wiirhs ont at that. 

y, — If ill tlif (Viitr.il I’roviiirrii till* (Jovi-riiiiiriil jtets only 4 nr /i por coni, ns Govorii- 
im iit rovonno, anJ yol el Mi’-pt ml* its lUmaml, why 8huitli| yon nol in yonr iiositinti a* hiiiillunl 
well as in yi'iir po'^ition ns (iiivoriiniont ni.aijo a sn‘-|X’nsion V Why Rhniihl yon nol have a 
•iniforni systl ni of sn‘prn*ion wilhoiit haviii}: any iiupiisilorial iinpiiry into tho .slalin- of a 
p.iilu*nlar niaii V 

.1. — matt who is well ofl' wonhl h" let ofl', nlllioni;lt ho i« nhio to pay- 
y. — S' on will recover it the in'.xt ye.ar. IJo wonhl ho hcltur ahle to ftsi-'irt his ncigli- 
hatirs V 

,1, — The i|nf*tion is wln llnr he wonJil. 

Mr. .VirlioNiiji. — Yon laiil llnre wit' a g-»oil ileal nf wanJiriiig in the ilihlrict ? 

.1. — At llie hipinniti};. 

Q . — I K'.’ thiTi' was iminigrition in many oaees to tlio Xiniar ilislrict of the Cetilral 
I’rovitiec'. 1 noiire that ihe pKirlMiises were not started till Decenilj'ir. What provision 
\t.as made fvr the waiiiU rinj; and v.af.r-mt' diiriitg that |»eriiiil ? 

A . — At the Iwgittnint: the wanderers were priaei|i.\lly tho'O who had heard that thoru was 
a Itiija wlio was giving ont land on easy teritii*. It was imt ainilcs-s wandering ; they were 
hi uiiA for Niinar. 

(J — You had several poorIintis<s in (he dirtnV.l ? 

A.— 1 had ’even. 

Q.—W'tU' tiny nineli congested? 

/I, — Nol very niiieh, iHsiatise 1 ]«eriadieally wcedid ihcni. 

(,1. — Yon n'tii men on to the worl:.*? 

A . — And Uach to villages, where they hail gratiiitoiis relief. 

(J.— Ahaiit the irrigniion, the rainfall of the dixtriet was very xhorl in ISOP, ahoiil eiglit 
, neln.-! ? 

A , — .‘^•ven and a half. 

Q , — Notwilhstandiiig that the average dejith below the Riirfacc of llic waler was only 
three lo six fcell’ 

.1. — Yes ; it was. 

Q , — The qiKslion wa«, how deep wonhl yon have lo dig hefore yon eatiie lo water V 
A. — Oh, ft eon“iderahIe depth. I ntisiiinlerstonil yonr ipieslion. .About fifty feel. 

Q . — Yon had wi>.ivitig oiK-ratioiiB in your district to ft small extenr.’ What proportion 
do the people relievwl hc;ir to the weavers of the district? Have j'oii any idea of the iramhcr 
of weavers in yonr di*tricl ? 

A . — It is a small nnmhur. I could not give yon llio oximl niinilier now. 

Q . — I notice that the forests were largely thrown open and saved a large niutihcr of 
eattle, hnl it is estimated that fully 40 per eoni. of the live-stock died, 
yl.— Yes. 

Q . — What are yonr data ? 

..•1. — I had a eciisiis luken ; we have a c.iltJe census every year. 

(J . — Thraiighoiit tho dihlricl? 

A . — Yes. 

Q. — lint I undoratoud jiist now that rather more tliaii Ihe normal 1ihar\f croji was 
■etillivalcd ? 

yl. — The sowings did not geriniiintc. 

f,|.— Never mind that. As a matter of fact the area of the l:h(irlf crop was coiisidsrablv 
above llic nurmal ? 

A. -.Yes. 

Q - — And that, nolwitlistnndiiig. 40 por cent, of the cattle died ? 

A. — ^’I’horo was a largo excess of cattle. 

G- — riieii T may take it that the cattle which died woro principally the useless class of 
cattle V 1 1 .1 

^•“Woll Boiiio of them wore useful ;hii1 by .the beginning of June the better class of 
cultivators imported a lot of cattle. 
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Q . — ^Where did Ibejf get llieir funds from ? 

A . — ^From the charitable relief fund. 

Q . — And Government taqdvi, was it issued ? 

A. — Yes ; largely. 

Q. — "Vf as any Government iagdvi issued by way of loans for fodder ? 

A . — ^Hardly any. 

Q . — ^^Vere loans for the purchase of fodder actually talccn by the rayata f 
A. — Yes. 

Q . — We have had it that railway freight was excessive ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Was there also some trouble fn the matter of importation of grain through the 
railway ? 

A . — ^None ; except that the importers conrplaincd that it wits delayed on the East Indian 
llailway. 

Q. — ^What was the cause? 

A. — It was said they had not enough rolling-stock. 

Q. — On both railways ? 

A . — ^Not on the Great Indian Peninsular Sail way. Tlmy could cope with it j but the com- 
plaints were that the East Indian Railway could not cope with it. 

Q. — Are you of opiniou that these complaints were well founded ? Did you make any 
inquiries ? 

A. — ^No, I did not. They only complained about delay. It was delayed about eight 

days. 

Q. — By reason of a want of rolling-stock? A delay of eight days might prove very 
serious, I suppose, to your kitchens and so on ? 

A . — ^The supply was always equal to the demand. 

Q. — Because there was a snfiicient stock in hand ? 

A. — Yes ; and some grain bad to go back. 

Q. — ^One reason for reducing the amount of the wages on relief works was that there were 
complaints that private employes could not get labour ? 

A ^ — ^In the beginning of the monsoon. 

Q. — Were complaints made that the rayata could not get labour to do their fields ? 

A . — We noticed that. 

Q. — ^And thereupon you considerably reduced the wage ? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. BourdiUon.-^Wbat is the explanation of the big fall in the workers from 65,000 on 
the 2Sth June to 8,000.on the 25th of August 
A. — The extensive weeding operations. 

Q . — ^They went away voluntarily ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Then they rose again in Septemhei- to 23,294? 

A. — ^Tbat was at the close of the weeding operations: they came on again voluntarily. 

Q. — ^Mr. Nicholson referred to your answer to question 105. Had yon two rednetions 
of wage, 14th July and 9th August? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^What was the particular object of this; to help the people off the works? 

A.~Yes. 

Q. — ^Was it in village works ? 

A. — On regular works too. 

The President. — ^Do you think that you would have been able to give all the relief labour 
Oiat was required merely by village works? 

A.-.Yes. 

Q. — ^Throughout the famine ? 

A. — ^No ; we could not find sufiScient works for employing such large numbers. 


Eusfcomji Faridouji, Esq* 


Amioera by Eusfomji Faridonjit Fsq., Deputy 
Commissioner, Akola District, to questions put 
by tite Famine Commission. 


1. The outlook in the Akola District at the 
commencement of the rains of 1899 was not such 
as to cause any anxiety. The scarcity of 1896-97 
was followed by two good years with respect to 
kharif crops, hut the cultivators got low prices for 
cotton and juari, which are the principal kharif 
crops. The rabi crops had suffered seriously during 
the two years, owing to deficient rainfall over an 
average area of 92,294 acres, or 7 per cent, of the 
total cropped area, wheat having almost entirely 
failed. The rabi crops during the three years 
preceding the scareity of 1896-97 had also suffered 
similarly. To sum up, the district had gone 
through some seasons of agricultural depression 
compared to the prosperity it had been accustomed 
to, and although this circumstance, added to the 
scarcity of 1896-97, would not in itself have caused 
any distress, it certainly tended to render the 
famine of 1899-1900 more severe than it would 
otherwise have been. 

2. The area actually sown with kharif was 
910,667 acres, or 85 per cent, of the normal kharif 
area, but the sowings did not even germinate over 
the greater portion of this area. The normal kbarif 
area , is 1,070,166 acres, the average of ten years 
ending 1898-99, or 83'6 per cent, of the average 
cropped area. 

3. {a) The average rainfall of the district in 

• 1896-66 . 21-34 rainy season is 28'64 inches, 

1896-97 28-6 but the rainfall has been con- 

ilml Is-It siderably below the average since 

1896.* 

(6) The actual rainfall in the rainy season of 
1899 was 7’80 inches in the district, or 27 per cent, 
of the average. But only scattered showers were 
received, and in some parts of the district the rain- 
fall was not sufficient for sowings. 

(c) The rains ceased early in September. 

{d) The distribution of the rainfall is compared 
below with the average ; — 





Jane. 

July. 

Angnst. 

Sqitem- 

ner. 

October. 

1899 

• 

• 

8-00 

2-28 

1*40 


0-1 

Average . 

• 

• 

4.-90 

9-67 

5-75 

6-26 

2-6 


4. As the kbarif harvest of 1899 was practi- 
cally nil, the percentage required cannot be shown. 
The average cropped area in the district is 1,274,814 
acres. In 1899 the area under crops was only 
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68,469 acres including 0,548 acres under irrigation, 
or 4*6 per cent, of the average cropped area. Ex- 
cluding the area under irrigation, which was 
insignificant,^ the cropped area produced only a 
small quantity of cotton (6,125 raaunds compared 
with 1,781,136 maunds in the previous year). The 
juari crop was nil. 

6. The percentage of total population exclu- 
sively depending on agriculture, according to the 
census of 1891, is — ' 

(a) Petty cultivators . . 85-G 

(i) Labourers . . . . 3J-0 ' 

Total , 60-C 

6. The total failure of crops was in itself 
sufficient proof of the necessity of relief, a con- 
siderable proportion of the population being loft 
without the means of buying food, owing to almost 
entire cessation of agricultural operations. But 
test-works were started on the 11th September ; 
between that date and the 2lBt October Idi test- 
works were in progress. The conditions enforced 
on test- works were — 

(1) the works were conducted on the task- 

work system and the prescribed tasks 
were enforced ; 

(2) payment was made strictly by results ; 

(8) no rest-day wage was paid j and 

(4) dependants were not paid any allowanqe 
nor were they otherwise relieved.' 

7. (1) Between the 11th September and 21st 
October the number of labourers on test-works 
under the above conditions rose from 1,688 to 
18,592, or 2*3 per cent, of the total population. 

(2) The average price of juari, the staple food 
of the district, is 21 seers. The price at the end of 
June was 28 seers; at the end of the July it rose to 
21| seers ; at the end of August it rose to 16^ seers ; 
at the end of September it was 13| seers, and at 
the end of October it was 9| seers. The rise in 
prices was due tp large export of juari to other 
affected areas from August to the end of November. 

(3) With a small demand for private labour, 
the wages paid were low. 

(4) Large quantities of gold and silver orna- 
ments, utensils and cattle were being sold at abnor- 
mally low prices at the principal markets. 

(5) There was a great deal of wandering 
noticedi and in Ai^ust emigration set in in the 
direction of the Nimar District, where the prospects 
were reported to be good. 

(6) There was great increase in petty crime and 
the villages were more or less in a state of panic. 
Discontent prevailed amongst the poorer classes 
who often complained that money-lenders had 
stopped all credit. 

8. The number on test-works rose to 13,592 on 
^he 14th October as already noted. Eamine wm 



declai'od by the Resident on the 18th October, and 
the tcst-worlcs were converted into large works 
nnder tlie Public Works Department. In order, 
howovei’, to further gauge the extent of the distress, 
the dependants were not paid any allowance np to 
the 16th November, as I believed, after enquiry 
and personal observation, that the workers had 
still some resources left, and the wages paid were 
suCScient for the time to support both workers and 
dependants. The scale of wages in force was the 
one recommended by the Pamine Commission of 
1898. In October there were 8 large works in 
progress, and in November ten 
works.* The workers were fined 
proportionately to their tasks 
down to tho minimum wage, and in cases of per- 
sistent idleness a pice or two below the minimum 


* One tank nrork nnd 
0 Etonc-brenkioe Tcorks. 


wage. 


9. The district was fairly well prepared to 
meet famine. No programme was ready when dis- 
tress first threatened. Projects and estimates for 
tanks and stone-metal breaking were got ready late 
in August and during September 1899, 

The survey for the Khandwa-Akola-Basim 
Railway and that for the Khamgaon-Jalna Railway 
began in November 1899. 

Tho scale of establishment was fixed by the 
Resident early in December 1899. No lists of 
candidates qualified for famine service were kept up, 

10. The relief programme contemplated large 
public works as the backbone of relief operations. 
A programme of village works was ready in reserve 
from the beginning. 


11. Tho order in which the several relief 
pleasures were started is noted below 


(1) Private charity was organised in August, 

and cheap grain shops were opened 
in several places in that month, and 
village relief by private charity in 
the shape of grain doles was distri- 
buted from October. 

(2) Government forests were opened on the 

11th August, as there was no fodder 
for cattle. 

,(3) Test-works were opened on the 11th 
September. 

(4) Poor-houses were opened on the 7th 
December. 

(6) Kitchens on large works were opened on 
the 6th November. 

(6) State kitchens in villages and towns 
were opened on the 10th May 1900. 

12. The following system of local inspection 
and control was established : — 

(fl) Arrangement for village relief.— For the 
purposes of_ village inspection there 
were 14 circles, each in charge of- 
a Munsarim or Circle Inspector, 
already in existence. Their ordinary 
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business is to inspect crops, examine 
village records, enquire into appli- 
cations for loans for agricultural 
purposes, etc. These circles ■were 
converted into relief circles early in 
August, and they wore called upon 
to report twice a week on the condi- 
tion of the people in the villages 
inspected and organise village relief 
by private charity under the super- 
vision of the Tabsildar and with the 
assistance of Desbmukhs and Desh- 
pandes (old Zamindars). The Tahsil- 
dars were also required to freely 
move about in their taluks and 
submit reports every week regarding 
the progress made in organising 
village relief. Village relief by 
private charity in the shape of grain 
doles on the conditions laid down in 
the Code was started on the 17th 
October, under the supervision of 
Circle Inspectors. A special Relief 
Naifa-Tahsildar was appointed for 
each taluk on the 1st December 1899 
for the supervision of village relief 
operations. As the necessity for 
village relief from Government 
funds was felt, the district was 
divided into 22 relief oiroles early in 
January 1900. Towards the end of 
December an Assistant Commissioner 
or Extra. Assistant Commissioner was 
placed in charge of all relief opera- 
tions in each taluk, the whole district 
staff being utilized for this purpose. 
He was - designated an Inspecting 
Officer, The Circle Inspectors were 
required to inspect all the villages in 
their charge at least once a week, and 
revise from time to time the list of 
persons eligible for doles, which were 
prepared by the village officials and 
countersigned by a village committee 
selected by the Tahsildar, In Muni- 
cipalities the lists were prepared and 
checked by members of the Muni- 
cipal Committees. The village lists 
were also scrutinized by the Belief 
Kaib-Tahsildar, the Tahsildar, In- 
specting Officer and Deputy Commis- 
sioner. The village doles were 
distributed in the presence of the 
village officials and a committee, and, 
in the case of municipalities, in the 
presence of some members of the 
local body. 

Committees were appointed for the manage- 
ment and supervision of poor-houses 
in the last week of- November, and 
similar committees were appointed 
for the management of State kitchens 
before they vrere opened. 



Tho Circle Inspector at every visit to a 
village examined all the poor people, 
and added to the lists any persons 
■whom he considered eligible for gra- 
tuitous relief. The other officers men- 
tioned above also did this. The above 
procedure was also followed in the 
case of State kitchens in villages. 
As village relief had to be expanded 
at the oommenoement of the monsoon, 
the number of circles for purposes 
of inspection was increased from 22 
to 8di early in June, each circle con- 
sisting on an average of 86 villages 
and an area of 78 square miles, 

(5) It was proclaimed at the end of Septem- 
ber at every village that Government 
would freely grant loans under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act on the 
usual conditions. The Tahsildars and 
Circle Inspectors were also directed 
to explain to the ryots the advantages 
of these loans and to encourage appli- 
cations. As there are no Zamindars 
in this district, nothing else could be 
done to stimulate local employment 
of labour. 

(c) The machinery for village relief was also 

fully utilized for organising private 
charity. The people were advised by 
all officers down to the Circle In- 
spector to stop indiscriminate charity 
and divert the money they were 
inclined to spend to an organised cha- 
ritable fund. 

(d) The village officials were required to 

inspect all the people in their villages 
every day. Circle Inspectors and 
other Inspecting Officers, at every 
visit to a village, examined the con- 
dition of the people and checked the 
births and deaths register. This was 
systematically done from September. 

18. Loans were granted under the Land Im- 
provement Loans Act from August 1899. Between 
August and December 1899 inclusive, the amount 
of B85,467 was advanced under this Act, and 
B2,143 were advanced under the Land Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act. The advances under the former 
Act were principally made for the digging and 
buBding of wells, for banking fields, and for other 
improvement of lands. The advances under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act were given in the prelim- 
inary stage to cultivators for purchasing seed and 
bullocks when there was still hope of sowing being 
possible. 

The total amount advanced under the Laud 
Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Apt during the period of famine were B98,10^ and 
B87,687 respectively. The loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act were advanced to respect- 
able cultivators on the condition of the works being 
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completed within a definite period. Interest was 
charged at the rate of per cent, per annum. 
No remission of any portion of a loan was allowed. 
The loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
were principally granted to poor cultivators who 
had no seed and had lost their bullocks. They were 
not charged interest for loans granted from July 
1900> the amount so advanced being E65,416. 

14. Imgation wells can be made in most parts 
of the district, but the people are generally averse 
to this form of cultivation, as it involves more 
labour and a larger outlay than the cultivation of 
dry crops. The average depth below the surface of 
water at the cessation of rains in 1899 varied from 
8 to 6 feet in different parts of the district. 

The digging of wells was encouraged by loans. 

(а) I do not think the new wells’ were very sue-? 
cessful in securing the crops on the ground, as in 
many places there were no crops left and it was too 
late to sow afresh. 

(б) But the wells were certainly a permanent 
improvement and would secure to their owners the 
crops on their lands, should the rains fail again. 

(c) They employed for some months labour 
which would otherwise have been driven to relief- 
works. 

16. The deepening of tanks and stone-metal 
N collection for District Board roads were undertaken 
■fas test-works. The works were conducted by the 
Local Bund agency under the supervision of the 
Deputy Commissioner. The test-works, as they 
assumed large proportions, were transferred to the 
Public "Works Department on the 18th October, 
and were converted into large works. 

16. The tasks exacted on test-works were— 

Slone-lreaking— 

Class I worker = 4g cubic feet. 

,1 II » — „ 

« HI „ = n 

. Quarrying’^ 

Class I worker = 11 cubic feet. 

„ II „ ~ ,» 

^artJitooTh^ 

Class 1 worker = 84 cubic feet. 

It II ti — » 

Previous occupation was not taken into consi- 
deration in fixibg tasks. 

17. Payment was made in strict proportion to 
results. There was. a maximum wage, but no 

. minimum wage, nor rest-day allowance, nor allow- 
ance to dependants. 

18. The rapidly increasing numbers on the 
test- works under "the above conditions clearly 
showed the necessity for . giving extensive relief and 
the works, were therefore converted into regular 
relief-works. 

19. Large public works were first opened aq 
regular relief-works, 



20. These -works -wore managed by the Public 
Works Department, and were under the general 
control ol the Deputy Commissioner and the Com- 
missioner. A scale of supervising establishment 
was prescribed by the Honourable the Resident in 
December. The necessary establishment was ready 
before the works were opened, and there was no 
delay in opening them. Tools and plant were 
available. 

21. Works were not divided into charges. 
Each work was under a Civil OIBcer and a Camp 
Overseer, but when the number of workers at a 
camp exceeded 2,800, an Assistant Civil Officer 
was appointed for every excess unit of 2,800. When 
a work was congested the excess number was trans- 
ferred to another work nearest to it. 

22. As stated above, works were not divided 
into charges. But the following was the latest 

a 0 /.I 1 . -1 0^ establishment prescribed 

" Apni. E,cgiflent* for each camp 

of 6,000 to 7,000 persons, including dependants ; — 

1 Civil Officer. 

1 Camp Overseer (who was an Upper or 
Lower Subordinate). 

1 Work Agent for every 1,400 workers. 

1 Time-keeper for every 280 workers. 

1 Store-keeper for every 1,400 workers. 

1 Cashier. 

1 Pay Clerk for every 560 workers. 

1 Assistant Civil Officer for every 2,800 
workers in excess of 6,600. 

The petty and menial establishment required 
for a camp was not proscribed. The orders were 
that before a work was opened the whole camp 
must be got ready. Huts for a certain proportion 
of the labourers which would be expected were to 
bo put up, and a stock of spare materials for 
extension of hutting was to bo kept ready. Each 
hut was to accommodate three persons, and labourers 
belonging to villages situated within three miles of 
a work were not to be allowed to live in the camp. 
The plan of huts was prescribed. Instructions for 
the guidance of the Civil Officer and Medical 
Officer were issued regarding sanitation and conserv- 
ancy. The orders were to mark out the boundary 
beyond which people were to resort and indicate it 
by flags, to dig trenches for people to resort to, to 
post chowkidars in and outside the camp to prevent 
pollution, and to put infirm labourers of the lower 
classes on sweeping the camp. The burial-ground 
was to he selected and a certain number of pits 
kept ready for the reception of dead bodies. The 
Civil Officer and Medical Officer were required to 
inspect the whole camp daily and supervise conserv- 
ancy arrangements. As regards water-supply, 
vide answers to Question 47. 

The Tahsildar had standing orders to have a 
bazar ready at a work before it was opened. The 
site for the bazar was fixed beforehand. One of 
the Civil Officer’s duties was to -see the market 
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arrangements every day. The Medical Oflicer had 
orders to "bring to' the notice of the Civil Officer 
any bad grain exposed for sale, and the owner was 
than turned out. The hours during whicli tho 
hospital was to bo kept open wore prescribed by 
the Civil Surgeon. The Medical Officer had orders 
to go round the camp and the work every morning, 
and pick out sickly persons and send them to 
hospital or put them on the kitchen list. Ho was 
required to inspect the kitchen also daily. Medi- 
cines on a prescribed scale were sent to the camp 
before the work was opened, and all tho other 
hospital requisites wore supplied beforehand. The 
Civil Surgeon and an Assistant Civil Surgeon, 
specially appointed, inspected between them all 
the camps twice a mouth. 

23. Admission to the works was free to all 
applicants at large works. Erom January on- 
wards, the system of drafting people on certain 
works which were near their homes, or to works 
which were some distance from their homes, was 
enforced with a view to rid tho works of people' 
who were not in need, but who, being without any 
employment, came on to works to earn what they 
could. This system proved a success during the 
cold weather, but in the hot months, as the famine 
deepened, it had to he put a stop to, as it led to 
aimless wandering, and it was noticed that some 
people really in need returned to their homos 
when they were drafted, and their condition neces- 
iSitated their being eventually put on gratuitous 
relief., 

The distance test was also applied in the follow- 
ing oases. The number of labourers that each 
work was to hold was fixed beforehand, regard 
being had to the capacity of the work and to the 
water-supply. After this limit was reached, either 
fresh applicants or old workers selected on account 
of their homes being near were drafted on to other 
works. 

Hesidence on the works was not compulsory. 
On the contrary, no workers who were residents 
of villages within a radius of three miles were 
allowed to live in the camp. 

Judging from the statistics for December, March 
and May, a large public work capable of entertain- 
ing 10,000 persons would serve an area of 266 
square miles and a population of 67,800 souls. In 
June there were 23 regular relief-works in the 
district, and the number of persons on works was 
95,500 including dependants. Each work, there- 
fore, served an average area of 115 square miles 
and a population of 25,000. 

The reason for opening a lai^e number of 
works was the difficulty regarding water-supply 
and the capacity of the quarries and tanks, some 
of which could employ only a limited number. 
Applicants for relief went a distance of 20 to 26 
miles from their homes in the district, and' I saw 
some workers at each camp who had come longer 
distances. 



25. OfBccrs of the Public Works Department 
were subordinate to the Civil authorities to the 
extent specified in paragraph 423 of the Pamine 
Commission Beport of 1898. The Public Works 
Department were independent in the following 
respects : — 

(1) The tasks were fixed by the Superintend- 

ing Engineer. 

(2) The entire Public Works Department 

staff was appointed by the Superint- 
ending Engineer and the Executive 
Engineer. 

(3) All arrangements regarding hutting, 

tools and plant were made by the 
Public Works Department. 

(4) Public Works Department Officers had 

the authority to inflict fines on 
workers. 

(6) No orders were ordigarily given by any 
of the Civil authorities to any of the 
Public Works Department Officers, 
except through the Executive En- 
gineer. 

(6) The Public Works Department were 
independent in the management and 
direction of labour. 

26. There was a Civil Officer in charge of each 
work. He was drawn from officials and other 
respectable men who were eligible for the posts of 
Naib-Tobsildars and received a salary of E50 to 
E76 a month. He was the administrative head 
of the camp, and the Public Works Department 
subordinate in charge of the camp worked 
generally under his orders, except in the manage- 
ment and direction of labour. The Civil Officer 
liad the authority to check measurements and to 
see to their punctual submission. He had full 
authority in the matters referred to at the end of 
paragraph 426 of the Beport of the Eamine Com- 
mission of 1898. 

27. The Civil Officer had no authority in the 
matter of applying a particular prescribed task to 
any particular local conditions. This was left 
entirely to the Camp Overseer under the general 
supervision of his superiors. 

28. On a stone-breaking work the gang 
consisted of 48 persons with one mukaddam. The 
gang was divided into 4 sub-gangs. Each sub- 
gang ordinarily consisted of 8 breakers of Class IX, 
2 to 3 quarriers of Class I, and 1 or 2 carriers of 
Class III. The number of carriers varied accord- 
ing to the lead and lift from the quarry to the 
working ground. Any excess number of Class I 
workers was formed into sub-gangs for breaking 
stone, 6 of them being employed as breakers 
instead of 8 persons of Class II. 

On earth-work the sub-gang consisted of 4 
diggers of Class I and 6 to 12 carriers of Classes II 
and III according to the lift and lead. Armnge- 
ments were made to form gangs by families or 
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people from the same village, but these were not 
very successful. The sub>gang system has many 
advantages . 

(1) Where the sub>gang consists of mem- 

bers of the same family or people 
from the same village, there is great 
co-operation, and the short outturn 
of the weak members is made up for 
by the strong. 

(2) The outturn of a sub-gang can be 

measured more quickly and accu- 
rately than that of an individual. 
Both the staff and the workers are 
saved a great deal of time, and the 
chances of favouritism are minimised, 
as the Work Agent has to deal with 
a gang of persons instead of anindivi> 
dual. 

(3) The industrious workers in a sub-gang 

bring pressure to bear on the lazy 
members, and then the former co- 
operate with the authorities to bring 
the latter up to the mark. 

29. The classification of labourers and scale 
of wages were first exactly in accordance with 
those laid down in paragraphs 445 and 456 of the 
Report of the Bamine Commission of 1898, vim . : — 


Special Class .... Same as Class 1 plus one 

pice. 

^Class I diggers (or equivalent 

labour) ... .SO obabtaks. 

Class II caiTiers including work- 
ing ohildren over IS years of 
age (or equivalent labour) . 16 „ 

Class III (working ohildren 
between 8 and IS) . . 8 „ 


Class IV— 


(1) Adult dependants or 
infirm workers . 
(S) Minimum wage for all 
classes of adults , 
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Class V, non-working ohildren— 

. . (1) Between, 8 and IS'years 

of age . . , 7 „ 

(S) Under 8 years . . 5 „ 

Class VI, nursing mothers . Same as Class 1 (SO chat- 

bate.) 


The classification and wage scale were revised 
by the Honourable the Resident on the 19th 
January as follows 


Clasaifioation. 


Wage. 


Special Class .... Same as Class I with one 

pice extra. 

Class I . • « • .19 chattaks. 


Class II including working 
children over 14 years of age 14 „ 

Claes 111 (working children 
between 10 and 14) . . . 8 „ 

Minimnm wage ... . 9^ „ 

Class IV (adult dependants) . IS „ 


8 Chattaks. 


Class V— 

(1) Children over 10 and 
under H years of age 

(2) Children over 7 years 

and under 10. . 0 „ 

(8) Children under 7 years 

but not in arms . . ^ » 

[i) Children in arms . 1 pice extra to the 

mother. 

Class VI, nursing mothers . Same as Class II, plus one 

pice. 

•Prom tlie 2nd February 1900 the wage of 
Class III workers (children between 10 and 14) was 
raised from 8 to 10 ebattaks. On the lltb May 
tbo minimum wage was again raised to 12 ebattaks. 
On the 4tb duly the wage scale was modified as 
follows 


Class I . 
.. HI 


14 ebattaks. 


IS 

10 


It 

II 


Minimum wage for Classes 
1 ond n • . . 12 „ 

Minimum wage for Gloss 
111 .... 8 „ 

Nursing mothers . , Class II wage, plus 1 pice. 


On the 9tb August a further reduction of the 
wage scale was made 

Gloss I • • . ,12 ebattaks. '• 

I, II . • .10 ,, 

„ III ... 8 ,, 

Nursing mothers were fed at kitchens from the 
11th August at lai’ge works with kitchens. 

Infirm workers were also fed at kitchens from 
March. It will be seen that the classification of 
labourers at large works was throughout the 
famine practically that prescribed by the Famine 
Commission of 1898, the only modification made 
being that the age-limit of working children was 
fixed in January 1900 at 10 to 14 instead of 8 to 
12, children below 10 being treated as non- 
workers. 'rhis change was, in my opinion, a great 
advantage in many ways : — , 

(1) The tendency to class as workers very 

small children to the detriment of their 
health was checked, as there was some 
excuse for a 6 or 7-year old child being 
classed as a worker 8 years of age, but 
there would be no excuse for the same 
child being classed as a worker 10 
years of age. 

(2) Small children who did little or no work 

were thus weeded out and the tasks 
improved. The exclusion of children 
below 10 years of age reduced the 
number of carriers, whose proportion 
is always considerably in excess of 
requirements. 

(3) The cost of relieving children between 8 

and 10 years of age gratuitoudy (they 


got 6 cliattaks) was about 26 pov cent, 
less than that of relieving them as labou- 
rers aud paying them 8 ohattaks oaob. 

The following table compares the wage scale 
that was in force from time to time with the 
wage scale prescribed by the last Famine Com- 
mission : — 
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It was believed that the wages of 20 ohattaks 
and . IB ohattaks for Classes I and II, respect- 
ively, were more than sufficient, and were accord- 
ingly reduced to 19 and 14 ohattaks. This reduced 
scale of wages, which was in force from the third 
week in January up to the 1st week in July, did 
not in any way afEect the health of the workers. 
The number of labourers during this period rose 
from 70,000 to 83,000, so that all officers had 
ample opportunities of judging whether the wage 
scale was sufficient for these two classes. The 
increase in the wage of working children from 8 to 
10 ohattaks followed an increase in the age-limit 
to 14 years. Besides, it was observed that children 
worked the hardest, and they wanted more nourish- 
ment than their size or age would warrant. 
Children between 10 to 14 years of age who were 
unable to work were fed at the kitchen on the 8 
chattak scale, and this scale of rations seemed 
barely to satisfy them. Children working 8 hours 
in the day certainly wanted more. 

The reduction of the minimum wage from 12 
to 9^ chattaks was necessitated by a considerable 
proportion of workers remaining persistently idle 
and doing just enough work to earn the lowest 
wage. It also attracted some people who did not 
need relief. This reduction, while it had the 
desired effect on idlers, also tended to keep off 
infirm labourers who were capable of giving only 
a low task, and therefore earning only the mini- 
mum wage. 














Tlio lattnr class were no douLi eventually 
iilirown on gratuitous relief. The reduced mini- 
mum wage of cLattalcs therefore did not in my 
opinion meet all cases, hut its effects were not 
npprccinblo under the sub-gang system. As the 
distress got more acute the 12 chattak minimum 
wage had to bo reverted to in the middle of May. 
Alter the rains set in, as agricultural labour 
commenced, measures had to be taken to drive off 
works such people as could bo employed privately. 
The famine relief wages were beginning to come 
in competition with wages offered for private 
labour, and early in July the wage scale of 14, *12 
and 10 chattaks for Classes I, II and III, respect- 
ively, was brought into force. Tlie proportion of 
nursing mothers became excessive, as they were 
given only nominal tasks on the advice of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. From early in August 
nursing mothers were fed at tho kitchen attached 
to worKs on rations equivalent to 14 chattaks. As 
agricultural operations ospanded with the advance 
of tho monsoon, tho wage scale was further 
reduced to 12, 10 and 8 chattaks for Classes I, II 
and III, and lastly, tho expedient of feed- 
ingall workers was resorted to in the last week 
of October. This experiment was successful 
at tho stage that it was tried, as there was plenty 
of fiold labour. This form of relief was distasteful 
to tho people, but, as there was abundance of field 
labour available, any rigorous measure short of 
driving off the labourers was justified. At any 
earlier stage of the famine the experiment would 
have been risky. 

The I'cduction of the wages of Classes I and 
11 from 20 and 15 chattaks to 19 and 14 chattaks, 
respectively, is estimated to have effected a saving 
of 1120,079 between 1st February and the 7th 
July. There are no means of ascertaining the 
saving effected by tho reduction of the minimum 
wage. Tho 9J chattak wage did not reduce the 
number on works. As a matter of fact, the 
number increased from 75,700 in tho beginning 
of February to 87,700 early in May, which indi- 
cates that tho proportion of tho people on works 
not really in need must have been inconsiderable. 

30. The classification prescribed by the * 
Famine Commission of 1898 appears to have 
answered well. ITnder Class li fell (1) women, 

(2) working children over 14 years of age, (3) men 
who wore not sufficiently strong to bio classed as 
diggers, but who were at the same time not infirm, 
and who could not, therefore, be put under Class 
JV, This class did a full woman’s task. 

My enquiries showed that the above three 
classes require about tho same amount of food. 
Tho workers getting a 14-chattak wage were 
always found to be generally in good health. The 
14-chattak wage cannot be said to be excessive 
for a woman. It gives her roughly a pound of 
flour and other necessaries. If then tho working 
yputh above 14 years of age and men who fell 
pnder Class II really required ruoro nourishment 
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than wliat 'Slifficed a woman« these classes should 
have appreciably deteriorated in health on the 34i« 
chattak ration in the course of six months. That 
they stood the test during a period of severe 
distress may, 1 think, he taken, as sudioieut proof 
of the suitability of the classification. 

■ The proportion of women does not appear to 
have been greater under this system of classification 
than in previous famines, while the unprecedented 
character of the famine would be a good explana- 
tion of any excess. Amongst some classes there 
are no doubt sentimental ohjeotions to a man 
and woman receiving the same wage, but 
experience has shown that these objections are so 
strong as to keep off works men really in need. 
On the other hand, women on works were often 
known to earn the full wage, while their husbands 
in the same or higher class received the minimum. 

The absence of sexual distinction did not lead 
to any difficulty. Looking at the question in its 
jSuancial aspect, the absence of sexual distinction 
and the levelling of youths of 14 and above, and 
men who are not fit to be diggers, with women, and 
paying them all a li-chattak wage (which was 
found to be sufficient), is distinctly an economical 
arrangement. It would have been otherwise if the 
wage of 16 chattaks prescribed by the Famine 
Commission of 1898 had been adhered to. 

31. The Code task system was introduced 
from the outset, as the famine was of a most severe 
character owing to the total failure of crops. 

32. 1 have had no experience of the system 
of payment by results or the intermediate system 
on regular relief-works. But judging from the 
conditions in this district where distress was acute, 
1 am inclined to think that such a system would 
not he suitable in cases of severe famine. Under 
this system a worker with a large number of 
dependants earns the same wage as one with no 
dependants. The task-work system combined 
with the organization of small gangs with a mini- 
mum wage and a penal wage and with a system 
of payment strictly in proportion to results down 
to the penal wage, is in my opinion sufficiently 
elastic and is best suited to meet severe' distress. 
The system of payment by results would have a 
tendency to drive off works people who cannot 
earn a minimum wage although they may not 
appear infirm. Such people would go to swell 
the village gratuitous lists. In theory the infirms 

' can always be distinguished from the able-bodied 
and can be formed into separate gangs and put on 
task-work, but such exact classification with the 
agency that has to he employed on famine works 
is not found to be practicable. In this district the 
orders were to form separate gangs of infirm 
workers, but it was found very difficult to get the 
staff on works to do this, and the staff was not in 
all cases inefficient. / 

33. The tasks have been shown against Ques- 
tion 16. The full task was demanded from all 



worlvci’s, i.e.t from each sub-gang. This no doubt 
affected tbo results. No allowance was made for 
tbo distance tbe workers bad come from, and 
persons residing within 3 miles of a work were 
not allowed to live in t.be camp, so that they 
travelled up to 6 miles in tbe day. In January 
IDOO, tbo Glass I digger’s task was increased from 
8'1' to 100 cubic feet. 3?or railway ballast breaking 
tbe task for a sub-gang was increased from 26 to 
to 32 cubic feet in April 1900. Tbe circumstances 
which led up to the changes towards severity was 
that tbo majority of the people had got accustomed 
to the work and were in hard condition. 

3d!. The scale of wages adopted at the com- 
mencement of tbo famine appeared to be unduly 
liberal in the case of workers of Classes I and II 
(20 and 16 chattaks), and it was accordingly 
reduced to 19 and Idi chattaks respectively. This 
scale was in my opinion sufficient. The increase 
of the working child’s wage from 8 to 10 chattaks 
was necessary owing to the increase in the age- 
limit to 14 years and also for other reasons. On 
this wage scale the workers were found to conti- 
nue in good health from the lost week of January 
up to the 1st week of July. As regards the reduc- 
tion of the minimum wage to 9-1- chattaks, it had 
the effect of a penal wage, and the proportion of 
workers who earned that wage fell considerably 
and the tasks improved. This -wage was 20 per 
cent, below the 12 chattak minimum, and it could 
scarcely be expected to keep a man in working 
strength for any length of time, but under the 
sub-gang system, where the weak or lazy were 
mixed with the able-bodied and willing workers, 
its effects were not fully felt during tbe cold 
weather. However, continued exposure to an 
exceptionally trying sun during 8 hours of the 
day in the hot months, and the unavoidable dis- 
comforts of camp life, and the monotony of the 
work appreciably affected the health of labourers 
who were not strong, and it was found necessary 
to revert to the 12-cbattak wuge. It would have 
been better to continue the 9-1- or even 9-chattak 
wage as a penal wage and re-introduce the 12- 
chattak scale as the minimum wage. The further 
reductions made in the wage scale from July on- 
wards were necessary to induce people to go back 
to their usual occupations. The numbers on 
works during the months of July, August and 
September w’ere larger than had been expected, 
but this w'as partly due to late sowings. Sowings 
w'ero lato both because the monsoon burst later 
than usual and because cultivators had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining seed and cattle. There was no 
employment for women till weeding of crops 
began, and no weeding could be done while it was 
raining or till some time after it ceased to rain. 
Prices continued high up to the end of October 
(S-J- seers), and cultivators who were reduced in 
circumstances, taking advantage of the distress, 
offered wages for field labour insufficient to 
support life. These circumstances account for 
the large numbers contimring on the works during 



the monsoon in spite of the considerable reduction 
of wages. Some labourers did occasionally save 
a pice by various devices, such as making a meal 
of parched gram or by mixing iuari flour (the 
staple food) with urid dal flour, which was a little 
cheaper than juari, and of which a little seemed to 
go a long way. With devices like this, and 
a little occasional pinching, a certain proportion of 
the labourers who had been on works since 
Ifovember and December 1899, returned home 
with B2 to E3 between a family in June or 
July. This no doubt enabled many petty onltiva-: 
tors and labourers to go back to their homes to 
resume their usual occupation. 

Before the wage scale was reduced the workers 
saved a little money by using green food, such as 
"tarota.” 

Copper coin freely returned to the banias on 
the works, and throughout the famine it sold at 
a discount of a quarter to half an annatotbe 
rupee. 

35. A rest-day wage equivalent to the mini- 
mum wage rvas given to the workers. During 
the monsoon it was stopped for a little time, ' but 
it had to be reverted to. Under the task systeni 
the workers could not earn more than the full 
wage. In this district the condition of payment 
of the rest-day wage was that the labourer should 
have worked for the three preceding days. Giveq 
that the daily task set is one which an average 
famine labourer can perform in 8 hours* time. I 
think that the system of payment of a rest-day 
wage on the above condition is preferable, as other- 
wise only the strong would be able to earn more, 
than the full wage to support themselves on the 
rest-day. 

36. I think the minimum wage of 12 ohattaks 
is too high to meet the cases of idlers and persons 
who are not in need of relief coming on tlio works, 
ifo penal wage was in force in this province, 
except that the 9^ chattak minimum answered 
the same purpose so far as the above cases were 
concerned. I think fining in suitable cases should 
be continued down to the'penal wage or something 
between the minimum and penal wage. 

37. The minimum wage was allowed at the 
outset, and at the commencement a large propor- 
tion of workers earned that wage only. Since, 
however, this wage was reduced to 9^ chattaks, 
the full or proportional wages were generally 
earned. This fact coincided with the introduction 
of the sub-gang system, to which tho improvement 
in tasks and higher earnings must also in a great 
measure be traced. The reasons for a large 
proportion of the workers earning the minimum 
wage at the commencement were (1) the labourers 
were unaccustomed to stone-breaking, whicli 
formed the bulk of the rdief-works at the time ; 

(2) each worker’s outturn was measured separately, 
and this could not be done satisfactorily or fairly ; 

(3) there was a tendency to idle and cam the 
lowest wage by doing the least work. 



3S. Payment was made daily tlii'ougliout the 
famine since the regular roliof-worlcs were opened, 
and this system worked admirably. 

39. When tcst*works were opened payments 
were made twice a week, and it was observed that 
new-comers were put to great inconvenience. 
This was also ray experience in 1896-97, when 
payment was made on relief-works twice a week, 
new-comers cannot at once establish credit with 
the hania, and if they cnino with empty pockets, 
as they often do, they are in a bad way. Besides 
the bania takes great risl: by giving credit to 
labourers who may leave the work any time, and 
he therefore charges excessive rates for supplies. 
1 observed this at many workers where credit was 
started in sj^to of daily payments. 

40. Payment was made to the individual, and 
this system worked very well, and no inconvenience 
was felt. 


I would prefer this system to that of paying 
the head of the gang. 

41. There was no penal wage in force in this 
district. On the 15th May the following numbers 
received the full wage, the minimum wage and 
a wage lictwcen the full and minimum wage at 
the stone-breaking works at Akola and Khadki 
Takli 

Nurnbor. 


(<i) Full wage , . . 

(i) Minimum vrage . 

(c) A wage hetweon llie full 
minimum wngo . . 


f 4,814 Akola quarry, 
'1 8,9G1 Khadki Takli. 

/ 80 Akola quarry. 

• 1 1,050 Khadki Takli. 
nndf 115 Akola quarry, 
.1 m. Khadki T.akli. 


Generally speaking, fining below the minimum 
wage of 12 or 9^- chattaks (which amormted to a 
penal wage) had the effect of rapidly improving 
the tasks of sub-gangs and inducing then to earn 
the full or proportionate wage. Continual fining 
did not appear to have driven people off works, 
excepting some weakly persons who returned to 
their homes and wore thrown on gratuitous relief. 
I must note, however, that in very few cases fining 
had to bo resorted to for any length of time. 

42. Any of the proscribed systems of payment 
by results was not in force. But tbe payment of 
proportionate wage down to the minimum was 
iutroduocd by tbe Superintending Engineer in 
December 1899. 


In Pebruary 1900, tbe following system of 
proportional payment was brought into force. On 
a stone-breaking tbe sub-gang of eight breakers 
and tbe requisite number of carriers and quarriers 
was paid the full wage if tbe outturn was 25 cubic 
feet. Eor an outturn of less than 18 cubic feet 
the sub-gang was paid tbe minimum wage ; for 
18 oubio feet and over, the members of sub-gang 
received one ])ice each above tbe minimum wage, 
and for 21 cubic feet or more they received one 
pice less than the minimum wage of their class. 
This system could not be worked when wage had 
to he calculated on certain prices of grain. ’ 
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43. This question presumably refers to tlio 
pieee-w'ork or intermediate system, neither of ■which 
was adopted in this district. 

On large works the non-working children were 
relieved by feeding them at kitchens attached to 
the works. Infirm workers were formed into se- 
parate gangs and given the minimum wage for ii 
nominal task. From March 1900 infirm ivorkers 
wore also fed at the kitchens. 

4i4i. No contractors were employed at any stage 
of the famine. 

45. Not applicable to this district. 

46. The prices scale for the calculation of 
wages was fixed every week by the Deputy Com- 
missioner on weekly price lists received from the 
Tahsildars. 

It was based on junri or rice whichever was 
cheaper. Small variations in prices under half a 
seer were neglected. 

47. The camping ground was selected by the 
Executive Engineer ' and approved by the Civil 
Surgeon. 

It was first estimated how many labourers the 
work to be opened would employ for a given period, 
usually six months. Hutting accommodation was 
then provided for at least half the estimated num- 
be.r, at the rate of 3 persons per hut. The hos))ital, 
oliolera and small-pox sheds, kitchen, oCficos of all 
kinds, quarters for the establishment, and a pure 
water-supply, were also provided. 

) The selection of the camp principally depended 
on a suitable water-supply. Tools were provided 
for the estimated number of labourers, and a staff 
consisting of a Civil Officer, Camp Overseer, Work 
Agents, Hospital Assistant, Casliiers, Pay Clerks 
and Time-keepets and Store-keepers was appointed. 

The Hospital Assistant was provided by the 
Civil Surgeon, who had to be given notice before- 
hand.. The Public Works Department appointed 
tbe Public Works Department Staff, and the De- 
puty Commissioner appointed the Civil Officer 
(subject to the Commissioner’s approval) and 
Cashier and Pay Clerks. 

The work was then thrown open, and as the 
labourers arrived they were collected at a fixed 
place (indicated by a flag), and the Civil Officer 
then classified them and gave each a ticket of ad- 
mission noting the class of the labourer, oaste, etc. 
The dependants, if any, were noted on the back of 
the ticket, and these were brought on the muster- 
roll maintained at the kitchen. The labourers were 
then passed on to the Camp Overseer, who formed 
them into sub-gangs and set them to work. The 
tools were issued daily to the mnkaddam by tbe 
Store-keeper, who obtained the mnkaddam’s sig- 
nature on a register showing the issue. “ 

The mnkaddam was responsiblb for the safe 
return of the tools every evening. 



At a stonc-broakini; work tlio tasking of a sub- 
gang was fixed as follows : — 

Eight Class II workers, or their equivalent in 
Class I or Class III, were grouped together on the 
breaking ground, and they were assisted by two or 
three Class I quarriers according to the degree of 
hardness of the quarry, and ordinarily by one Class 
III carrier. Those persons formed a sub-gang, and 
four sub-gangs formed a gang, which was placed 
under a mukaddam. The breakers stacked their 
day's outturn on a plot of ground which was peg- 
ged out to fixed dimensions, and by means of a 
graduated bamboo in the centre of the plot, the 
day’s work was calculated. 'I'he Work Agent mea- 
sured each sub-gang’s work with the assistance of 
the mukaddam and noted it in the measurement- 
book. 

The sub-gang then carried their day’s outturn 
to the largo stack. Payment for each day’s work 
was made the following morning by the'Time- 
koepor and Pay Clerk, the Time-keeper having 
previously entered in their muster-sheets the names 
and outturn of work of each sub-gang and the wage 
earned in pice by each individual. 

The Camp Overseer and the Civil Officer super- 
vised measurements, and tlie Civil Officer checked 
payments. 

In the case of earth-work, the ground to be 
excavated was nicked off into squares measuring 10 
by 10 feet. The sub-gang for earth-work consisted 
of four Class I diggers and from 6 to 12 carriers 
of Classes II and 111, according to lift and lead, the 
number of carriers being worked out from a table. 

Fines were inflicted under orders of an officer 
not beloav the rank of a Sub-Divisional Officer, 
who had to specify the particular sub-gangs which 
were to be fined, the amount of fines, and the 
period for wliich they were to continue if the out- 
turn showed no improvement. 

The Civil Officer was furnished by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer with a letter of credit on which he 
• drew cheques on the nearest Sub-Treasury. At all 
camps the copper w'as supplied on the spot by the 
contractors who had undertaken to supply it. 

As copper was selling at a discount, this device 
saved Government the cost of carriage and escort. 

The Civil Officer was also furnished by the 
Deputy Commissioner with an imprest for kitchen 
expenditure, which was met from a letter of credit 
placed at the latter’s disposals by the Executive 
Engineer. 

The water-supply was most carefully conserved. 

Where wells were not available, temporary wells 
wore made, lined with stone. 

The borders of the wells were raised to prevent 
back-flow of dirty water, and pulleys and iron 
buckets were supplied to each well. Each well had 
a thorn fencing round it with a narrow entrance. 

Special people were told off to draw water and 
to carry it. 



No one had access to the wells except tl>e 
drawers and carriers. Water was distributed through 
iron troughs to the workers from distribution sheds, 
where it was stored in large earthern pots or casks. 
These sheds were fenced in. The water-supply 
arrangements were carried out striotly in accord- 
ance with the instructions given in Appendix D- 
XIV of North-Western Provinces Code. The wells 
were disinfected with permanganate of potash in 
rotation hi- weekly. There was a Poreman in charge 
of the water-supply arrangements, and the Civil 
Officer had the entire management of water-supply. 

The hospital requirements were supplied by the 
Medical Department. There was a special diet 
scale prescribed by the Sanitary Commissioner for 
nimates of the hospital. 

The Medical Officer sent an indent of his daily 
requirements every morning to the Civil Officer, 
who got supplies from a bania. The food for pa- 
tients was separately cooked at the kitchen for 
dependants under the supervision of the Civil Officer. 

It was the business of the Medical Officer to go 
round the camp every morning and send over to 
the hospital persons who needed attendance. Ho 
distributed fresh or condensed milk amongst sickly 
infants. He weeded out the infirm workers. 

The Civil Officer was responsible for the sanita- 
tion of the camp. A staff of sweepers was appoin- 
ted to remove dirt and the camp was swept by 
infirm workers of the lower classes. 

The boundary beyond which workers had to 
resort were indicated by flags, and a staff of chow- 
kidars was selected from the workers to attend to 
sanitation. Trenches for people to resort to were 
made at some distance from the camp. The Medi- 
cal Officer brought to the notice of the Civil officer 
all defects regarding water-supply and sanitation. 

4i8. Tasks were stiffened or relaxed by the 
Superintending Engineer who is also Public Works 
Department Secretary, and wages were changed by 
the same officer in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner. In some distances the wages were altered 
by the Local Government. The Commissioner did 
in some cases issue orders regarding the modifica- 
cation of wages, and I am not aware of his having 
been overruled. The Deputy Commissioner had no 
authority to stiffen or relax tasks or wages. 

51. After the monsoon burst, arrangements 
were made to get back workers near their homes as 
far as possible, and with this view workers residing 
in camps were drafted on to small or village works 
near their own villages, their dependants b'eing put 
on the gratuitous relief lists. As the monsoon ad- 
vanced the kitchens attached to large works wore 
closed, and the works were converted into small 
works without hutting accommodation. These trans- 
fers wore successfully carried out. The people lieing 
willing to go back to their villages either to find 
field labour or to go to small works near their homes. 

52. The small or village works formed the 
principal monsoon programme. The object was to 



pet Ijaclc people concentrated on large worlss to 
their villages to gradually resume their ordinary 
occupation. 

63. Tho small or village works included im- 
provement of fair weather roads and village sites, 
collection of stone-metal for made-roads, carrying 
of stone-metal from the quarry to the roadsides. 

6d). These works were conducted under the 
■supervision of the Public Woi’ks Department, 
except towards the close of the famine, when they 
wore taken over entirely by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to curtail es^blishment charges, and they 
were managed by the Local Pund Agency. 

No works were conducted" through landholders- 
50. Tho Code task system was enforced. The 
scale of wages w’ere — 


Claxs 1 

II 

« III 



. 12 cliattaks. 


8 


a 


A rest-day wage on the same scale was allowed, 
A further reduction was made from the 2nd August 
as follows : — 


Claes I IS cliattaks. 

,, XX ...... 10 ,, 

,, XXI . . . . . .8,, 

On the 21st September the wages were reduced 
to 10, 8 and 6 ohattaks for Glasses I, II and III 
respectively. Nursing mothers and infirm workem 
were fed at tho kitchen throughout the monsoon. 

Employment was not restricted to any special 
classes, but was given to all who were in need of 
relief. 

57. Tho only persons entitled to admission at 
village w’orks were — 


(1) those who were drafted by Civil Officers 

from largo works, and 

(2) other villagers whom tickets of admission 

were issued by tho village Patel after 
enquiry into his circumstances. This 
system of selection worked well. 


58. Large and small works did not exist close 
to one another. The district was divided into blocks 
7 miles square, and only one village work was 
opened in each block according to requirements. 

59. I am of opinion that the extension of 
small village works so as to serve an area of, say, six 
or seven miles square each towards the close of the 
hot weather is very desirable. This arrangement 
would bring all workers back to their homes and 
they would be available for agricultural operations 
from time to time, and would be more readily 
absorbed by private labour than they would if they 
had been concentrated on large works. Notwith- 
standing all precautions, amongst the residents on 
works old or weak persons and children and infants 
sulforod in health by exposure to damp and cold in 
the rains. 

When they got ill they left the works and 
returned to their homes or wandered. All this 
would be avoided by converting large works into 
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small tvorlvs without camps and opening a village 
'work in each block, so that all labourers could ' 
return lionic after the day’s work. 

Slost of the labourers would have to walk a few 
miles to get employment, which of itself Avould be 
a good test of necessity. Admission could then 
safely he restricted to persons who obtained tickets 
from village oHlcials, and tlie risk of works being 

unnecessarilv crowded would thus ho avoided. 

• 

GO. There are no aboriginal tribes in this 
district excepting a few Korkus, Nihals, Bheels 
and Gonds, who live at the foot of the Salpura 
hills. 

During the greater part of the famine period 
they had plenty of work in the Mclghat forests. 
They were also employed in making bamboo mats 
and baskets required for relief-works, llclief had 
to he taken near their homes, and latterly such of 
them ns had not gone away into the Melghat 
(3illli(dipnr District) where specinl relief was pro- 
vided for them by the Porest Department, had to 
he put on gratuitous relief. As far as this'' district 
is concerned, the special relief given to them by 
paying them for baskets and mats wliicli they made 
was successful. 

Gl. Tlicrc are very few villages situated in 
forests in this district. No regular forest or fodder 
works Were opened. But tho opening of reserve 
forests to peojdo for cutting grass ou easy terras 
afforded employment to a large number of people 
of all classes for some months. 

G2. During tho monsoon nursing mothers wore 
employed on weeding selected tiolds of poor culti- 
vators in tho neiehhourhood of works. ’J’ho Civil 
Ollicor seleefed fields for weeding after consulting 
village Patels, and parties of nursing mothers on 
works wen; every morning made over to the field 
owners who exacted work from them. This 
nrnmgonient was in force during tho months of 
.September, October ami November, hut tho mimbor* 
emi)loyed on tins work was not large, as the .system 
of fei'ding nur.'.ing mothers had considerabiy re- 
duced their nmnher. 



been relieved gratuitously by doles, the cost would 
have been 1 anna 2 pies per unit. That these 
special measures gave effective relief to weavers, 
I have no doubt. The only alternative was to put 
them on gratuitous relief, which would have cost 
more money and demoralised a class as well known 
for its indi^stry as for its poverty. More might 
perhaps have been done in this respect, but it 
would be very difficult to find sale for a very large 
stock after the famine, and there would he great 
depression in the trade of weavers while Govern- 
ment was dispodng of the stock. It is not practi- 
cable to sell the stock at any great distance from 
the district. 

I do not think the short sales during a famine 
are fully made up for in the following year or two, 
and it is not advisable for Government to keep 
large stocks for several years. 

66. Beyond throwing open forests on easy 
terms and improving the water-supply nothing was 
done in this district. Some grass dep6ts were 
opened in the Melghat in the Ellichpur District, 
but 'the dep6ts were at a very great distance from 
this district, and the grass collected did not last 
long. The Forest Department offered to give grass 
to cultivators on the advance system in the Melghat, 
but this concession was not availed of as cultivators 
could not go long distances with their carts to fetch 
grass. The forest concessions, no doubt, saved a 
large number of cattle, and whatever grass was 
available within a reasonable distance was dis- 
tributed throughout the district by private enter- 
prise. A large quantity of juari stalks, which 
forms excellent fodder, was imported by rail by 
tradesmen and owners of cattle from the Central 
Provinces, but the railway freight was found ex- 
cessive. There was, however, great’ mortality of 
cattle, and it is estimated that fully 40 per cent, of 
the live-stock died. 

A large number of cattle which had been taken 
from the plains to the hills for grazing died, as they 
were not accustomed to the conditions of life in the 
hills. 

67. No operations were undertaken for the 
supply of compressed grass to tracts where it was 
required. 

68. (a) On large public works dependants 
were fed at kitchens. 

(6) The dependants of persons on village works 
were fed at kitchens opened in villages, only some 
who were incapable of travelling to the nearest 
kitchen being given grain doles. No cash was paid 
to dependants. 

69. Dp to the 10th May gratuitous relief was 
afforded in the shape of grain dole. This was 
preferred to cash payment as — 

(a) From the experience of relieving depen- 
dants on works daring the scarcity of 
1896-97, it appeared that a grain dole 
was less acceptable to the recipients 
than cash. 



J? 

(i) TJncler this system a "better check Tras 
exercised, as the hania supplied the 
grain and he expected payment every 
■weelc from the village Patel, -who 
received payment on a hill. A dis- 
honest Patel ■would have less hesitation 
in misappropriating cash than in mis- 
appropriating food for the poor. 

As the village relief had to he expanded, kitchens 
were opened from the IQtb May. This was the 
simplest, cheapest and most effective form of 
gratuitous relief, especially in the case of children 
whose parents or guardians could not support them. 
This form of relief was again even less acceptable 
than grain doles, and, generally speaking, only 
those really in distress accepted it. It ensured the 
daily examination of the recipients hy the village 
officials and the village committees. 

70. Pesides the classes mentioned in paragraph 
141 of the lleport of the Pamine Commission of 
1880, the following persons were given gratuitous 
relief : — 

(1) respectable women who were unaccus- 
tomed to out-door work and who could 
not appear in public, provided they had 
no relations to support them ; 

(2) poor women in an advanced stage of 

pregnancy who could not be reasou- 
ahly expected to go to a relief work 
sonic distance from their homes, and 
who had no one to support them ; 

(3) during the. monsoon, nursing mothers 

who bad left relief works and w'ho 
were without employment and had 
no relations to support them ; 

(4^ some village menials (Mahars) whose 
services were absolutely necessary, 
and who had not received the usual 
remuneration from the majority of 
the ryots owing to failure of corps. 

The above persons were admitted to gratuitous 
relief hy the Circle Inspector, who had local 
knowledge of the people, and who made equiries of 
the village officials and the village Committees. 
The tests applied wove — 

(1) the recipients were mustered every day 

hy the village officials who also made 
close enquiries whether they had 
any moans of earning a livelihood or 
whether any one siippoited them; 

(2) all cases who hecame ineligible for relief 

were reported by village officials to 
the Circle Inspector at his next visit. 
TIio circle Inspector also made 
enquiries on his account; 

lo) any p-. rson who could go to a kitchen’ 
v.-a‘i not given a dole; and 

(i) frcquf'ut inspections hy the Kolief 

Tahsihlar, Iiisjjectin" 
Ofiii-rs and the Deputy Commis* 
»ioner. 



71. Seven poor-houses were opened in the 
district on the 7th December. Only wanderers who 
had drifted away from their homes, habitual beg- 
gars and persons who were unfit for employment 
on worhs were admitted. The hulk of the inmates 
was from the first two classes. The number in the 
poor-houses were never excessive. The highest , 
number of inmates at any one poor-house at a time 
was 316, and in the whole district the number 
never exceeded 1,220. 

72. Vagrants and immigrants were temporarily 
relieved at a poor-house. They were given a meal 
or two and sent on to a work. Persons who 
refused to work on relief works were not sent to a 
poor-house as a punishment, and cases of persons 
absolutely refusing to work wore not met with. 

73. The Committees weeded out the poor- 
houses every week and sent persons to relief works 
or back to their homes if they had any. The 
Inspecting Officers also periodically weeded the 
poor-houses. 

74. In May there were 48 kitchens, and after 
the rains broke the number was increased to 146. 
In the hot weather the kitchens were opened only 
at the larger villages, and they relieved the sur- 
rounding villages within a radius of 2 to 3 miles. 
As tho experiment of kitchens proved successful, 
and the large works were converted into small 
works without camps, more kitchens were opened 
and the distribution of doles was restricted only to 
those who could not walk daily to the nearest 
kitchen, or those whose caste prevented their 
accepting cooked food. Each kitchen was expected 
to servo a radius of 2^ miles. In some cases they 
had to be nearer to one another owing to the 
existence of rivers and nalas which could not be 
crossed by children during the rains. 

75. A kind of porridge of coarsely ground 
juari was given. The scale of rations was as 
follows : — 

Adults . . .7 obattaks of coarsely ground juari. 

Children between 10 

and 14 years . 4§ „ „ „ 

Children between 7 

and 10 years . 34 „ „ „ 

Children below 7 

years . . „ 

To every seer of juari 2 chattaks of dal, ^ 
chattak oil, 1 chattak salt and f ohattak dry 
chillies were added, and the whole boiled to such a 
consistency that one chattak of the dry ration 
equalled' 6 chattaks of cooked food. Only one 
meal was given about midday. People were 
generally made to eat what they could on the 
premises and take'away the balance for the evening. 

76. The Deputy Commissioner himself gave 
orders as to where the kitchens were to be opened, 
and he took care to see that they were not opened 
anywhere near large relief works. In a few cases 
these kitchens w'ere opened close to relief works, 
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but tbc Civil OlBcers and villngc officials in cbargo 
of civil kitchens bad orders to compare daily tbeir 
respective .muster-rolls and to seo that no person 
Tras given double relief. Besides, the meals vrere 
distributed at those two kitchens at one hour. A 
kitchen at a work only relieved the dependants of 
workers, while a village kitchen relieved those 
entitled to relief at their own homes. 

77. Admission to kitchens was not free. Only 
persons who were drafted by Civil Officers from 
largo works and furnished with tickets, and those 
who obtained tickets from Circle Inspectors after 
enquiry, were admitted. The committee in charge 
of the kitchen was also authorized to relieve tem- 
porarily any wanderers or persons who appeared 
to be starving, and these persons were produced 
before the Circle Inspector at his next visit for 
admission. 

71- (o). The poor-house ration was as fol- 
lows : — 

AduUa. 


Juari flour 
Dal 
Salt 
Oil 

Chillic? . 


. 7 ebattaks. 
. 1 ebnttak. 

. ^ ounce. 



>» 

II 


Children between 10 and 14 years of age. 


Flour , 
Dal 
Salt 
Oil 

Chillier . 


« 43 ebattaks. 

. i ebnttak. 

. fj. ounce. 

• Tr »» 

• ? 


Children lelirecn 7 to 10 years of age. 


Flour . 
Dal 


Sr.U 

Oil 

Cliillico . 


S} ebattaks. 
t chattak, 
J ounce, 
i 

• >1 


i .. 


Children lehr 7 years 0 / age. 


Fbar . 

« 

t 


. ebattaks 

I>r.l 

• 

• 


. i ebattak. 

S.ilt 

• 



. ■j’. ounce. 

Oil 


- 


• I’e *» 


• 

f 


. i .. 



officials, once a \reok by tlie Circle Inspector, and 
at longer intervals by tbe other officers mentioned 
above. 

76 (a). Payment was made in grain once a 
weelc at the village chotodi by the village officials 
in the presence of the village committee. In the 
case of only a few villages where grain could not 
bo obtained, the recipients had to go to some 
neighbouring village fixed' by the Relief Naib- 
Tahsildar. 

77 (a). Village gratuitous relief was given 
only to persons mentioned in Sections 55, 68 and 
139 of the Revised Pamine Code for Berar. Very 
few pregnant women, purdamsUin women and 
village menials wore in receipt of village gratui* 
tons relief. 

78. Kunbis or Malis, who are generally the 
highest castes available in villages, were employed 
as cooks. Sonars (goldsmiths), Lohars (black- 
smiths), Sutars (carpenters), Simpis (tailors), Telis 
(oil-sellers), Pardesi Rajputs, Gowlis and, strangely 
enough, Bhois, who were of lower caste tlian 
Kunbis, refused to accept cooked food under any 
circumstances, and they had to be given either 
kitchen dry rations or grain doles. Kunbis, Malis, 
Rungaris were reluctant to accept cooked food and 
did not accept it till they were pressed by hard 
necessity. They had no objection, however, to 
send their children to the kitchens. There was no 
particular stage of the famine when the reluctance 
shown by the above classes was greater or less than 
at other periods. 

79. The village Patel and a committee con- 
sisting of three to five respectable villagers were in 
charge of kitchens. A clerk (generally a school- 
master) was employed to keep tbe accounts and 
muster-roll. The kitchens were supervised by 
Circle Inspectors, Relief Naib-Tahsildar, Inspec- 
ting Officer and the Deputy Commissioner. These 
officers at each visit generally saw the people mus- 
tered and fed, ascertained whether the recipients 
were eligible for relief, and checked the accounts. 
The Circle Inspector did tliis every week, and the 
other officers at longer intervals. 

80. Cheap grain shops were opened in SI 
towns and villages. They were intended for the 
poorer classes who were given tickets after enquiry 
by committees which managed them. Each per- 
son’s daily requirements were noted in the ticket. 
The shops were supported by private charity, 
excepting those at Akola and Khamgaon, where 
all the tradesmen agreed amongst themselves to 
raise a fund by charging to the purchasers a few 
pies on various articles. The cheap grain shops 
cost R52,600, which was the net loss. The relief 
thus afforded was considerable and the shops were 
a success. 

81. Cheap grain shops did not discourage 
the importation of grain, nor did they affect gen- 
eral prices. 

82 (o). The amount of land revenue sus- 
pended was E4!,60,S4f7, or 19-3 per cent, of the 



total demand, but up to the end of November 1000, 
317,80,056, or 32*7 per cent, the total demand, 
bad remained uncollected. 

(i) Enquiries are in progress with regard to tbe 
remissions to be granted. 

83. Tbe principle on u'bieh suspensions were 
based was that no occupant should be driven to 
borrow money to pay his land revenue. The 
same principle has been applied to the question of 
remissions, regarding which enquiries are in prog- 
ress. The harvest of the current year . and the 
ability of the occupant to pay the suspended land 
revenue by Eebruary 1902 being considered, the 
village officials prepared lists of persons who were 
unable to pay their land revenue. The Tahsildar 
then made a local enquiry in each case, consulting 
respectable viUagers and seeing for himself what 
property the defaulters had. He then submitted 
liis recommendation to the Deputy Commissioner, 
who provisionally suspended the land revenue. 

845. Enquiries regarding suspensions wore 
started as the collection of revenue began and 
suspensions were determined afterwards. The en- 
quiry regarding remissions was deferred till the 
state of the crops of 1900-1901 was definitely ascer- 
tained. 

85. There are no Zamindari tracts in this 
district. 

80. The relief afforded by suspensions apear to 
have been sufficient, judging by the fact that after 
a very severe famine the cultivators have brought, 
the normal area under cultivation again. Statis- 
tics regarding registered documents warrant tbe 
inference that the cultivators wore not driven to 
borrow money to the extent that might have been 
expected considering that they had lost a whole 
year's crop and had to pay high prices for their 
food. Very few cases of abuse were noticed. Some 
of tho better classes of occupants, taking advantage 
r)f the concession that was intended only for the 
poorer cultivators, failed to pay their land revenue 
till coercive measures were taken against them. 
Very few cases have come to notice in which relief 
did not reach tho right persons, but such mistakes 
must ho expected where a largo number of ryots 
has to bo dealt with in each village. On tho other 
hand, in many cases in which the village officials 
had declared tho occupants as able to pay their 
land revenue, coercive processes were not rigorously 
enforcod, as it was discovered that the village 
officials’ reports were incorrect. 

S7 . The number of persons in receipt of relief 
oxoeeded 15 per cent, in the following months : — 


Ajitil 

l'.)ao . 

• 


Per cint. 

’.5 2 

May 

7* • 

• 

. 

17 -.{ 

Scr.- 

II • 

• 

• 

19 -;? 

J uly 

71 « 

• 

• 

. 17-3 


.\h Ui'“ famine in the hot weather deepened, gra- 
'.al'.ou-: relief had to he expanded. There was a 



“contraction of private charity ns the better classes 
pot nccnstomctl to surroundings indicating distress. 
*l'lio comparatively bell or classes of cultivators who 
hold out till their resources were exhausted had to 
go cvontuairy to i’clief-works, and their dependants 
were thrown on gratuitous relief. The crops in the 
district had totally failed, and altogether it was the 
severest famine ever known. 

88. I do not think the relief in this district was 
cither excessive or defective. The changing condi- 
tions gave ample warning and the district was 
prepared to meet them, ‘Wages’ on works were 
stilTcncd or relaxed and gratuitous relief contracted 
or expanded according to circumstances. 

80. The hulk of the people in receipt of relief 
belonged to the lower classes and labouring classes. 
In Jlerar all the landowners arc occupancy 
tenants, excepting a few Jagirdars and Izard'ars. 
I regret statistics are not available to show what 
proportion of occupancy tenant s or sub-tenants was 
in receipt of relief. But from my own obser- 
vations, I think about one-fourth of tho total num- 
ber belonged to these classes. 

no. Bcrnr has not suffered from a famine for 
several poncrations. The scarcity of 1806-97 was 
caused liy high prices and not by failure of crops. 
Ko organised relief operations were then conducted. 
The. famine which has iust closed is the severest 
within the recollection of tho oldest people in the 
district. It is impossible under the circumstances 
to make any comparison with regard to the readi- 
ness of people to accept State relief. 

91. There were many complaints from ryots in 
tho heginning of the famine that their ex-editors 
had stopped all credit. JIany ryots who before 
the famine used to obtain loans on simple Ixonds or 
stamped acknowledgments were found to mortgage 
their lands heavily, and some ryots again had to 
soli outright a portion of their holdings to their 
creditors. It had been predicted amongst Mar- 
waris that the year 1966 Sambat was to bring a 
serious calamity, and this fact, coupled with the 
actual famiuo which followed, alarmed money- 
lenders, who made tho conditions of credit very 
stringent. I think some cultivators had not 
exhausted their resources before they accepted 
State relief, but this enabled them to leave the 
works in time to bring their lands under cultiva- 
tion. If tlioy had been utterly without resources 
when they loft the works, I have no doubt that a 
large area would have remained uncultivated for 
want of funds, while many ryots would have lost 
their holdings. As regards the labouring classes, 
who formed the largest proportion of the recipients 
of relief, I am satistiedthat whatever resources they 
had wore exhausted at the first stage of the famine, 
when they had to support their own dependants. 

92. Excepting isolated oases which any kind 
of tost would probably escape, I think the test of 
the Code are sufiicient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it. If at any work a 
larger proportion of idlers who were not in need of 
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relief was found, llie fault, in my opinion, did not 
lie with llio tests, but with their application. 

93. In the case of Tillage worlts I l.hinlc n sys- 
tem of selection of applicants for work is fcnsii)l(; 
and should ho a(loj)tpd. On large works such a sya- 
tem appears to ho iinpracticahlc and very risky. 

94). llirths and deaths arc registered every day 
in villages hy the paiwari, after enquiry hy the 
village olfioials and hy village menials, and they 
are reported to the Police station once a week. In 
Municipal tow'ns occurrences arc registered hy the 
oiUcials of tho oommiltccs and reported weekly to 
the Police station. In other toAvns and in villages 
near police stations occurrences arc daily reported 
hy the village officials to the station-house officer. 

95. Tho mortality in this district was very high 
during tho months of .Tunc, .Inly, August, Septeru- 
her aud October, and was due in a great measure to 
the poorer classes eating large qtinntitics of green 
food, such as tarota, mixed witli grain. The eon- 
sumption of Kink vegetation of this kind, injurious 
in ordinary years, had a disastrous c(T»*ct on people, 
who wcrc helow par and had gono through many 
privations, Tho poorer classes also ustsd a large pro- 
portion of pulses, such as urnd, mung, etc., to which 
they were unaccustomed and which induced howcl- 
complaints, to which they were already predisiiosod 
during the monsoon. Pico of a very coarse quality 
imported from Burma was nUo largely used by 
tho poorer classes, instead of juari, to save the 
expense or trouble of converting juari into flour. 
This kind of rice, according to Church in his hook 
on “Pood-grains in India,” irritates Ihchoivols and 
contains, hulk for hulk, considerably less nutrition 
than juari. It must he reraemhered that rice is 
very rarely eaten by the poorer classes in Berar, 

The recipients of relief of all kinds in my opi- 
nion got sufficient food to keep them in health. 
I have already pointed out that tho food was often 
unsuitable and of a description to which tiic people 
were not accustomed. In villages tho poorer classes, 
who preferred living on their stores or on small 
wages given by private omploycrs to seeking State 
relief, no doubt got insufficient food. On this class 
the effect of normal diseases was often fatal. As 
impure or insufficient water-supply and exposure of 
an enfeebled population to damp in tho rains on tho 
one hand and unsuitable or insufficient food have 
such a close connection with bowel-complaints that 
I find it impossible to determine to what decree 
insufficient or unsuitable food was responsible or 
the high mortality. Thero is, however, good reason 
±0 believe that the quantity and quality of food did 
mave an appreciable effect on mortality durin" tho 
’famine period. ® 

96. With the failure of rains in 1899 and a 
rainfall below normal fox several preceding years, 
the water-supply was scanty. The wells in many 
villages had dried up, and at these places as well as 
at most relief-works, the people had to depend on 
temporary shallow wells made in the beds of rivers 
.or nallahs. The depth of water in wells in most 



parts of the district was very low. The supply 
from these sources got easily polluted and cholera 
broke out as early as December 1899. Under the 
local rules, when cholera breaks out in a village, a 
report has to he sent daily to the Deputy Com- 
missioner and the Civil Surgeon at head-quarters 
till the epidemic ceases. As many of the village 
menials were on relief-works, and as the village 
officials had a great deal of extra work thrown on 
them, and had troubles of their own, the tendency 
was to suppress cholera cases and attribute deaths 
.from cholera to bowel-complaints or “other causes.” 
Such cases were often brought to light. A large 
proportion of deaths from bowel-complaints and 
" other causes’* must, I think, be traced to impure 
water-supply. A year with a short rainfall in 
Berar is generally a healthy one, hut the conditions 
of 1899-1900 were different. 

The improvement of water-supply was taken in 
hand by the District Board at the close of the mon- 
soon of 1899. Existing wells were deepened and 
temporary wells were made at a cost of S17,284i. 
The water-supply at relief-works was disinfected 
bi-weekly, and all Circle Inspectors were supplied 
with permanganate of potash with direction to dis- 
infect wells in villages where there was cholera. 
In the larger towns the wells were regularly dis- 
infected by Medical Officers. 

97. (a) The sanitary arrangements on works 
hare been described against Question 22, 

(b) The sites for poor-houses were selected in 
consultation with the Civil Surgeon and necessary 
arrangements were made regarding drainage. The 
huts were made water-tight. The premises were 
swept by selected inmates and were also weeded 
during the rains. Latrines were attached to the 
poor-houses for inmates who could not walk any 
distance, and the other intimates had to resort to an 
open field trenched and set apart. 

A staff of sweepers was kept for cleaning the 
latrines and removing filth. The warders and the 
Superintendent prevented pollution of the premises, 
and the sanitary arrangements were supervised by 
one or more members of the committee who visited 
the poor-house twice a day. There was a com- 
pounder in charge of the medical and sanitary 
arrangements, and the Hospital Assistant in charge 
of the Town Dispensary visited the poor-house 
every day and brought defects to the notice of the 
authorities. A burial-ground was selected for each 
poor-house. There was a separate shed for lepers 
at each poor-house, and hospital and cholera sheds 
were also provided. The food was examined by 
members of the committee and the medical officer. 
A well was taken possession of for the sole use of 
the inmates, and it was fenced and guarded and 
disinfected once in ten days, special men being 
selected for drawing water and distributing it from 
a shed on the premises. Each inmate was supplied 
with a blanket and a mat to sleep on. Washing 
was insisted on twice a week, and oftener during the 
hot weather. 



(c) Persons fed at the village kitchens 'Were not 
allowed to live in the premises, and no special sani» 
tary arrangements were therefore required. The 
committee in charge of the kitchens gottheprem- 
ises swept by village menials, and they saw that 
the cooking pots were cleaned and that^ the quality 
of the- grain supplied was good. During the rains 
shelter was provided by villagers for the inmates to 
feed in. 

98. The grain shops on the works were inspected 
daily by the Civil Officer and the Medical Officer, 
and by the Civil Surgeon and other inspecting 
officers periodically. Inferior or unwholesome grain 
was very seldom noticed at these shops. 

99. The people supplemented their food among 
other wild products with — 

(1) Tarota leaves and seed and other jungle 

vegetation. 

(2) Tamarind leaves. 

(3) Grass seed. 

(4) Gular or wild figs. 

(6) The tender portion of the trunk of sendi 
trees. 

The products marked (1), (2) and (3), consumed 
in large proportions, injuriously affected the health 
o£ the people, already below par, and no doubt 
indirectly accounted for many deaths. 

100. There was a sprinkling of people from the 
Hyderabad territory on all works, and especially in 
poor-houses. Statistics as to their number are not 
available, but their proportion on the total number 
relieved was insignificant. They generally came 
in an emaciated condition. 

101. I regret statistics are not available, but 
the deaths amongst the small number of immigrants 
from the Hyderabad territory did not appreciably 
affect the death-rate of the district. 

102. The orphans were disposed of at the end 
of the famine by either making them over to their 
relations who where traced after enquiry or were 
made over to respectable people of their own or 
higher castes who were willing to adopt them. 
The instructions laid down in the North-Western 
Provinces Pamine Code were followed. No orphans 
were made over to Missionaries. 

103. The classification of the object of the 
Charitable Relief Fund, specified in paragraph 627 
of the Report of the- Pamine Commission of 1898, 
ate sufficiently wide and elastic to cover all suitable 
cases which should be relieved by charity. I can- 
not suggest any improvements in the management 
of the Fund. 

104. Complaints were heard from merchants 
that the East Indian Railway was not able to cope 
with the grain traffic, and that consignments were 
often delayed at stations on that line. I understand 
that the rolling-stock on that railway was in- 
sufficient. There were no complaints of delay on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


104). (a) By the courtesy o£ the Traffic Manager 
I got a weekly return showing imports and exports 
of grain by rail from every railway station in the 
district.' No statistics were collected regarding the 
traffic by road, but the Tahsildars kept me informed 
every week of the sufficiency, or otherwise, of food- 
supplies in their Taluqs. A considerable propor- 
tion of the grain imported by railway went on by 
road to the Basim and Buldana districts and the 
Hyderabad districts adjoining them, and it is not 
possible therefore to say what proportion of the 
assumed consumption of the people was imported. 

106. No such complaints were heard, except 
about six weeks after the monsoon burst, when 
occupants of fields found difficulty in getting labour 
for weeding their crops, and the wages on relief- 
works were promptly further reduced. The labourers 
were at first loath to leave relief-works, as the 
wages offered by cultivators were not sufficient to 
support them, and there were frequent interrup- 
tions in weeding owing to rains, when the people 
got nothing. 

106. The figures for the last 10 years show 
that there has been no continued change in the 
character of the crops sown except for a marked 
shrinkage in the cultivation of rahi since 1896-97, 
due to short rainfall. There are variations in the 
cultivation of juari and cotton, and in that of 
kharif and rahi crops as a whole, hut these have 
followed the character of the monsoon every year. 

There is very little double-cropping in this 
district, and the figures do not show any tendency 
for the substitution of food crops for more valuable 
crops or vice versd. 

107. Wages in grain are paid generally' only 
at harvest time, and occasionally at other times in 
smaller villages. Except at harvest there has been 
a tendency during the last 10 or 16 years to sub- 
stitute a cash for a grain wage. Erom enquiries 
made it appears that the wages of labourers have 
during the last 10 or 15 years appreciably risen in 
villages in sympathy with the rise in prices. There 
has been a marked rise in the wages in towns. 

108. Section 18. At test- works the maximum 
wages were based on the recommendations of the 
Famine Commission of 1898, but there was no 
minimum wage, and the workers were paid strictly 
by results. This system worked as well as the 
piece-work system prescribed in Section 18. 

Section 48. There were no Relief Tahsildars, 
but each Taluq had a Relief Naib-Tahsildar who 
worked under the orders of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Taluq Inspecting Officer. 

Section 65. Nursing mothers with sick infants 
were gratuitously relieved during the monsoon after 
they were drafted hack to their villages from works. 
This measure was found necessary to save the 
infants. The village kitchens were a departure 
from the Code. They afforded gratuitous relief to 
the classes falling under Section 65 of tie Famine 
Code, and the relief given in this shape was effective 
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and expeditious and economical as pointed out in a 
previous paragraph. 

Section 61 of the Code lays down that “ generally 
relief-works will commence on piece-work, and when 
distress deepens, the piece-work will he supple- 
mented by task-work on daily wages, with relief 
for dependants, if necessary.” When this Code 
was framed a famine of the character that was 
actually experienced was not thought of. The 
famine of 1899-1900 being of a very serious 
character, the task-work system was introduced at 
the outset. 

Sections 69, 70, 71 and 72. The classification 
of workers and non-working children was altered 
generally in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Report of the Commission of 1898. The 
advantages of this classification have been already 
described. _ 

Section 74 («) and (6). The sub-gangs were 
formed differently from what has been laid down in 
this section. 

Section 75. It has been shown elsewhere how 
proportional payments were made. 

Section 79 (a). . Payment was made daily, 
which minimised the chances of fraud and stimu- 
lated the people to work up to their fixed tasks, of 
which they received the benefit immediately. The 
system of daily payments simplified accounts. 

Section 81 (a) and (6). This rale was not 
followed, and no inconvenience was experienced. 
If an applicant for work was found to be in want 
on arrival, he was given a meal at the kitchen. 

Section 82. The adult workers were paid the 
minimum wage on Sundays contrary to the 
direction in the Code. This was absolutely neces- 
sary, as the daily wage was just sufficient to 
support the workers for the day, whereas the wage 
scale in the Code is more liberal. 

Sections 100, 101 and 102. Wages and 
Hattons . — The changes in the wage scale has been 
already described at length with reasons which 
necessitated them. The non-working children 
were fed at kitchens and the rations which have 
been already specified proved to be ample, and the 
children were in excellent condition. 

As regards village dole, adults got 12 chattaks 
according to the recommendations of the Pamine 
Commission of 1898, instead of 23 ounces or 11-5 
chattaks prescribed in the Code. 

I think an adult should get a dole equivalent 
to 10 chattaks only. The recipient has no work to 
do and is generally old or infirm, and he does not 
want much nourishment. The able-bodied reci- 
pients, such as pregnant women and nursing 
mothers, may get a 12-chattak dole. 

As regards poor-house ration, the prescribed 
scale was followed in the case of adults, excepting 
that the quantity of oil was reduced from i ounce 
to i ounce, which was found to be ample. 
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Vegetables -vrere only given as a change in place 
of dal. 

The scale of rations for children had to be 
altered on the lines specified in the answer to Ques* 
tion 75. 

The hospital ration was prescribed by the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and was more liberal than 
that laid down in the Code. 

Section 139 (e). The recipients of semi-gratui- 
tous relief were not given any work, as no suitable 
work without additional expenditure could be 
found for them, and such additional expenditure 
would have been unremunerative. 

Section 179. Grain or other supplies were not 
stored at the poor-house. Supplies were purchased 
daily from a bania on indents at the rates fixed by 
the Tahsildar for the week. This arrangement 
was found to be convenient and there was no waste, 
while there was very little room for fraud. 

109. No Staff Corps officers were employed 
on supervision. Only one native non-commis- 
sioned officer was appointed as a Civil Officer on a 
relief-work. Non-commissioned officers with a 
knowledge of English, which was a necessary 
qualification for posts on relief-works, could not be 
obtained from the Hyderabad Contingent. I am 
unable to suggest any other source from which 
supervising agency can be drawn. Non-official 
agency was made use of in supervising poor-houses, 
vSlage kitchens, distribution of doles, managing 
cheap grain shops, organising private charity and 
distribution of the Charitable Relief Fund. This 
agency was found to be generally successful. I 
am afraid there was no scope for its extension. 

111. (a) The system of work was not 
materially changed. The sub-gang system was 
introduced in January 1900, but it did not affect 
the number on the works or the death-rate. The 
number increased gradually as distress became 
acute. 

(6) Early in January the task on earth- work 
was increased, an adult digger being required to 
excavate 100 cubic feet instead of 84 cubic feet. 
The number of workers in the first week in Jan- 
uary was 69,792, at the end of Jfmuary it rose to 
69,868, at the end of February 70,850, at the end 
of March 68,096, at the end of April 72,388, at the 
end of May 76,494, at the end of June 78,208, the 
highest number (excluding dependants) reached on 
works. 

During this period about 17 works consisted of 
earth-work, employing the larger proportion of the 
numbers on all works. The figures show clearly 
that the stiffening of the tasfe did not tend to 
reduce the numbers, a proof both of the reason- 
ableness of the tasks and of the people on relief- 
works being really in need. 

On the 2nd April, the task of the sub-gang on 
railway ballast work was increased from 25 to 32 



cubic feet. 

The 

numbers on the 

three works at 

which ballast was broken were — 





Number. 

1st April 

« 


. 12,397 

1st May 

t 

• i • 

. 14,544 

Ist June 

« 


16,048 

let July 

t 

• • « 

18,511 

Here again the stiffening of the task did not 

affect the 

numbers on works. 

The mortality 

during the 

period under consideration stood as 

follows ; — 



Rate per 
mille. 

December 

• 

• « • • 

. 5*5 

January 

t 

• • • • 

. 5*6 

February 

• 


. 4*4 

March 

• 

• • • • 

4*9 

April 


• • • • 

. 4*8 

May . 

• 

e • « • 

. 6* 

June . 

• 

• • • • 

. 6-1 

I have taken the total mortality of the district. 


as tlie mortality on works would be misleading. 
The mortality on works was always considerably 
below the average (rate per thousand *18) as a 
large proportion of the workers did not live in the 
camps and the resident workers generally left for 
their homes when they got ill. It would appear 
from the above figures that there was no connec- 
tion between the stiffening of the tasks and the 
mortality. The month of May was very trying on 
account of the excessive heat and the prevalence 
of cholera, and the monsoon burst in June, when 
damp and exposure and increasing cholera 
accounted for many deaths. 

(o) The scale of wages was reduced for workers 
of Classes I and II in the middle of January 1900, 
and the minimum wage was reduced from 12 to 9| 
ehattaks on the 7th January, and this minimum, 
wage was in force till the 10th May. The above 
figures regarding the increasing numbers on works 
and mortality in the district do not indicate that 
the reduced scale of wages affected the health of 
the people. 

As the agricultural operations commerced after 
the burst of the monsoon, the wage scale under- 
went a further reduction on the 4th July, and a 
still further reduction on the 4th August. The 
numbers on works, and the ratio of deaths from 


July onwards, were — 

ZTomber Ratio 

on iToike. of deaths, 

31st Jaly . , 63,465 9-1 

31st August . . 8,686 11-S 

30Hi Septomber . 23,^94 9-8 

Slst October . . 6,277 7-4 

7tb November . . 6,028 4*4 


The numbers suddenly dropped in August, as 
there was plenty of field labour available and the 
cultivators paid better wa^es. The people refused 
to come on village works iu that month. In Sep- 
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Member tbe weeding operations having been nearly 
finished, and owing to heavy rains which made 
field work difficult in many parts, the numbers on 
works rose again by nearly 66 per cent. Thus the 
numbers rose or fell during the monsoon in accord- 
ance with the demand for field labour. Higher 
wages paid on works would certainly have drawn 
o\Yay people from field work, but they were never 
without employment by having relief-works. The 
mortality during the rains was certainly appalling, 
but it will be observed that tbe numbers on works 
were small when tbe mortality was at its highest 
and tbe reduced wages paid to small numbers could 
not have affected tbe mortality of the district. It 
may be urged that the reduced wages kept off 
people who really wanted employment and who 
died of privation. This, however, was not the case. 
A careful watch was kept on the condition of the 
people, and tbe works were kept open for those 
who were in need. 

Tbe fields were overgrown with weed as many 
of them bad been sown without fresh harrowing, 
and there was plenty of work for those who wanted 
it. Tbe excessive death-rate during the months of 
July, August, September and. October must there- 
fore he attributed to climatic causes operating on an 
enfeebled population. The people who suffered most 
were not those who were in receipt of State relief 
or to whom State relief was available, but the 
respectable poor who lived on short rations. 

((Z) There was no change in the mode of cal- 
culating fines, nor was fining more extensive at 
any particular period. 

(e) A certain proportion of the people on works, 
especially those near large towns, were drafted to 
works at some distance from their homes during 
the cold weather, and I believe that this system got 
rid of workers who were not in need, and preven- 
ted people belonging to towns who were not in need 
from coming to the works. But as the hot weather 
advanced and the people got attached to a parti- 
cular work, they became obstinate and commenced 
to wander when they were drafted, and the draft- 
ing operations were at once closed. It was 
observed that the really needy workers who had 
come long distances from their homes and were 
residing in the camp were very loath, after they had 
been some time on a work, to leave it when drafted. 
The numbers on the works rose only gradually 
during the months of January, Behruary and 
March, and I attribute this to the interdrafting 
system enforced at some works. I may note that 
men or women with a large number of children, 
pregnant women or nursing mothers, were not 
drafted from one work to another as a test. The 
drafting of a large body of workers did not dis- 
organise the work for some time. 

112. The massing of people on large works 
does tend to disorganise family life, to weaken 
social restraints, and to relax moralities. In- 
stances of this were observed at all camps. But this 
state of things appears to be unavoidable. These 
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evils may to some extent be mitigated by the foI‘< 
lowing means : — 

(1) The formation of gangs or sub-gangs by 

families or persons from the same village 
as far as possible. 

(2) By putting the workers belonging to the 

same village close to one another. 

(3) By appointing old women of the highest 

caste available as mukaddams to look 
after female gangs where there are any, 
and to look after young women who have 
no one to protect them and who live in 
the camp. 

(4i) Careful selection of the mukaddam in 
charge of gangs, regard being had to 
their age, caste and outward conduct. 

(6) The exclusion, as far as possible, of young 
women from work, which gives them 
opportunities for going astray, such aS 
employment as cooks at kitchens, etc. 

RUSTOMJI PAEIDORJI, 

V Deputy Commissioner, 
Ahola District. 


Akola : 

The 18th January 1901. 
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MR. J. A. CRAWFORD, I.C.S., COMMISSIONER OF THE HYDERABAD 

ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 


The President.— When did you join your present appointment ? 

A. — On 1st April 1S9S; 

Q . — ^Yon had no experience of Berar in 1897 ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — From what you have heard, did Berar suffer much, in the 1897 famine? Was there 
famine throughout? 

A. — ^Hiat hras always been spoken' of is distress and scarcity from high prices. But 
nothing more except in the Meigbdt taluq of the Ellichpur district ; and the Akola district 
suffered considerably. I am merely giving what has been put on record: 

Q. — What was the character of the crops in 1898 since you joined, up to July 1899, the 
rail and kharif of 1898 and the rahi of 1899 ? 

A. — ^The kharif was good, but the rdbi was not. 

Q. — ^Which rabi, the crop that was harvested in March and April.of 1898 ? What was 
that like ? You cannot say ? 

A. — ^I am afraid I cannot say ranch about that. 

Q. — What was the kharif of 1898 like ? 

A . — ^Tt was good. 

Q. — What was the rabi of 1899— the crop harvested in March 1899 — ^like ? 

A . — ^That was poor. We had very little autnmn rain. 

Q. — ^Was it an 8 or a lO-anna crop ? 

A . — ^I should say certainly not more than eight. 

Q. — The kharif of 1899 was the crop that failed and which brought on the famine. What 
was, roughly speaking, the value of the average crop ? What proportion of 16 annas ? 

A. — ^About three or four where there was any crop at all. 

Q. — On the whole, then, you would say that your division entered on the famine period 
with average resources or with reduced resources ? 

A. — ^With the exception of MelghSt with average resources. They had had two good 
judr and cotton crops. 

Q. — I understand you were on leave at the beginning of this famine? 

A. — ^No, I was not on leave. I was in the Mysore Residency. 

Q.— When did you return ? 

A. — On the 8th of December. 

Q.— What position did you find the administration in ? Did you find relief in full 
operation ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^The greatest difficulty at the time was experienced in Buldana and Akola ? 

A. — ^Yes, especially Buldana. 

Q. — ^Did you find in December gratuitous relief and relief works both in operation ? 

A. — ^Relief works ; but there was not much gratuitous relief. 

Q. — It was stated to us by the Deputy Commissioner of Akola that up to May he managed 
to dispense to a great extent with Government gratuitous relief in the villages owing to his 
organization of private charity. I notice from figures that in Bnldana district up till April and 
the beginning of May there were comparatively few on gratuitous village relief. There were 
2,000 in December, 2,000 odd in January, 2,800 in February, 6,000 in March, and 8,000 in 
April. Was the same effort made in Buldana to organize village gratuitous relief? 

A. — So far as I Imow it was not, but it is a much poorer district. 

Q. — ^Besides Akola district was this village gratuitous relief organized in other districts ? 

A. — Yes, in Ellichpur ; it was organized there successfully ; and a great deal also in 
Amraoti. These are the three richest districts. Mr. Hare, the Deputy Commissioner of Ellich- 
pur, pushed it continually in January. I have got his famine report, and he states distinedv in 
that that large numbers, who would ordinarily have been relieved by Government, were relieved 
by village grain funds which were organized by himself and the tahsilddra and manased by 
committees. 

Q. — Did he proceed on the plan of getting subscriptions — getting the local men of infinence 
to subscribe ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^And by that means the Deputy Commissioner succeeded in keeping down the numbers 
of persons who would otherwise have come upon Government relief in Ellichpur ? 

A. — ^Undoubtedly. 

Q.— Do you think that his success continued thronghont the period of famine ? 

A.— No ; priv.ate charity got exhausted. He reported to me in April, or possiblv Alhr. 
that it was quite exhausted. I think it just about lasted till the latter half of the Lor we 3 th<=>-’ ' 

Q.— That was the case in Ellichpur. In Amraoti who wa the District Officer ? ~ 

A. — Captain Horseborough. 

Q.— The Government charitable distribution took the form in the coEjTjjo-cems:^- 
understand, of doles. Cash or grain ? 

A. — Grain ; there were no cai doles in Berar. 

li 



Q. — ^And latterly kitchens were opened? 

A. — Kitchens were opened in May. 

Q. — You did not find any difficulty in the distribution of grain doles ? 

A. — None whatever. I made full inquiries about that, because, both before the kitchens 
were opened and after, I had seen it stated elsewhere that it was impossible to run kitchensand 
grain doles ; and os fiir as I know, there was no impossibility whatever in Berar.' Every Deputy 
Commissioner said the same thing. 

Q,— That there was not the slightest difficulty in running grain doles ? 

A . — ‘In running the two together. 

Q , — ^That is what I am coming to. Did you find that there was any unnecessary pro- 
fusion in issuing grain doles, that the people took advantage and brought people upon the lists 
who ought not to be on the lists ? ^ 

A. — The Government of India just about Christmas, 1899, issued a Kesolution enjoining 
great stringency in gratuitous relief ; and that came to us and was very forcibly impressed 
upon us, and one result of that was undoubtedly to curtail the lists of gratuitous relief; and 
after that I should certainly say there was no profusion. 

Q. — But looking up the mortality statistics, do yon consider that any persons were 
knocked off that grain dole distribution list who ought to have been left on ? 

A. — know of no individual cases — but I had to report on the point in April, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Akola stated that in consequence of these orders no doubt the lists 
had been contracted, and the Deputy Commissioner of Buldana said the same, and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Basim the same. If it had been left to their judgment entirely, they might 
have expanded them, and I told them to expand them in the hot weather. 

Q. — ^But did any officer interpret the orders of the Government of India into removing 
from the lists persons whom under the Code it was intended to relieve ? 

A, — Oh, no ; I should not say that. 

Q . — ^Well, therefore the removal must have been an error of judgment on the part of 
that officer. But if any persons had been removed, and any one in his village had deserved 
relief, would not he have got it from this private charity of which you have spoken ? 

A. — ^Undoubtedly, where it was working. 

Q. — And it was working up to May in every district in your charge ? x 

A . — Considerably less in Buldana and Basim. 

Q. — ^Less in Buldana on account of less efficient administration ? 

A. — 1 should say less careful administration and also distinctly because it was a poorer 
district. 

Q. — In May, kitchens were established side by side with these grain doles. Then what 
class were kept on the grain doles and what class came on the kitchens? 

A. — As far as possible, people were transferred from the grain dole list to the kitchen list, 
and only those were kept on the grain dole list, who were too infirm to walk to the kitchens 
or who had genuine scruples about taking cooked food in public, 

Q. — What led you to estiiblish kitchens ? What particular advantage was it ? 

A. — "W e had the peremptory order of the Besident. 

Q. — But that was based upon some local reasons ? 

A , — believe it had reference to the mortality ; that was the reason that was given. 

Q . — The figures for the entire provinces began with November ; 3'3 in November ; 3'8 
in December ; 6-4 in January ; 4-6 in February; 6’1 in March ; 5"5 in April ; 7 in May ; 7‘9 
in June ; H'6 in July ; 11*9 in August ; 9'7 in September ; 7’31n October, and 4*4 in November 
again. There was an excessive rise from April to July. Was April the month in which you 
were ordered to establish them ? 

A.— Yes. ■ . 

_ Q.— But had the contraction of the private charity which was organized anything to 
do with it ? I understand it dried up in May ? 

A. — In April I heard that the resources of the private grain funds were coming to a 
close. They went on a bit in May. The contraction of this charity had nothing to do with 
the order to open kitchens. 

6. — Do you attribute to the cessation of your private charity the enormous increase in the 
number of persons gratuitously relieved in the month of May? Tour numbers of gratuitously 
relieved in April were 34,000 and in May 84,000, an increase of half a lakh ? 

A. — ^I should attribute it partly to that and partly to the opening of kitchens. 

Q. — ^Were kitchens free to all comers ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — What were your restrictions on the admission to kitchens,? 

■d.— The order as interpreted was that the same section of the Berar Famine Code should 
apply to kitchens as to gratuitous relief, section 57, and people were selected in the same 
way. 

, Q‘ — Section 57 of the Berar Famine Code, regarding admission to gratuitous relief, says, 

if I remember, that cripples and diseased persons and old and disabled persons and infants and 
women unable to earn a livelihood, must be admitted to gratuitous relief.. When kitchens 
were opened, were different categories admitted to gratuitous relief, or was it merely that 
persons came under these categories in larger numbers? 

A.— People came on in larger numbers. 



Q. — Just so. And you had tlion two systems of gratuitous relief going on. .You had youi 
lists of doles. These lists wore not increased ? 

A , — ^Thoy wore deoresised, if anything, by transfers to the Idtchcns. 

Q. — But persons of these classes were admitted in larger numbers to the kitchens. And 
to that as well as, I suppose, to the cessation of private charity, you attribute this enormous 
increase iu tlic gratuitous relief lists ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q. — ^Do yon think, were all these 60,000 people who onme on gratuitous relief between 
April 2Sth and ^lay 26lh deserving, or was there a little relaxation in the tests applied ? 

A. — ^Therc was no authorized relaxation. I have no personal Icnowledgc that there 
was any relaxation. 

Q . — ^Do you tliiuk all these 85,000 people were really. in need of relief, or that a percent- 
age could have gone w’ithout it? 

A . — A very large percentage of the numbers in kitchens w.as children. 

Q, — ^How many children had you iu Jlay ? 

A . — I can give them for July. 

Q , — ^Your numbers had gone up enormously by that time ? 

A. — The total number iu kitchens in July was 107,278. 

' Q. — Of those how many were children ? 

A.— 59,760. 

Q. — ^^Vhat orders were issued on the advent of the rains ? Did you contract your works ? 
We heard it from the Deputy Commissioner of Akola that the people disappeared from the 
works when the rain commenced to fall in sufficient quantity, and that they became absorbed 
in the ordinary agricultural labouring operations. I (ind that your workers fell to 26,000. 
Was that entirely due to the onioning of agricultural employment? 

A. — Chiefly, certainly. 

Q. — ^Did you stiiTcn your tasks ? 

A. — No ; but we reduced the wage, for it had been ascertained that a genuine demand for 
agricultural labour existed. 

Q. — Did you ever have any reason to think that the maintenance of your works was 
keeping the people from the fields ? 

A. — In August I certainly heard that complaint frcqucntlj^ in every district. 

Q. — Did you hear any complaint that the maiutcnaucc of kitchens also kept people from 
the fields ? 

A—No. 

Q. — From yotir experience of kitchens, were there many able-bodied labourers there, or 
any women who ordinarily weed ? 

A. — I do not think so : the number of children was so very large. Altogether in Berar 
it was 70 per cent. 

Q. — I think iu July they were only half ? 

A. — Over half. I called for a special report on this point, and the figures showed that all 
round in Berar, taking tho whole lot of kitchens, fully 70 per cent, were children ; they wore 
mainly children’s kitchens. 

Q . — If your choice had been free, would you have gone on with the grain doles and not 
have introduced kitchens at all ? 

A. — No. I should not have done that. I should like to have selected places for kitohens. 

Q. — With how many do you think you could have done, if you had your own way ? With 
what percentage of the number aetually established ? 

A. — I should say they could have been redneod by quite a third : in some districts by more 
than in others. 

Q - — ^How did you close your gratuitous relief when October oamc and tho khartf crops 
were ripening ? Is it true of the Province os a whole what wo have been told regarding Akola, 
that a larger area than usual of Icharlf crops had been sown in 1900 ? 

A. — ^Yes. I heard that from every district. 

Q- — When tho crops had pretty well matured did you proceed to strike off from kitohens ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did you proceed by a process of personal elimination, or did you shut a kitchen 
altogether ? 

A. — I believe both methods wore tried. As a rule notice was given that a kitchen 
would close so many da^s hence, and then tho kitoben was closed. And as regards the doles, 
valedictory doles wore given to carrj' a man on for a fortnight or so. 

Q. — Wore all your kitchens closed at tho end of October or tho middle of November? 

A. — There wore still a few iu Akola, Buldana, and Basim. Very few in Buldann. 

Q ‘ — With regard to works, you had some tost works iu your division. That was before 
your time ? 

A,_Yc3. 

Q.— But from the beginning to the end you worked on tho Code Task system, that is, a 
minimum wage system ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You never had the intermediate system introduced at all ? 

A.— No. 



Q.— And tlie result of your experience lias been, I believe, that, as a rule, ^7orkers only 
earn a minimum "wage ? 

A. — The large majority'. ' - . . 

Q. — may infer then that the amount of work that they did was, comparatively speaking, 
small ? 

A. — I am afraid so. v 

Q. — So ready were they to earn only the minimum wage, that you had to reduce it 
from twelve chhataks a day to nine and a half ohhataks ? 

A. — ^Yes, that was in Januaiy. ^ . 

Q. — Did you find any tendency towards being satisfied with that reduced minimum wage 
and doing no more work ? 

il..— There certainly were very large numbers who did no more; in the Buldana district' 
especially. 

Q. — ^When was the minimum wage reduced? 

A . — ^In January. 

Q. — Do you connect in any way the establishment of such a low scale as nine and a half 
chhataks with the rise in the mortality statistics ? 

A. — ^Personally I do not. 

Q,— Has it been connected with it by the Sanitary Officers ? 

A . — I do not think it has been by the Sanitary Commissioner. The wage was raised again 
in April. It was only a cold weather experiment. 

Q. — ^\i’’hat do you mean ? ^ ^ 

A. — It was only kept on up to the beginning of the hot weather. 

Q , — You began in January and altered it in April. During tliat time your mortality 
statistics steadily rose, from 3‘8 to 4*8 and 6*6. "Was there during that period any contribu- 
tory cause ? 

A. — There was cholera in the Buldana district. 

Q.— There was a certain amount of unreadiness on the works to meet the great rush of 
labour. In what month did that exhibit itself most ? 

A, — 1 saw it first in January. It was very marked indeed then. 

Q. — And you had to stop the admissions of labour to the relief works until you gut things 
organized ? 

A. — ^No. 'We had permission to try exclusion. That is to say, the Deputy Commissioner 
and taluq officer and Assistant Engineers and Executive Engineers in Buldana and Basim 
had for a month authority to exclude from the works altogether those who did hot a 2 >pear 
to be necessitous. But that power was, as a matter of fact, very little used. 

Q.— Well, the reasons of the difficulty you experienced in Buldana were that your 
establishments were weak and not sufficient to bear the strain ? 

A. — That was one reason, and tools were very deficient. ^ ‘ 

Q. — There was an unreadiness of establishment and an unreadiness with tools and plant. 
Those are preventible difficulties. They might have been foreseen. 

A. — To the best of my knowledge everything was done to prevent them. But I really am 
not in a position to speak about them. 

Q. — One of two things — either the rush on the works in Buldana was a rush of peojde who 
did not need relief, or if there was a need of relief there was a want of appreciation of the 
local circumstances indicating that this rush had come ? 

A. — ^The rush was from Hyderabad territory. That made the whole difference in the 
position. 

Q. — ^I understand. I did not know that. Was Buldana the only district affected by 
these immigrants ? 

A. — Buldana and Basim and Wun much later on. 

Q. — And did they come in December and January and February in large numbers ? Can 
you give the numbers ? 

A. — Wo could get no satisfactory ojnnion about that. But merely as a conjecture, I 
should say fully a third of the whole number relieved. 

Q. — ^IVas the crop failure in Buldana greater or loss than elsewhere? 

A . — It was a complete failure in every part, excepting here and there in the Mehkas taluq. 

Q. — ^IrVas there no provision for relief at all in Hyderabad territory ? • 

A. — At that time none. , 

Q. — ^Up to what time did that absence of relief continue in Hyderabad ? 

A. — As far as I know, certainly till March. 

Q. — ^And then your numbers began to decrease when provision was made; is that' 
the inference ? Was the decrease in the Buldana district due to arrangements being made to 
return immigrants across the frontier ? 

A. — Such arrangements were made particularly in the month of March. 

Q. — Did you collect them into gangs and send them back ? 

They were collected into parties ; but I do not think anything like all were sent back ; 
they concealed where they came from. There was a drafting back of 8,000 people. Captain 
Plowdenwas in charge of that. ' y ^ 

Q-“-Wcre those Hyderabad people, who came over, in a poor state of health compared 
with the people in your charge ? 

A. — ^As a rule. 



Q. — And, so far ns you can judge from tlio hospital returns, was the morinlity largo from 
amongst them ? 

A. — Undoubtedly. 

Q . — ^'rUen your minimum wage was rniscvl in April to 12 clihatalcs again, and in May 
the mortality rose. To what reason do you nttrihuto tjiat ? 

A. — i'he mortality rose in M.ay, chiefly in the Basim district. It went up to 12‘6 in Basim. 

Q . — It went up to 11*9 for the entire 'province of Berar in August. 

— ^In the Buldana district wo got cholera in February and in July. 

Q . — When you got cholera in your works, did you do anything to split up your ch.argcs? 
Had von a system of village works in reserve ? 

'.1.— N'o. 

Q . — Notwithstanding the oeciirronco of cholera in your works your numbers on works 
wont on incrc:v<ing up to June. What did von do? Did yon split them up and march them 
about ; put them into smaller parties? Did yon manage to do anything like that? 

J. — I believe as a rule the cholera was veiy quicldy stamj^d out by changing camps and 
disinfecting the w.atcr-supply. 

Q . — Did yon have any plans of village works to which people might bo returned, on the 
outbreak of an epidemic or cliolora ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — Is there scope for such village works in Berar, in the shape of tanks, etc. ? 

A . — I do not consider there is groat scope. 

Q , — Is there much in the n*ay of irrigation of crops in Berar ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — There is not much well irrig.ation ? 

A. — No, it is insignificant. It is very Isivoumbly treated ; but it is insignificant. 

Q . — When the rains commenced — referring to this .again — ^j'ou s.ay yon stiiTcned taslcs In 
order to .send people back to their fields? 

A. — I did not P.ay we sfitTcncd tasks. Wo rctluced the wage. 

Q . — At that time yon had got back to the minimum wage. You reduced the mini- 
mum w.igv.* of 12 chhatals somewhat further? 

A.— No ; we reduced the suiwrior wage. 

Q. — But in the first place the jicoplc wera contented with the minimum wage. Had 
reducing the other wage much cfloot upon them? 

A. — A ccrl.ain amount ; but the minimum was reduced nfterw.ards. 

< 3 .— Did you send back their dependants ? Did you tell them to go back to their villages 
as they did in the Central Provinces? 

A.— Yes. They were given to undcr.-t.and th.at if they went back to their villages they 
would be bronght on the gratuitous list. 

Q. — And the weakly gangs also got the same promise ? 

A. — Vos. 

Q. — And to that yon attribute a good de.al of the incrc-aso in your gratuitous relief? 

A. — ^Ye.s. 

Q. — Was any promise made to able-bodied labourers, that if they could not gel work in 
the ficld.s they would get food in the kitchens? 

A. — No ; certainly not. 

Q. — Did that policy of bringing weakly g.angs on relief lists in their villages commend 
itself to you? 

A. — I think there is very little to choose between tlic member of n weakly gang and one 
who is strictlj* qualified for gratuitous relief. 

Q. — Could not they do some weeding ? Wbat I want to ask is wbothor it was necessary 
to tell nil tlicso dependants to go back to their fields and that they would bo brought upon the 
gratuitons relief list ; or whether it would have been safe to have made no such promise, and to 
allow them to go back to llieir protectors, and when you found that they wore in a distressed 
condition to bring them upon the relief list. 

A.— I am not prepared to say that the latter plan would not Imvo nnswored ; but tbo ordor 
was tbo other w.ay ; nnd my oliicf anxiety was to keep the ablo-bodic<I off the gratuitous lists. 

Q. — In regard to susponsions of revenue. I understand that the system of Laud Revenue 
Administration is the same ns in Bombay, nnd that yon linvo no largo landowners, unless they 
arc the holders of sovorni fields? 

A. — ^Thnt is so. 

Q. — ^Whou a suspension of rovomio was given the orders were to make out a list of those 
who wero unable to pay. On one paper I nolioo that the lists were made up of those who arc 
able (0 pay. There is a slight distinction between the two? 

A. — Yes. As a matter of fact thoro wero (wo lists inado up — “ able ” nnd “ unable 
in most places; but tbo order was to mnko lists of tlioso ablo to p.ay. 

Q. — ^I suppose some officers got at that by.listing tbo people who wore unable to pay, and 
treating the rcsidnuni ns ablo to pay. You can got at it in both ways. Am I right in thinking 
that for tho whole province inmiirlcs woro made ns to the capacity of each individual rovenuo- 
payor to pay tho assessment inaopondont of tho orop then on tlio ground ? 

A.— Yes, that was tho systom. 

Q.— .Doos not that involve j'ou in a groat deal of inquisitorial investigation ? 

A. — ^It is very troublesome, any way. 
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Q , — \nH joa are a good deal in the hands of joui subordinate revenue establishment in 
doing it? , ' _ ■ 

A. — ^Yes, except this, that one of the first things they looked at was the condition of the 
standing kharif. • They took that into consideration. 

Q. ^That is what I was coming at. Would a system of suspensions, having regard to the 

crop and ignoring the other sources of subsistence, be sufficient ? 

j 1.— 5 think it would favour excessively a large number of people who, so far from 
deserving favour, derive immense-benefit from a famine. 

Q. — What class of people are those? 

A. — -Money-lenders who, own lands. 

Q. — am not now talking of a remission of the revenue. I am talking of a suspen- 
sion, because when it comes to a remission then the question of inquiry, of course, becomes more 
relevant. But for the mere purpose of famine relief and the suspension for the time being of 
the revenue, would it not be better for the administration if your inquiries at this stage were 
simplified and curtailed ? 

A. — ^May I ask what would follow on these suspensions being granted ? 

Q.— Merely that the revenue would not be recovered from that crop ; that it would be held 
over until agricultural conditions had re-established themselves, and then the question of 
recovering would arise. 

A. ^Yes. No doubt section 127 of the Code contemplates the issue of a general suspen- 

sion order applicable to large tracts. That is what is contemplated, but that was never done. 
The fact is this question was taken up rather late in Berar — ^the question of revenue collections. 

Q . — I suppose your revenue is collected by kista. There are two kiatSy the kharif and 
the rabi ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — Was any of the rabi klat collected ? 

A. — No; unless it was freely, voluntarily paid. I happen to know, in the Ellichpnr dis- 
trict for instance, a good many advance payments were made. 

Q. — ^That was one of the least distressed districts ? 

A. — ^Yes ; but there was a total failure of crops in two talv^a, ^ , 

Q. — ^From all you saw of the relief works, do jrou think if public works are established 
sufficiently early that the intermediate system is sufficient or suitable to give all necessary relief? 

A. — must say I should not advocate it. I have no experience of that system. 

Q . — ^Would you draw any distinction between severely mstressed tracts and less severely 
distressed tracts ? 

A. — Certainly; I do not think there would be any harm in trying it in the less distressed 
districts. 

Q. — ^But you cannot speak from experience ? 

A, — No. 

Mr. Nicholaon . — ^With reference to the immigrants were they sent back on the Moglai 
works in a reduced condition ? - 

A. — ^Yes;I should like to draw attention to the evidence of Captain Haig. He is in a 
particularly good position to give evidence on that point ; so are Mr. Prideaux and Captain 
Plowden. 

Q . — ^It was ascertained that wages were lower across the border, and only paid once a 
week and perhaps not always then ? 

A. — Yes, I do not ^ow the details ; but there is not the slightest doubt that peo 2 >le 
preferred to be on onr side. 

Q . — In fact, the nearest work to the Basim work was about 50 miles from the border ? 

A. — There was another later on. 

Q. — With reference to the weavers in the two districts of Akola and Ellichpur, they were 
relieved in their own craft ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You hope to recoverpractically the whole amount spent, about Bs. 60,000, their entire 
cost to the State ? ' 

A. — Yes ; I am not sure we shall not make a small profit. 

Q- — It is practically costing the State nothing ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q ‘ — Will you tell me why in another taluq a large number were employed in road metal 
collecting ? 

A . — It was in the town of Elfichpur, because they could not get any master weavers. 

Q ‘ — ^Bnt could not other arrangements have been made by Government officers ? 

A . — ^I think with more time and if we had to do it all over again we could have. 

In one case yon employed the men at their own craft without any cost to the State and 
the result was a number of clothes. In the other case you had a lot of- stones moved from one 
place to another at a considerable cost to the State and the work was distasteful ? 

A . — ^No, I don't think they minded it at Ellichpnr. 

Q‘ ft is said they felt very ill for three days after working for one? 
l^es ; near Anjongaon in the Ellichpnr district, at stone breaking. 

Q- ^ es ; with collecting kankar. Now yon think it is desirable that relief in their own 
crates should be more extensively given ? 

A. — ^Yes, that is my opinion. 



Q. — ^Thc grass doptlU in tUo forcstSi I tltinki you opened cstousivoly ? 

^1. — ^Yes. 

Q , — AVerc they taken advantage of by the people? 

A, — ^Yes, to a corUiin oxtont. I do not think that they quite satisfied oxpcctationti. 

Q. — Was there any loss on the whole of cattle during the i'nininc ? 

■ A . — Very great. 

Q . — Can you give mo any idea of the numbcr.s ? 

..•1. — Of the whole of Berar ? 1 am afraid I cannot. In one particular taliiq Jlurtizapur, 
(which is, 1 should say, an ordinary specimen) I have got a report from the Director of Land 
Itofords, which shows 87 per rent. 

Q.-— Can you tell mo with rcforoncoto this particular talxtq whether the area of the kharif 
crop of 1900 was up to the normal V 

A . — In excess; distinctly in excess. 

Q . — So that the loss of cattle did not prevent cultivation ? 

A. — ^No. That is a thing very much brought out by tin’s report — that the kharif culti- 
vation in that taluq has been iimkcdly in excess of the normal. 

Q. — Were not loans granted for fodder or applied for ? 

./I.— Yc.s. 

Q. — ^^Vcrc they given to any extent ? 

.•i. — Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Q . — Did you hear of any complaints made about the inability of the railways to carry 
"rain ? 

ul.— No. 

Q. — I suppoise what with immigrants and others you had a number of orphans on your 
liauds V 

A . — Except in Buldana, there seem to be very few. 

Q . — ^That is now. But during the progress of'tho famine ? 

A . — ^Tlierc was a certain number. 

Q . — How were they maintained ? 

A . — They were mostly in poorhouscs. 

Q . — Were they eventually brought into hc.adqu.'irtcrs ? 

.^1. — Yes. 

Q . — You obsirvcd the provi.sions of the N.-W. P. Code? 

A, — ^^’es ; those provisions circulated. 

Q. — With reference to the complaints of private omnloyers of labour, that it was difficult 
(.1 get labour on account of the attraction of Government rolicl works, 1 bolievo that you reported 
in July and August that such complaints were m.ado ? 

A. — I first of all got special information about that. I personally saw the thing happening. 
For weeding, I think, it was. There was a good deal of haggling between thcj^atcls and the 
village people. The paicls and landowners wanted to beat the people down, but I think there 
was a genuine clinging to works in parts. 

Q . — ^Wero they able to boat the labourers down by the existence of kitchens, so that the 
Government really paid part of the wage ? 

A. — No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Botmlillon . — ^You have said that a good deal of mortality w’as duo to the people 
eating green stuiTs. That occurs every year in the rains ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — ^Was it more marked this year ? 

A.— They went in for tarola hhaji which, when it is new is very agreeable ; but when it 
gels at all old is unwholesome. 

Q . — And another c.au6o was that the old jtt&r was kept a long time and then brought 
out. That, I think, was very doletorious? 

A. — Very, indeed. The Civil Surgeon of Ellichpur went into the question, and some 
had been stored for 12 years. 

Q. — ^For consumption or for seed ? 

A . — ^Tliey did not got rid of it ; certainly not for seed ; they certainly brought out a whole 
lot of this judr which was putrid. 




J. A. Crawford. 


Atmoers hy J. A. Cratoford, Esq., Oommissionet 
of the Bydcrdbad Assigned ^Districts, to the 
questions of the Famine Commission. 


1. When I left Berar in June 1899, the 
monsoon lind set in much as usual, and there was 
no cause for any apprehension. 

The character of the harvests in the two preced- 
ing years (1897 and 1898) was on the whole goodi 
The juari crop in both those years was very fine ; so 
was the cotton. These are the two principal crops 
in Berar covering in fairly equal proportions 70 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. On the other hand, 
the rahi crop suffered in both years from deficient 
autumn rain. 

2. The kharif sowings in. 1899 were in ex- 
cess of the normal. Of the entire area cropped, 
9S*1 per cent, was sown with kharif. The average 
for the ten years preceding 1899 was 77*6 per cent, 
of the cropped area. The average of the ten yeans 
preceding 1 899 has been taken to represent the 
" normal cultivated area. ” 

3. («) T’he average rainfall for the ten years 
ending with 1896 was 40 inches 67 cents. 

(6) The actual rainfall in the season of 1899, . 
was 10 inches 86 cents., or 26‘8 per cent, of the 
average. 

(c) About the 20th of September. 

(d) The distribution of the rainfall from June 
to September compared with the average was .as 
follows : — 




1899. 

Average. 

June 

• 

4-8i 

6-37 

July . . 

• 

. a-35 

11.87 

August 

• 

. 8-53 

7-46 

September . 

• 

. 1-64 

7-25 


4. The rainfall of 1890-91 was 40 inches 
26 cents, or nearly the same as the decennial 
average of 40 inches 67 cents. The area under 
Jeharifia tliat year was 77*4 per cent, which, again, 
was nearly the same as the decennial average of 
77*6. 

Taking the conditions of 1890 as representing 
the normal, the actual kharif harvest of 1899 was 
only 6‘4 per cent, of the normal. 

6. The percentage of the total population 
which depends exclusively on agriculture is shown 
in the last census to be as follows : — 

[а) Petty cultivators 34‘1. 

(б) Labourers 34’1. 

6. Test-works were used for the purpose of 
establishing the necessity of relief. 

7. An almost complete f.-ulure of the kharif 
and rahi crops was the main fact indicating the 
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necessity for relief measures. The rise in the price 
of pari from an average of about 21 seers per rupee 
to about 11 seers was another most important fact. 
The scarcity of water and of fodder was also marked. 
During the last four months of the year 1899, 
there was a large increase in crime, especially 
ofEences against property. 

8. The first relief measures adopted were 
test-works. I was not in Berar at this stage, and 
cannot find that any particular orders were issued ; 
hut I believe that on most of these works payments 
were by results : nothing was allowed or provided 
for dependants, and there was no rest-day wage. 
The test-works were opened in September and at- 
tracted large numbers. 

' 9. (a) In March 1898, Deputy Commis- 

sioners were called upon by the Commissioner to 
submit programmes of works suitable for purposes 
of famine relief. The lists of works eventually 
furnished by Deputy Commissioners were forwarded 
to the Superintending Engineer in February 
1899. In July 1899 the Superintending Engineer 
(Mr. Perram) wrote a note on famine relief works, 
which was approved by the Resident (Sir T. C. 
Plowden), and his note was the basis of the pro- 
gramme of relief works, and was used accordingly. 
The Resident’s Famine Order No. I (Public Works 
Department Series), dated the 8th November 1899, 
was the first regular programme, but it was only 
for 10i,709 people a day for 6 months, in addition 
to 61,240, who, it was estimated, would be employ- 
ed on two railway lines. Though fairly sufficient 
on the whole, the programme was incomplete, 
especially owing to the great delay which occurred 
in opening the railway works. The programme 
^ was added to as necessity arose. It cannot be said 
that the works on the above lists bad been actually 
• located, or that surveys and estimates of cost had 
been made out beforehand. 

(6) The answers to both questions are in the 
negative. 

10. Large public works were the backbone 
of the relief-system according to the programme 
No programme of village works was ready in reserve 
from the beginning. 

11, (a) Test-works were opened in September 
1899. 

(b) Poor-houses were opened in December 1899. 

(c) [i] Kitchens on many works were opened in 
December 1899, and on all by the end of February, 
if not earlier. At first it was discretionary with 
Deputy .Commissioners to relieve adult dependants 
and infirm workers with cooked food only ; but in 
March it was directed that this method of relief 
should invariably be adopted for those classes. 

[m] State kitchens were opened in May 1900. 

(d) Steps for the organisation of private charity 
were taken in February 1900. The Resident 
ordered on the 29 th January that a provincial 
committee should be formed at Amrami and a 
local committee in each district, but he subse- 



quently ordered fclie postponement of these measure?. 
The Oominissionor convened a public meeting at 
Amraoti on the 2dith March 1900, and the provin- 
cial and local committees were then formally estab- 
lished. Meanwhile the organisation of private 
charity had been going on in all districts. 

(<?) Steps were taken to open the Government 
forests as early as August and September 1899. 

12. (a) and (rf). Boference is invited to the 
Besident’s Administrative Pamine Order No. VII, 
dated tlio 2nd November 1899, and to the Oommis- 
fiionor’s letter to the Secretary for Berar, Camp 
No. (too, dated the 3rd May 1900, with enclosures. 

As regards (6) no special system seems to have 
been established. 

(c) As shown in the last answer, provincial and 
local committees were formed. Deputy Commis- 
sioners, Taluk OiBlccrs and Tahsildars exerted them- 
Fclves witli success, especially in the districts of 
Akola, Bllichpur and Amraoti. 

13. The usual annual allotments under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act were sanctioned in the month of 
JMay 1899 for the year 1899-1900 as shown below:~ 

a 

Land Tinprovomonf LoaiiB Act . S0>0oo 
Agrioultnrisis’ Loans Act . . 18,0U0 

As signs of scarcity began to appear and actual 
famine developed, these allotments wore added to, 
and at the close of the year 1899-1900 they stood 
at — 

B 

Land Improvomont Loans Act . 1,99,000 

AgricuUnrists’ Loans Act . . 60,500 

Loans were issued under both the Acts, from the 
outset. The total amounts advanced in the year 
1899-1900 were 

Bupeos 1,82,131-8-0— under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act. 

B-upces 20,016 — under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

The loans were granted under the usual rules 
and conditions prescribed in the Besident’s Book 
Circulars. Enquiry was made in the case of each 
applicant before a loan was granted ; the land of 
the applicant was hypothecated when it was suffi- 
cient to cover the loan ; personal security was taken 
when the iramoveahlc property of the applicant 
was not sufficient; and interest at the rate of per 
cent, per annum w'as charged on all loans sanc- 
tioned. Tliey were granted to landowners and 
agriculturists. The principal objects for which 
advances were granted under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act were 

Now wells. 

Bioclamation of laud. 

Improvement of Avclls and fields. 

Bemoval of stones. 

Embankments of fields. 



Advances under this Act are recognized by ofiS- 
cers who know Berar as affording valuable indirect 
means of relief in time of famine. 

The advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act were chiefly for the purchase of catl.le, seed and 
fodder, and for the maintenance of poor cultivators 
who had lost severely in the drought. The ap- 
parent smallness of the advances under this Act is 
due to the fact that there was no mbi sown last 
winter. 

The total allotments sanctioned for the year 
1900-1901 were : — 

a 

Land Improvement Loans Aob . 2,10,000 

Agriculturists' Loans Act . . 2,28,(00 . 

The allotment under the former Act had, how- 
ever, to be reduced and that under the latter to he 
increased by Rs. 41,412, owing to large advances 
being required during the current year for the 
purchase of cattle and seed-grain. The revised 
allotments under the two Acts for the year stand 
ns follows : — 

It 

Land Improvement Loans Act . 1,68,588 

Agriculturists' Loans Act . . 2,64,412 

Out of these the following amounts were actu- 
ally disbursed up to the end of November 1900 : — 

S 

Land Improvement Loans Act . 1,55,989 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act . . 2,41,996 

The Secretary for Berar communicated in his 
telegram, dated the 14th June 1900, the sanction 
of the Government of India to small advances being 
granted free of interest to cultivators under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act for the purchase of seed 
and cattle and maintenance. 

Of the other special concessions sanctioned in 
connection with such advances in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, the Puniab, the Central Provinces and 
Ajmere-Merwara by the Government of India in 
their letter No. 1042 — 1045-P, dated the 21st May 
1900, the Resident authorized in letter No. 3605, 
of the 18th September 1900, from the Secretary for 
Berar, the application to Berar of only the second 
concession, which runs as follows : — 

“ (2) That the first instalment in repayment of 
the principal of such advances may be postponed 
for 12 months from the date of the advance. The 
dates for the remaining instalments will be deter- 
rained by the Local Government with reference to 
the existing rules applicable to advances under the 
Act.” 

The loans granted during the currant and pre- 
ceding years under both Acts are recoverable in 
whole. 



I do not tbink there is great scope for 
making irrigation wolls in Berar. North of the 
Puma wells have to he sunk very deep, and water 
is often saltish. In the south of Berar rock is soon 
reached. The area irrigated from wells is insignifi- 
cant. During the year which, ended on the 31st 
July 1900, this area was larger than usual, but it 
was* rather under 63,000 • acres, of whicli 34,200 
acres wore in the Buldana District. I do not know 
the average depth of water below the surface ; hut 
it must have been very deep in all districts ; for 
there had been five successive years of abnormally 
small rainfall.; and deep wells failed, which had 
never been known to run dry before. 

Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
were chiefly asked for and granted to make wells. 
The new wells cannot appreciably affected the crops 
on the ground, and they cannot have employed a 
very largo amount of labour, hut they were cer- 
tainly useful in the latter respect ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that to a great extent they repre- 
sent permanent improvements. 

15, 16, 17, and 18. I have no personal know- 
ledge of the test work stage, as I did not return 
to Berar till December 1899, when it had been 
passed. 

19. Large public works only. 

20. Under the control of the Public Works 
Department. 

The scale of supervising establishment had not 
been prescribed in advance. It was first formally 
prescribed in the Resident’s Famine Order No. Ill 
(Public Works Scries), dated the 9th December 
1893. The establishment was not ready in advance. 
There was often delay in effectively opening works, 
especially on the lines of railway. Tools and plant 
were in many cases and for some time not available, 
especially in the Buldana and Basim districts. 

21. The works were not divided or grouped 
as "Charges” under a "Charge Officer” of the 
Civil Department. Each large work was as a rule a 
charge in itself under a Civil Officer. The standard 
number for a work under ordinary circumstances 
was fixed at 2,800 workers, hut double that number 
was recognized as an ordinary maximum. In prac- 
tice this maximum was often exceeded. Omng to 
the scarcity of water it was frequently difficult to 
open new works to relieve pressure. 

22. Each work had its own establishment. 
Details will he found in the Resident’s Famine 
Orders (Public Works Series) No. Ill, dated 9th 
December 1899, and No. XI, dated 26th Anril 
1900. 

Reference is invited to Sections 84, 86, 161 — 
163, and Appendix IV of the Berar Famine Code, 
and the Superintending Engineer’s Famine Cir- 
cular A. The Famine Code and appendices of the 
North-Western Provinces were also taken as guides* 
Hutting was a serious difficulty. 


* The area otherwise irrigated was only 179 acres. 
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23. Admission .to tbe ■works was free. No 
system of selection was tried at the commencement. 
In May 1900, when the famine was nearly at its 
height, the OflBciating Resident expressed the opi- 
nion that Mr. Puller’s Juhbulpure ticket system 
might advantageously be adopted ; hut I pointed 
out the objections to this course, and the pro- 
posal was dropped. In the Bulda’na and Basim 
Districts a small temporary experiment was made 
in Pebruary 1900, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment' of India, in excluding from works persons 
not in immediate need of relief under the orders of 
Taluk Officers. The results,- which were not im- 
portant, were reported in my letter No. 64il'R., 
dated the 3rd April 1900. 

In the Akola, Basim and Buldana districts, the 
distance test was tried during the cold weather of 
1900, and in Basim compulsory residence was also 
tried. The difficulty experienced in supplying hut- 
ting would have made it impossible to insist upon 
these tests. Deputy Commissioners were consulted 
on the subject early in April and were generally of 
opinion that in the hot weather and at an acute 
stage of the famine, the tests could not safely bo 
enforced, apart from the hutting difficulty. 

24. The area of Berar is 17,718 square miles, 
and the population at the last census was 
2,897,040 or 163 to the square mile. A large pub- 
lic work employing 10,000 workers ought to serve 
in Berar a population of at least 100,000, represent- 
ing an area of 600 square miles or a radius of 10 
miles. This allows for one-tenth of the population 
needing relief. On many works applicants came 
from long distances, and 16 miles was a distance 
often- to be found especially on the works estab- 
lished early in the famine. 

26. Sections 29, 36 and 37 of the Berar 
OFamine Code may be referred to. Officers of the 
Public Works Department were independent of the 
Civil authorities in strictly professional matters. 
Public Works Officers had the immediate direction 
of the works and of the labour. The Superintend- 
ing Engineer was not subordinate to the Commis- 
sioner, nor can it he said that Executive Engineers 
were actually subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioners, though the orders of the latter were to be 
accepted pending reference to the Commissioner. 

26. There was a Civil Officer for each work. 
Civil Officers were selected from the lists of candi- 
dates for Naib-Tahsildarships, from clerks in Gov- 
ernment offices, from the Educational and Regis- 
tration Departments, and in a few cases from Native 
Officers of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

Paragraph 9 of Eamine Order HI (Public 
Works Series) may be referred to. The Civil Offi- 
cer was recognised as the administrative head, and 
the Public Works representative was expected to 
comply with his directions as. far as possible. 





The Civil Officer had the authority referred to 
at the close of the question, except as regards the 
calculation of "Wages. 

27. I think the Civil Officer -would not have 
decided the point in question. 

28. Fide Famine Order III (Public Works 
Series) and Superintending Engineer’s Famine Cir* 
oular B. I believe the sim-gang system for rela- 
tions and villagers worked fairly well. 

29. The classification of labourers and the 
wage scale given in paragraphs 445 and 456 of the 
Report of the Famine Commission of 1898 were at 
first adopted in Berar. The Resident's Famine 
Order fio. XV, dated the 19th January 1900, pres- 
cribed a somewhat lower scale,* and in particular 
reduced the minimum wage from 12 to 9| chattaks. 
Certain details were altered by Orders Nos. XVIII 
and XIX, dated the 2nd February and 13th 
March 1900. Early in April the minimum wage 
was raised from 9^ to 12 chattaks. The Berar scale 
as it then stood is compared below with the Famine 
Commission’s scale : — 
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Early in July 1900 the following scales were 
introduced 


On large relief works. 
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Tlio object of this change, iivMoh put the hulk 
of adult workers on to the minimum wage of 12 
chattaks, was to diminish the attractiveness of relief 
■works at a lime when a demand for agricultural 
labour had arisen. 

For the same reason the following lower scale 
was adopted for all works early in August : — 


Class I. 

Class n. 

Class in. 

Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 

Chaitaks. 

12 

10 

8 


For the same reasons the wages were from the 
2Gth September again reduced to the following 
scale ; — 


cuts I. 

Class II- 

CUss III. 

Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 

10 

8 
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The rc't-day wage was also abolished ; and it 
wa'i ordered that all working children and as many 
women as possible should ho given cooked food in- 
stead of cash wages. These changes were made with 
the concurnmee of the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Fupmntendiug Fngincer and Deputy Commis- 
sioners. 

I consider that all the changes mentioned above 
were justified from both points of view. 

oO. In practice there was some distinction 
between the classification and wages of men and 
v, u!T;f n, because nearly all men were diggers (Class 
I) and nearly all women were carriers (Class II). 
0:i th*' other hand the large majority of all relief- 
wnr!;- wore earning no' more than the minimum 
; and tlicrc seems to he no valid reason nhy 
V t v.’.ca *:,>t the mimmum wage (12 chaitaks 

= •. } « a- ahlo.hodicd men. In Ilerar the agri- 
r .tf'.rrl v acres for women are appreciably lower 
t- f .r rr.' tt. In the North-lVcstcrn Provinces in 
Irdv l'T th. ' minimum wage for men and women 
» hr. -I :.t 12 and 10 chattaks, respectively and 
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No alteration 'W'as subsequently made. No 
•general allowance was made for tlie distance the 
workers had come, but in the Ellichpur District in 
■May, for those who had to walk to the works from 
their homes and back, tasks were reduced on the 
Deputy' Commissioner’s recommendation by — 

One-third for those who had to go 4 miles to 
the work and 4 miles back. 

One- fourth for those who had to go 3 miles 
to the work and 3 miles back. 

One-sixth for those who had to go 2 miles to 
the work and 2 miles back. 


34. The wage scale was certainly adequate. 
I think the minimum wage at 12 chattaks was too 
attractive, at any rate for women. Cooked food for 
women and working children would be much less 
attractive in Berar. Generally speaking, the condi- 
tion of workers was good. Large families mast 
have saved, as they were relieved of all charge for 
dependants, and got cash wages for men, women 
and working children. I frequently heard of sav- 
ings. Money was often found upon people who 
died. The articles sold in bazars in relief camps 
showed that workers had money to spare for luxu- 
ries, such as glass bangles, sweets, tobacco. 

Copper coin returned freely to the Banins on 
works, and was got back from them to be used again 
in paying wages. But I have heard that much 
copper has been absorbed. 

35. A. rest-day wage was given. This seems the 
better plan with the Code task system. But care 
must be taken not to give the benefit of the rest- 
day wage to quite new comers. 

30. There was no recognized “ penal wage ” 
as in the North-Western Provinces Code. I think 
there should be one, fixed at 9^ or 9 chattaks, and 
\ that fining for idleness should be coutinued down 
to it. 


37. The minimum wage was allowed at the 
outset (after the test-work stage). There was no 
penal wage. The minimum wage became the wage 
generally earned. I attribute this chiefly to idle- 
ness and contentment with the minimum wage. 

3S and 39. Payment was made daily as a rule. 
There was difficulty in enforcing the rule for. some 
time in the Buldana District. 


40. Individual payments were the rule. Un- 

der the family and village sub gang system pay- 
ment to the head of the gang ought to answer, and 
I believe this plan was in practice sometimes adopt- 
ed to save trouble. I heard no complaints of wa^es 
not reaching the right person. ° 

41. I cannot give such figures. The large ma- 
jority earned the minimum wage only. 

42. The only arrangement approaching to nav- 
raent-hy-resu ts in Berar was proportional pav- 
inent above the minimum wage and subject to the 
maxuuum wage, a rest-day wage being also paid. 
This arrangement merely made an allowance in 
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favour of tasTss done which were not full hut were 
still above utter inadequacy. 

its. Vide answer to question 29. Non-work- 
ing children were fed in kitchens, and so far the 
most part were weakly persons. The latter were 
formed into infirm gangs and employed on light 
work of various kinds about the camp. Nursing 
mothers were allowed one pice extra for infants-in- 
arms. 

4^. No. 

45. This question does not apply to Berar. 

46. Under the orders of Tahsildars and with 
the approval of Deputy Commissioners. Juari 
(or rice, if cheaper). I have no reason to think 
that small variations were not neglected. The 
tables of wages were issued by the Superintending 
Engineer. 

47. This question can he best answered by 
Deputy Commissioners and the 'Superintending En- 
gineer. I never saw the actual opening of a work. 
The Nortb-TV'^estern Provinces Eamine Code was 
referred to for guidance on many points, and a form 
of inspection note was prescribed closely resembling 
the North-Western Provinces form. In the early 
stages many works could not be systematically 
opened. 

4S. The Superintending Engineer, as .regards 
tasks ; the Besident, as regards wages, except that 
from July 1900 onwards the Commissioner was 
authorised to regulate wages. 

[XoTB. — There are no questions nnmbcred 49 and 60 ] 

61. As the monsoou of l&OO approached, ar- 
rangements were made to reduce large works and 
got people back to their homes and employ them 
in the vicinity on village works. 

Notice of closing was given at the large works, 
and wages were allowed for the iourney. The 
transfer seems to have been easily accomplished ; 
but it was a transfer rather to villages than to vil- 
lage works. 

52. Except in the Melghat and in the Kin- 
wat State Forest {vide answer to question 60) vil- 
lage works were not used before the rnonsoon of 
1900. In Wun they were not opened at all. The 
largest number on such works was 60,510 in July, 
out of which nearly 42,000 were in Buldana. 

53. Village works were mostly of the kinds 
mentioned in Section 96 (c) of the Berar Famine 
Code. The carrying of broken stone- metal from 
quarries on closed large works to the road sides was 
also adopted as a form of village work, and seemed 
to answer well. 

54. Village' works as a rule were conducted 
by Civil agency, including the District Boards, 
aided by some supervision from the staff of the 
Public Works Department. When metal-carrying 
.was a village work the Public Works Department 
conducted it. The management was in all cases 
direct. 



B5.— No village works were conducted tinder 
[b) (ii) of question 6df. On village works in charge 
of tlie Public ’Works Department tbe wages were 
paid according to the table of wages of the 3rd 
August 1900, which were : — 

Clmtlnlcs. 

Claes I, Diggers . . . .12 

„ II, Carriers . . . .10 

„ III, Working children 10 to 14- 

yenrs .... 8 

Wage for infirin workers . . .12 

On the 26th of September a revised table of 
wages was issued reducing the wages. 

56. Tbe task ..system was followed as far as 
possible with the aid of such professional supervi- 
sion as could be made available. The answer to 
question 29 shows the wage scales adopted. Wages 
were paid in cash in all districts except Buhiaua, 
where they were paid in grain. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Duldana arranged to pay in grain not- 
withstanding orders to the contrar}', and I thought 
it best not to interfere with what had been done. 

57. No general system of selection of appli- 
cants for relief was, it is believed, tried. The 
village works were generally so located in all dis- 
tricts that villagers could live in their villages and 
■ go tu the works, each work serving villages at a 

distance of 'S'to 4 miles all round. As the works 
were started specially for those persons who had 
returned to their villages from large works on the 
setting of tbe monsoon and could not find employ- 
ment in the fields, employment was given to every 
one who was in need. In the 13asim District 
\ tickets of admission had to he obtained from 
Patels. 

68. Large and small works did not exist close 
to one another. 

•69. I am decidedly of opinion that much 
more attention should be paid to village works. I 
doubt whether Berar affords great scope for such 
works, but many useful local improvements can 
certainly be effected in this way. A t the outset 
of this famine the policy laid down by the Eesident 
was the concentration of relief-ivorkers on large 
works; and no attempt was made to use village 
works until large works could be properly opened, 
or for the purpose of taking people off congested 
large works. 

Village works will always be too attractive 
unless they are very efficiently supervised. Such 
supervision is hard to secure and expensive. 

I believe that village works on which no cash 
wage but only cooked food was given to workers 
would be useful in Berar at all stages of a famine, 
but particularly at the beginning of the rains. 
Large works, however, must always be the backbone 
of relief during a severe famine in Berar. 

60. — According to the census of 1891, there 
. were nearly 20^,000 people in the group of “ forest 
and hill tribes.” The most important are Gonds, 
Audhs, Kolams and Korkus. About 63,000 Gonds 



are in the Wun District, mostly in the Kelapur and 
Wun Taluks ; and about 16,000 Kolams are also 
in that district. About 23,000 A.udhs are in the 
Basim District, chiefly in the Pusad Taluk. 

Nearly 82,000 Korkus and about 2,000 Nihals 
are in tlie forest tract called the Malghat, which is 
a taluk of the Ellichpur District. 

Special relief measures for aborigines were 
taken to a small ex.tent near the Kinwat State forest 
in the extreme south of the Pusad Taluk. Some 
email works, such as forest roads, were opened for 
the benefit of Audhs, Naikrns and others near their 
homes, and were managed through the local Porest 
Officers with success. 

In the Melghat, famine relief was entirely 
managed by the Conservator of Forests and his 
staff. Mr. Bagshawe did the same work efficiently 
in the famine of 1896-97, which was severe in the 
Malghat. His answers to the Commissioner’s 
questions will show what was done in 1899-1900. 
He was allowed a free hand ; and he certainly 
treated the Korkus with sympathy and local know- 
ledge. His measures were organized well in ad- 
vance of the rains. He was not in favour of a re- 
duced grain dole and wage, on the ground, I under- 
stood, that there were no forest products for the 
people to fall back upon in this famine. 

61. Forest and fodder works were opened. The 
Conservator’s answers may be referred to. 

62. To a very limited and unimportant extent 
in part of the Buldana District and the Malghat, 
w'hen the rains broke. 

Occasionally nursing mothers and poor-house' 
inmates were lent out to weed a little in neighbour- 
ing fields, but they cannot be regarded as able- 
bodied. 

The question may practically be answered in the 
negative. 

63. Special measures were taken to relieve in 
their own craft weavers in the districts of Akola 
and Ellichpur. The Nagpur system referred to in 
paragraph 503 of the last Famine Commission’s 
Ileport was adopted in the main. A copy * of the 
, . ... rules framed by the Eesident 

ppon IX . .g appended. Weavers’ depfits 

were established at Akola, Balapur and Akot in 
the Akola District and at Anjangaou-in the Ellich- 
pur District. The scheme contemplated the relief 
of 2,716 weavers in the Akola District and 380 
weavers in the Ellichpur District. The number, 
however, in the latter district rose, it is believed, to 
nearly double after the scheme was started. I'he 
regular working of the scheme commenced in 
March 1899. The total expenditure incurred in 
the two districts for advances to weavers, purchase 
of cloth, establishment, etc., amounted respectively 
to Es. 16,522 and Es. 46,574. Most of this, it is 
expected, will be recovered by the sale of cloth 
purchased from the weavers, the only cost to 
Government being on account of establishment and 
contingencies, which amounted to nearly Es. 400 
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in the Ellichpur District and Es. 269 in the Akol» 
District. 

Gi. The weavers at Ellichpur were employed 
chiefly on carrying stone metal and collecting 
kankar. The total number so relieved from April 
to September 1900 was 90,086 at a cost of Bs. 8,452. 
The weavers at Anjangaon in the Ellichpur District 
were mostly of very wretched physique and unfit 
for labour, which was very irksome to them. What 
they most complained of was the exposure to the 
sun which they felt very much after working all 
their lives in dark rooms, and they said they were 
ill for three days after working for one. There was 
a further difficulty in the case of Muhamadan 
weavers (momins) whose women were secluded. 
The weavers in the Akola District were reported t^ 
be physically unfit to earn a subsistence wage at 
any of the relief-works. 

65. The reports of the Deputy Commissioners 
show that the special measures taken for the 
relief of weavers were successful from the point of 
view of both (a) relief and (fi) economy. There 
can be no doubt as to the measures having answered 
in giving the necessary relief. If the expecta- 
tions of the Deputy Commissioners are realised, of 
which there is every probability, the measures will 
he successful also from the point of economy. As 
the weavers so relieved were physically unfit to 
earn even a subsistence wage on any of the relief 
works they would have had to be relieved gratui- 
tously. The operations of the scheme at Anjan- 
gaon were supervised by the Tahsildar of Daryapur, 
with the assistance of a Committee consisting of 
official and non-official members. The operations 
in the Akola District were also under the manage- 
ment and supervision of a committee of which the 
Deputy Commissioner of Akola was the President 
and an Extra- Assistant Commissioner the Vice- 
President. The Committee consisted of both official 
and non-official members. The operations, though 
not wholly under official control, were managed 
and controlled for the most part by officials. I am 
inclined to think that the special relief might have 
been adopted in the Amraoti District, but the 
Deputy Commissioner was not of this opinion. A 
dclinite conclusion should bo arrived at after the 
report on the famine has been submitted and the 
new census® figures are available as to whether 
this form of special relief is or is not as successful 
and chenp as it appears to he. If so, there should 
1)0 no shrinking from it merely because it involves 
sanctioning considerable advances of money and 
irouhlo in supervision. 

Gii. (i) IVith a view to prevent mortality of 
c.attle certain areas of forests generally protected 
from grazing wore opened in the Amraoti, Akola 
and Buldani districts in August 1899, and after 
the entire failure of the monsoon arrangements 
ncre made to extend the open areas every two 
tnonths or so. 

In tiio Ellichpur, Bnsim and V’un districts, where 
the riinfall was better, suitable areas of tlje fire- 
j'r ucctcd forests were opened for irrazing. 

L'. wi.’ 2r,21U colt'C reivers in IJsrar.] 
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(ii) Private exporters were busy cutting and re- 
moving grass from the beginning of August 1899, 
and in September the Conservator of Forests started 
grass operations in the Melghat and in the Basim' 
and Wun districts: — 

(а) for cutting and storing grass at selected 

dep6ts for sale ; and 

(б) for cutting and storing grass at selected ' 

cattle camps, where there was water in 
and near the forests to feed cattle in 
the summer of 1900, when the graring 
near water would be exhausted. 

In the Melghat, 7 grass depdts were established 
to collect grass for sale and for export ; 10 cattle 
camps were established in the northern part and 
14i more in the western part on the Tapti river for 
soiling grass at cost price for cattle brought by' 
cultivators to the Chmps. In the south-west 9 more 
depots were established, which served both as depdts 
for the sale of grass for export and as cattle camps. 

In the Wun District about 9 grass depOts and 5 
cattle camps were established and similar arrange- 
ments were made also in the Basim District. 

In the districts of Amraoti, Akola and Buldana 
no special measures were possible. Arrangements 
were made only to open in rotation blocks of the 
chief State forests. Every facility was given for 
cutting grass subject to the protection of the forests 
from fire. Old wells were cleared out and water- 
holes (Jhiras) lined with wood were constructed. 

The Resident sanctioned and placed at the Con- 
servator’s disposal a total grant of Rs. 8,000 for the 
grass operations mentioned above in the Melghat, 
and in the Basim and Wun districts. 

(iii) Advances in the shape of grass were also" 
issued to cultivators after inquiry. The value of- 
the grass was made recoverable in two or three years. 
Similar advances were also issued to Khatedars for 
export. The value of the grass so advanced haS’ 
been made recoverable in two instalments, one in 
1901 and the other in 1902, to be paid with the 
land revenue instalments after the kharif or rabi ' 
harvest according to the circumstances of the crop 
iu each village. 

67. A report on the special measures taken 
to prevent mortality of cattle for want of fodder, is 
awaited from the Conservator of Forests, and I 
cannot at present say with what success the special 
measures were attended. The Conservator observes 
in the report on the Forest administration for 
1899-1900 that " it was undoubtedly the cut fodder 
that saved the largest head of cattle.” 

The grass collected for sale for exports at the 
dep6'l.s iu the Melghat and in the Wun District was 
baled by hand presses. Five hand presses were pur- 
chased for the purpose by the Conservator at a cost . 
of about R2,000. The baled grass was sold at 
the depdts to pi-ivato traders, who exported it to 
the tracts 'suffering from scarcity of fodder. 



6S. (fl) At first in cash, but from March on- 
Tvard with cooked food. 

(6) Dependants were not relieved on village 
works. Tliey were put on the village dole list and 
relieved with either the dole or cooked food in 
State kitchens. 

G9. The village dole was employed for the 
longest time, i. e,, from November 1899 to Decem- 
ber 1900 ; but the largest number was relieved 
with cooked food in State kitchens. 

70. The answer to the first question is in 
the negative. Section 65 of the Berar Ifamine 
Code corresponds with Section 57 of the Bombay 
Code of 1900 and is quoted below : — 

" The following classes of people are eligible 
for gratuitous relief by the dole : — 


(1) “ the aged and infirm ; 


(2) “ the blind, crippled and insane ; 

(3) “pregnant women, young cbildren 

whose relatives will not or cannot 
support them, and the like ; 

(4) “ Those whose attendance on incapa- 

ble adults or young cbildren in 
their own homes is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

Emaciation was accepted as proof of eligibility 
for gratuitous relief. 


Administrative famine Order * XX issued by 
the Officiating Eesident on the 29th May 1900, 
• Thi) oricr repro- appears to conflict with the sec- 
tion quoted above. But the 
correspondence connected with 
that order shows that the Officiat- 
ing Resident subsequently agreed 
my recommendation that the section should 


(\actil t'aniinv Circular 
No. datrd tlio 

7 til ilav I POO, by tbe 
Cliirf C;oinini'«ioncr of 
tl.r Central Prorinccs. 


in 


continue to govern gratuitous relief in Berar. 


71. Tiie largest number of poor-houses open 
at one titno was 39 in Juno 1900. They began to 
be opened in December 1899. Tbe largest number 
of inmates was 15,505 ou tbe last Saturday of 
June. They were mostly frequented Dy the lower 
c.astcs, tho infirm, beggars and children. 


72. Poor-houses were used as dopflts for vagrants 
and infirm immigrants. I think tbe answer to 
the last question is in tbo negative. 

73. \cs. 


7 i. (fll Before tho rains of 1900 broke there 
were IIU kitchens open in Berar. vis . : — 


•1? in Atob. 


C in Amraoti. 
24 in Eilicbpnr. 


2G in IlulJana. 



(6) After the rains broke the numbers varied, 
but the largest number was 572 in August, distri- 
buted as follows : — 


140 in Alcola. 

65 ill Buldana. 
ISO in Bnsiin. 


ISO in Amraoti. 
105 in Ellicbpur. 
8S in Wun. 


A kitchen was expected to serve an area of 
about four miles in the rains. 


76. On the 22nd April, the Officiating Besi- 
dont telegraphed insisting upon the extension of 
, kitchens in all districts except 
UUor No. p.7— 3305, Wun. No rulcs having been 
dntod tiia 14th Aogust prescribed, I circulated instruc* 
tions* for kitchens under Civil 
Officers in the Central Provinces. The ration given 
in the Central Provinces was rice and dal (kitchri) 
boiled together to the consistency of rice-pudding, 
salt and a little ghee or oil was added. The stand- 
ard measure prescribed was a tin vessel holding the 
cooked equivalent of three dry ebattaks, that is to 
say about nine cliattaks. Three of these measures 
were the ration for an adult, and from two and-a- 
half to one for children according to age. 

At my request the Deputy Commsssioner of 
Akola drew up some more detailed rules, a copy of 
which is attached. They prescribed a rather lower 
ration as shown below : — 


Adults . . . 7 ohattahs of oo&TBo ground jnari (Icanys}. 

Cliildron bctirccn 10 and 


14. 


do. 

do. 

Children batwcon 7 and 



10. 

H 

do. 

do. 

Children holo>r 7 

2i 

do. 

do. 


To every seer of coarsely ground juari or kanya 
were added 2 cliattaks of dal of the cheapest variety 
(excepting lakh), one chattak of salt, ^ ohattak of 
oil and 2 tolas of chillies, and the whole boiled to 
such a consistency that one chattak of the dry 
ration equalled about 6 ebattaks of cooked food. 
Standard measures were prescribed for distribution 
of food. 

Meals were distributed once a day at noon to. 
those who were given tickets for admission to the 
kitchens, and an attendance register for whom was 
kept at each kitchen. Food might be taken away. 

The ration last-mentioned was pronounced to be 
adequate by two Civil Surgeons and the Sanitary 
Commissioner. The Akola rules were circulated on 
the 9th May to all other districts for 'guidance ; 
and 1 believe they wore generally acted upon before 
long ; but the arrangements in the different districts 
were not uniform for some time. 

76. No limit of distance was fixed ; but 
kitchens unconnected with relief-works were not, 
as far as I know, opened hoar such works. 

77. The admission to kitchens was restricted 
to those eligible for gratuitous relief, vide answer 
to question 70. 

77 («). The poor-house ration as prescribed 
in Section 102 of the Berar Famine Code oorres- 
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ponded with the minimum wage specified in Sec- 
tions 100 and 101, and was as follows : — 


Component parts of ration. 

B 

Childbsk. 

# 

7to la 
years. 

Under 7 
years. 


Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Onnoea. 

Flour •••«•• 

14 

10 

6 

Sftl ••••••• 

2 

1 

1 

Suit 

i 

A 

i 

Ghi ••••••• 

i 

5 ' 

i 

Condiments and Vegetables . . 


i 

i 

Total grain equivalent in ounces 

2S 

18 

10 


This scale was not in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Famine Commission of 1898> 
A new scale based upon the latter was not pre- 
scribed by the Resident. 

The following scale, drawn up by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Akola in November 1899, was 
approved by the Commissioner, and was circulated 
for guidance to other Deputy Commissioners 



idnlt. 

I 

Ohildbbn. 

of ration. 

8 to 12 years. 

Under 8 years- 

Blonr • . . 

7^ obattabs 

&2 obattaka . 

81 obattaka. 

mi ... 

1 obattab . 

i ohattak , 

1 obattak. 

Salt • • • 

i ounoo or 7i 
mosas. 

^ ounce or 5 
masos 5 gnn- 
jas. 

i ounce or 3| 
mpsas. 

Oil • • « 

1 

\ onnee or 
tolas. 

2 onnee or 111 
tnasas. 

i ounce or 7i 
masas. 

Condiments and 

’ Vegotabloa 

1 onnee or 11 
tolas. 

^ ounce or Hi ' 
nasas. 

i ounce or 7} 
masas. 


After the issue of the Resident’s Administrative 
Famine Order No. XV, the poor-house ration was 
revised so as to make it correspond with the classi- 
fication and the minimum wage prescribed in that 
order. In the Akola, Amrati and Wun districts the 
revised scale was as follows : — 


Component 
parts et ration 

Adult. 


OnllSBEH. 

10 toll 
years. 

7 to 10 years. 

Under 7 
years. 

Flonr . . 

Dal . . 

Salt 

Oil 

Condiments and 
Vegetables. 

7 ebattaki. 
i ebittak. 

1 onnee or 71 
ms^as. 

1 onnee or 53 

tolas, or 71 
masas. 

2 ounces or 11 
tolas. 

4} obattaka. 
i ehsttak. 

■ft onneo or SI 
maeaa. j 
s\ onnee or 51 
masas. 

S onneo or 111 
masas. 

3i diattaki. 

1 ebattak. 
i ounce or 
31 masas. 
i onneo or 
3i masas. 

i ounce or 
7t masas. 

21 obattaka. 

1 obattak. 
ft onnee or 

2 maaoa. 

^7 ounce or 

2 moaaa. 

1 onnoe or 
31 masaa. 


In Basim, Buldana and Ellichpur the scale was 
slightly different, rather more flour being allowed. 


















Tho grain \ras mostly juavi, but sometimes rice was 
used. The ration \vas varied to meet cases of sick- 
ness and weakness. “ Dalia” soup and milk were 
given to exhausted new-comei's. 

76 <a). Village gratuitous reliefdists were drawn 
up by the Village OflEicers, and checked by Circle 
Inspectors, Relief Naib-Tahsildars, Special Relief 
Officers (where appointed), Tahsildars, Taluq 
Officers and Deputy Commissioners. Recipients 
were, generally speaking, inspected once a week by 
Circle Inspectors, as required by Section 42 (c) of 
the Rcrar Rami no Code, and less frequently by the 
other officers mentioned above. 

70 (rt). Payment was made (a) in grain, (6) 
as a rule daily, and (c) at the homes of the re- 
cipients. 

77 (a). To none, aide answer to question 70. 

78. Mostly Kunbis ; none of lower caste, but 
some of higher. Generally speaking, all but the 
lowest castes showed reluctance to take cooked 
food, oven at the height of the famine. The only 
exception I heard of was in the Ellichpur District 
when the rains hold off in June 1900. The Deputy 
Commissioner reported that then Kunbis and others 
clamoured for kitchen tickets who would not have 
taken cooked food before. 

79. Village Officers, Schoolmasters and local 
notables. The supervision and control were the 
same as for gratuitious relief by the dole. 

80. Cheap grain shops were opened as a form 
of charitable relief. I have not got complete in- 
formation about them. Admission to their benefits 
was regulated by tickets granted by members of 
Local Committees and Boards and Village Officers. 
Respectable people with limited means who were 
trying to support themselves were usefully helped 
in this way. The tickets specified the amount of 
grain to be sold in each case. In the Chandur 
TaRiq of tho Amraoti District, large numbers were 
helped thus, and the cost per unit seems to have 
been only half an anna. 

81. Cheap grain shops were not numerous 
enough to have the effects referred to. 

82. Inquiries with reference to suspensions and 
remissions are still going on. Remissions require 
the Resident’s sanction. Provisional suspensions 
(subject to further inquiry) have been granted as 
follows - 


fi 


Amraoti 

• 

• • • 

. 29,158 

Akola 

• 

• • • 

. 4,60,847 

ElUuhpur 

• 

• • • 

. 1,16,574 

Buldima 

• 

• • • 

. 8,46,000 

Basiin , 

• 

• • • 

. 49,185 

Wun . 

• 

• • • 

Total 

. 84 

. 10,01,798 


I should estimate roughly that the eventual 
suspensions will amount to about 2^ lakhs and the 
final remissions to about one lakh. 



83. The Resident’s Ramine Order No. I, dated 
the 13th Ootoher 1899, drew the attention oE all 
Deputy Commissioners to a Circular, which is 
quoted helow 


“ Attention is also called to the provisions of 
Chapter X of the Famine Relief Code on the sub- 
ject of the suspension and remission of land revenue. 
Having regard to the distress which, owing to the 
premattire cessation of the monsoon rains, may be 
expected to prevail in some parts of the Province, 
District Officers should institute careful enquiry 
into applications for suspension of revenue, should 
grant provisional postponements promptly in cases 
in which the whole crop or a considerable part of it 
has entirely failed, due regard being paid to the 
circumstances of individuals, and should abstain as 
far as possible from resort to coercive processes to 
enforce payments. 

No order of suspension relating to a considerable 
area was passed under Section 127 of the Berar 
Famine Code. Famine Order No. XVII of the jJ6th 
January 1900 shows the system adopted. Lists 
were prepared under the orders of Tahsildars of 
persons believed to be able and unable to pay. Crop 
failure was the chief consideration, but the general 
capacity of the individual was also taken into 
account. 


-•-The-information upon which general capacity 
was determined was derived mainly from Village 
Officers, but Tahsildars relied also upon their own 
local knowledge, and upon Munsarims or Circle 
Inspectors. 

It took time to prepare and revise these lists. 
When they were settled, Deputy Commissioners 
granted provisional suspensions to those classed as 
unable to pay. 

84. After the collection began. 


Remissions require the Resident’s sanction ; and 
so do collections of provisionally suspended revenue. 
The recommendations of Deputy Commissioners 
after final enquiries are awaited. • They could not 
be submitted until the character of the present 
harvest had been ascertained. Reference is invited 
to a Circular* I issued on the 
12th October 1900, which was 
based upon orders issued by the Government of 
Bombay. 

86. There are no Zamindari tracts to be con- 
sidered. 


* No. 16d8— 1663. 


86. No such facts have come to my notice. 
The process of inquiry into large numbers of indi- 
vidual cases is necessarily long and troublesome. 

87- The numbers on relief never exceeded 
16 per cent, of the population affected in the dis- 
tricts of Amraoti and Wun. In Ellichpur 16-2 
and 18’2 were reached in June and July 1900 ; 
the opening of kitchens and the holding off of the 
rains probably account for the rise in numbers. In 
Akola 17'3, 19-1 and 17-3, were touched in May, 
June and July ; and probably the same explanation 
applies. 



3/ 


In the Buldnna and Basim districfs the 15 per 
cent, limit was exceeded as follows : — 


DUtriot. 


fiuldana • 
Basim . 



These large excesses undoubtedly represent 
immigration from the Hyderabad State. Reference 
is invited to the Resident's letter to the Government 
of India, No. 73, dated the 14<th February 1900, 
and its enclosures. The immigration started with 
the Buldana District. 

At the end of March some effective measures 
were carried out by Captains Morris and Plowden, 
Assistant Commissioners, to draft Hyderabad people 
back to their own country (where relief-works had 
then been opened) ; and this had the result of partly 
diverting the rush of immigrants into the Basim 
District where they lingered longest. 

88. — In the light of events the general position 
as regards famine in Berar appears to have been 
underestimated by the late Resident. On the 20th 
"Letter No. 26, para- January 1930, be wrote* to the 
B»p>> 6. Government of India : — 

It would not be safe to estimate less than an 
average of 220,000 per diem for six months from 1st 
February. In April and May the number may 
exceed this forecast, and in June and July may fall 
below it.'*’ 

As a matter of fact, the totals on the last Satur- 
day of the month were as follows : — 


December 
January 
February 
March 
April . 
May . 
June . 
July . 
August 


236.84.1 

303.04.1 
314,459 
361,632 
396,177 
456,298 
507,296 
587,778 
282,068 


I am inclined to think that at the outset (e.ff., 
up to the end of January or February 1900) relief 
may have been somewhat excessive in the Amraoti 
District, and the 'opening of kitchens as early as 
May was not thought necessary by the Deputy 
Commissioner, In the Buldana District, during the 
cold weather, there must have been many on relief- 
works, who were attracted by their disorganized 
state. In Basim the need for relief was rather 
underestimated at first, and the Executive Engineer’s 
arrangements for opening works were dilatory and 
inefficient. In the Wun District also the position 
was perhaps somewhat underestimated, although 
there were fair crops in the *wo southern taluqas 
(W un and Kelapur) and some in the two northern 
ones (Darwha and Yeotmal). In the south' 
of Wun grass cutting provided a great deal of 
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work. Labour is scarce in tlie Wun District, and 
landholders had reason to look after their farm 
labourers. 

The Wun District also suffered from immi- 
gration from Hyderabad Territory. There was no 
reason to anticipate tins ; and the district itself was 
certainly much less affected than the rest of Berar. 

89. Generally speaking, the lowest and poorest 
castes and agricultural labourers were the people 
in receipt of relief. Small cultivators and ocou- 

' pants were also considerably represented, especi- 
ally in the districts of Buldana and Basim. 

90. There has been no former famine to be 
compared with this one in Berar. The experience 
of 1896-97 had probably satisfied people that famine 
relief- was not a thing to be feared ; and most of 
them came to it freely in 1899-1900. 

. 91. Private credit was undoubtedly contracted- 
There was a very great increase in sales and mort- 
gages of property, and large quantities of orna- 
ments and utensils were sold. As a rule private - 
resources were exhausted before State relief was 
sought, hut there were noticeable exceptions 
especially in the earlier stages. 

92. I do not think so, at any rate in the 
early stages of a famine ; and far more efficient 
enforcement ’of tasks is required than was usually 
achieved in Berar. 

93. I think it would be useful for Deputy 
Commissioners and selected Assistaat Commis- 
sioners or Extra Assistant Oommissioners to have a 
general discretion to exclude from time to time 
people who do not appear to be necessitous. Such 
officers are constantly inspecting relief-works, and 
are in a position to make fair enquiries. I do not 
believe they would abuse the power, and although 
large numbers of workers would probably not be 
eliminated by its exercise, some scandalous cases 

‘i would be, and the knowledge that enquiry might 
he made would have a wholesome effect. 

In the early stages the system of admission by 
tickets granted by village officers and superior 
officials might he tried. 

In Berar the substitution of cooked food for cash 
wages would render relief-works much less attrac- 
tive. This change was tried in October last, and 
speedily relieved numbers in Akola and Amraoti, 
and I believe everywhere. A grain wage would also 
he less attractive than cash, 

*A copy oi Book 94. The following system of 
Circular on the subject registration of births and deaths 
is nttaih.-d as Appen- is* followed iu Berar : — 

dix 11. 

The village officials collect and register the 
statistics, while the police compile and classify 
them. It is the duty of the patel or headman of 
every town and village to inform himself regardino- 
tlie occurrence of births and deaths iu the town or 
village, and to report each occurrence on the day 
it occurs to the town or village registrar, who is 
usually the patwari or village accountant. The 



patwari records these occurrences, as reported to 
him, in a simple form of register, as shown 
below : — 


1 

Date ov sxTBr* 

a 

SssiiL Ko. 

i 

3 

Name and 
falUcr'a nano 
And sarDnmo, 
Aud It deccaacd 
bo A mn^cd 
woman, hnxband’s 
natno and Bar- 
name of fbe 
noraon dylnff. 
Pather'enamo 
and eumamo 
oiil/ of children 
born. 

■ 

& 

6 

B 

B 

1 

1 

I 

Sex 

1 

1 

jCaate. 

Boppot-I 
ed oge 

1 uttiine 
of 

doatb. 

4 

u 

«o 

^ 1 

o 

m 

0 

6 

a 

M 

•M 

S 

a 

Dar of 
«cck, 

i 

1 ^ 

1 "o 
o 

1 s 

‘oi«a 

1 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Directions for filling uj). 


1. When B child is horn dcnd, tntcr it as a birth in colnmn 2, hnt pat 
the words “ horn dead ’’ in column 7. 

2 When small-pox is shown in column 7, note in colnmn 8 whether 
the person had been vncciimted or not, 

3. IVhen the dcatli or birth occurred more than two days before the 
date given in column 1, note the fact in oolnmn S, 

Every Sunday the registx'ar copies the entries 
made in the register during the preceding week 
on a lithographed sheet (called the Sunday memo- 
randum), which is in the same form as the regis- 
ter. This the patel is required to sign and to send 
to the polico station to which the Tillage reports. 

The work of compiling devolves entirely on the 
police writer, who keeps up a register for the circle, 
with one or more pages for each village reporting 
to that circle. Into this register he extracts the 
“Sunday memoi*anda’’ as received, entering the 
figures representing the total number of births and 
deaths in each memorandum under the prescribed 
classified headings. 

At the close of the month the police writer 
submits a statement to the District Superintendent 
of Police, showing the totals for each village in a 
form which is a slight modification of his circle 
register. 

Prom the several circle returns the District 
Superintendent of Police compiles a monthly state- 
ment, giving the totals for each town and rural 
circle in the district. A copy of the statement is 
sent through the Deputy Commissioner to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and another copy, along 
with the original returns from circle compilers, to 
the Civil Surgeon, whose duty it is to examine the 
statement and returns, to record such remarks as 
may be necessary, and to forward one copy of the 
statement to the Deputy Commissioner, and an- 
other to the Sanitary Commissioner. 

Prom the district returns, the provincial state- 
ment for the month is complied in the Sanitary 
Commissioner’s oE5oe, and forwarded with his 
remarks in the form of a memorandum for the in- 
formation of the Kesident, and for publication in 
the Eyderabad Residency Orders. 


















During the famine special registers of births 
and deaths were kept up on large relief-works and 
in poor-houses, the results being included also 
in the ordinary registers referred to above. 

96. The very high mortality in the Buldana 
and Basim districts was attributable chiefly to immi- 
grants from the Hyderabad State. In July and 
August the mortality was very high in all districts, 
and was probably due in great measure to the . con- 
sumption of green stuffs, which brought on bowel- 
complaints, but stiU more, I should say, to climatic 
conditions. No doubt much disease was caused by 
insufficient food anongst those who delayed in- 
availing themselves of relief. Juari which had been 
stored long in old " peos ” was frequently a cause of 
sickness. 

96. I do not think that impure or insufficient 
water-supply was a cause of increased morta- 
lity to any great extent before the rains of 1900 
broke. During the raios impure water was doubt- 
less a potent cause. Municipalities and District 
Boards made, improved, and protected many wells. 

Permanganete of potash was used, usually once 
a week, I believe. 

97. Appendices D-XIV and P-I of the North- 
Western Provinces Pamine Code were taken as 
guides. The Sanitary arrangements at poor-houses 
and at kitchens on relief works, were always good, 
and so too on relief-works after they had been 
properly organised. 

Supervision in the case of relief-works rested 
with the Civil Officer and Hospital Assistant in the 
first instance, and over them with Taluq Officers, 
Civil Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, Dispensary 
Committees and the Sanitary Commissioner, 

There was difficulty in getting enough Hospital 
Assistants, and in July 1900 all the Military ones 
(22) were suddenly withdrawn. 

98. There was regular inspection, and in some 
instances, unwholesome grain was found. 

99. Tamarind leaves and green-stuffs like 
"tarota bhaji ” were much eaten in the rains, and 
caused sickness as mentioned in answer No. 96. 

100 and 101. Eeference is invited to the 

Ko. V3, dated I4tli Sesident s letters noted in the 
February 1900. margin and enclosures, and also 

No. 283, dated 6th to the figures in the following 
July 1900. tabular statement 
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It is beyond doubt that a large proportion of the 
numbers on relief in Buldana and Basim was re- 
presented by Hyderabad immigrants ; I should say 
not less than one-third. I reported in April that I 
had frequently found that the emaciated people in 
poor-houses and in relief work kitchens had come 
from remote places in the Hyderabad Territory. 
The mortality amongst such immigrants was very 
heavy, and probably doubled the death-rate in those 
districts. Wun also suffered in the same way. 
The Sanitary Commissioner, Mr. Prideaux, Captains 
Haig, Morris and Plowden will corroborate me on 
this point. 

The famine-stricken area in the Hyderabad 
State was larger than Berar. Relief works in the 
former were taken up late and village relief was 
barely, if at all, attempted. 

Reference is invited to my letter to the Secre- 
tary for Berar, No. 695 -R., dated the 4th May 
1900. 

102. The provision of Chapter X of the North- 
Western Provinces Famine Code are being fol- 
lowed as regards the disposal of orphans in Berar. 
Probably there will soon be very few left to deal 
with eventually. 

103. I have no suggestions to make at present. 

104. The answer to both questions is in the 
negative. 

104 («). No special arrangements were made 
except that weekly statements showing the quantity 
of juari and wheat exported from the principal 
railway stations in Berar were obtained from the 
Railway authorities. 

I have not been able to obtain reliable inform- 
ation as to the amount of grain consumed which 
was imported. 

105. When the monsoon of 1900 sot in and 
there was a large demand for labourers to weed the 
fields, I did hear many complaints from private 
employes of agricultural labour that labourers prt:- 
ferrod to remain on the relief works. I reported to 
this effect on the 3rd July and the 5th August 1900, 
and ordered reductions in wages. 

106. I am not aware of any change, except 
that the rabi cultivation has naturally contracted 
during a series of six dry years. 

107. Wages for harvesting grain crops are paid 
in grain in all districts, I believe, and for picking 
cotton in some. But in the latter case cash wages 
have been substitued this year in tlie districts 
of Amraoti, Akola and Elliohpur, the object of the 
change being to discourage stealing of the cotton. 
I am informed that cash wages are at present 
unusually high, as there is a great demand for 
labour to get in a very heavy cotton crop ; but I 
am not aw.are that cash wages have generally risen 
in sympathy Avith the rise in prices. At the 
beginning of the rains I believe very loAV cash 
wages wore offered for weeding. 



108. There was no revised and approved I'amine 
Code for Berar. 

During the famine of 1896-97 the Bombay Code 
was followed. 

In Bebruary 1898, a- local committee, presided 
over by the late Commissioner, Mr. Bullock, drafted 
a Code for Berar, following closely the Bombay 
Code and taking into consideration Mr. Higbam’s. 
Report, dated the 9th October 1897. This draft 
Code was again considered by a local committee 
presided over by Mr. Hare, Officiating Commis- 
sioner, in July 1899, with special reference to the 
recommendations of the Baniine Commission of 
1898. The Committee and the late Resident practi- 
dally agreed to the recommendations of the Bamine 
Commission. Sir T. Plowden decided, however, that 
Mr. Bullock’s draft Code should be re-printed and 
issued without modifications based upon the Bamine 
Commission’s recommendations. This was accord- 
ingly done, except that tables for wages and tasks 
drawn up by the Superintending Engineer, Mr. 
Perram, in July 1899, were substituted in the 
Appendices for those included in Mr. Bullock’s 
draft. Mr. Perram’s Tables I to IX, which are in 
accord with the recommendations of the Bamine 
Commission from Appendix V of the Provisional 
Berar Code as issued in October 1899, 

Sections 69 to 72, 100, 101 and 106 of that Code 
were, therefore, never acted upon in Berar. Wages 
were regulated* at first by Mr. Perram’s Table 
No. I. No relief worker could earn more than the 
maximum wage for the standard task. Section 82 
of the Code was also disregarded, and the minimum 
wage was paid to workers on the day of rest. These 
alterations were not really departures from the 
Code, but changes made in it when introduced. 

Section 73 of the Code was not followed. • Nur- • 
sing mothers and pregnant women were paid as 
Class II carriers and for the most part got only 
nominal tasks. Nursing mothers were also paid 
one pice extra for infants-in-arms. 

Nursing mothers gave much trouble, and it was 
thought desirable to treat them very liberally to 
encourage them to keep their infants alive. 

State kitchens as a form of gratuitous relief for 
persons other than children and dependants are not 
recognised by the Berar Code, but they were largely 
used. 

It has been mentioned in the reply to question 
No. 23 that a temporary experiment was made in 
rejecting applicants for relief who did not appear 
to be in immediate need. 

The following addition was made in May 19C0 
to Section 69 of the Berar Code : — 

“ The dole may be distributed daily or weekly 
at the discretion of the Deputy Commissioner, and 
instead of other items constituting the dole ration, 
their equiralent in grain may be given when that 
course is found expedient. The Commissioner may 

• other changes in the wage scale are shown in the answer to Ques- 
tion Ko. 29. 


autliorise tlie payment of the cash equivalent of 
dole daily, weekly or monthly in cases in ,wlnch 
there is serious inconvenience in giving the ration 
in kind.” 

I do not think there were any material depar- 
tures from the Code as modified by authority 
from time to time, but the Code was well known 
to he a provisional draft and some officers were 
disposed to, regard it as not binding in details. 

109. Staff Corps Officers were not employed in 
supervision. 

About 20 officers of the Native army were em- 
ployed in charge of relief works. They mostly did 
well. Non-commissioned officers of the British 
army were not employed. 

I cannot suggest other sources in Berar. Per- 
haps Government persioners might be useful. I 
offered appointments to some European and Eura- 
sian Inspectors of Police, but they declined. 

110. A great deal of non-official charity and 
help was received; and non-official agency was 
used in the administration of Government relief 
such poor-houses, village kitchens, weaver relief, 
and some village works with considerable success. 
Missionaries afforded a valuable non-official agency 
in the Melghat, as the Conservator of Eorests can 
testify. 

I do not think there is much scope for the 
extension of purely non-official agency in Berar. 

111. 1 cannot trace the effects referred to in 
detail. There was no change in (a), and none in 
(J) after the beginning of January 1900. 

As regards (c), the reduction in January 1900 
of the minimum wage from 12 to annas did 
temporarily cause considerable numbers to quit 
works and wander. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Buldana thought that the reduction of the wage 
increased the death-rate ; but I doubt this having 
resulted in any district from the mere reduction of 
the wage which held good only from early January 
till early in April 1900. There was a consensus of 
opinion against the reduced wage ; but 1 do not 
believe it did any harm in the cold weather. 

As regards (d), there was no change in the mode 
of calculating fines ; hut in March there was some 
excessive fining on the part of the Public Works 
Department below the minimum loage at 9^ chattahs 
on certain works in the Buldana District. This 
coincided with large decrease in numbers on relief 
in that district and with an increase in the death- 
rate. On the other hand, numbers on relief rose in 
the adjoining district of Basim, and the Buldana 
death-rate was- higher still in' July, August and 
Beptcmber, having meanwhile fallen appreciably. 

As regards (e), drafting to distant works caused 
wandering at times in the districts of Akola, Bui- 
dana and Basim. 

The people of Berar are very troublesome to 
draft, and unless drafting is carefully organised 
the drafts do not arrive at their destinations. 
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Appendix I. 

Jivtcf/or the rclirf nf Jf'fapers. 

1. \Vi*avnr' wlin nro in need of relief ill be 
dividrd into two «'ln?.>;i's: — 

(A) l-jnployors of labour. 

(It) JCinployed or actual workcre. 

L’. A Committee of mananomcnt uill be formed 
cou'-ihUnp of tbr mombera of the iMunicipal Com- 
mitt<*e or otlicr inducntial native gentlemen agisted 
by one or two representatives of tbe we.aving in- 
dli'-try wbo will f-upply tbe requisite tocbnienl 
kniovk-dge. 'I'be Ciunmittee will be presided over 
by an exceutive oniecr not below the rank of 
l'Xttri*A“-i*-lant Comini'-sioner or Tabsildar, who 
will l>i‘ held rosp-on'-iblo for tbo working of tbe 

ri'bcmo. 

Tbe Committee will lake steps to enrol in a 
rrgi*.!( r all ‘.xvavers of Class (11) wbo are in need 
of relief. No name shall be entered without tbo 
p'r^oial enquuy of at least two members of tbe 
Commiin-e into the cireumstanecs ofc.ach particular 
case. 

•t. Tb<* Coiumitii c will select a sudlcient num- 
1 rr of reliable mast^T* weavers of Class (.V) and will 
enter into ncreetnenis «itb them on the following 
plan : I bey shall emphy such persons registered 
in Class (111 as tbe Committee m.ay direct and no 
c.tbers, and shall pay them such wages ns the Com- 
mitt<-e shall direct. They shall receive an advance 
frttjn the Committee of such amount as the Com- 
mittee shall fix for working expenses, pureha«o of 
material, ndvanres to employes, etc. For this advan- 
ce they shall give security and it shall be refundotl 
at the closi.of relief operations. They shall employ 
Weavers in tl-o manufaeturo of such kinds of 
common rlotb ns tbe Committee m.ay direct. Tbcsu 
chubs shall be st.'imped with a (jovernmont mark, 
and as they are completed shall be once a week 
jiurobnsi-d by tbo Committee at snob price as tbe. 
Committee may determine with the advice of 
jtrufossjonnl appraisers. This price shall bo so fixed 
as to cover tbe wages paid to weavers, cost of mate- 
rial and working expenses, and leave a margin of 
profit to tlie master-wi'avers or cinplovc.s, which 
j)rofit should be just sudioionl to induce reliable 
meml)erK of Class (A/ to undertake the work of 
inanufaci uro. 

r». Tbe cloth so purchased will be stored in a 
suitable goduwn unless and until tbo market value 
of cloth covcr.s tbo price paid by tbo Committee, in 
which case it can be sold. 

0. Simple accounts shall bo kept showing (be 
amount of ndvnnec made to each master-weaver or 
employd, the amotmt of cloth purchased from him 
and the price paid to him for it. For this purpose 
a clerk on 11 16 may, if iicoessary, be ontortainod. 

Crowtonl ~S* 



lie will work under the. irnmediate orders of the 
President of the Committee;' 

7. The remuneration given to weavers of OlasSi 
(B) should take the form of payment-by-results, 
and the scale should he so adjusted as to yield a sub- 
sistence ration to the weaver and the active members 
of his family. Helpless dependants can be separa- 
tely admitted to gratuitous relief under the ordinary 
rules. 

8. The cloth manufactured should be of a com- 
mon kind such as will find a ready sale in the 
ordinary market when times improve and such as the 
Committee of the Indian Eamine Charitable Relief 
• Pund are likely to require. And this Committee 

should be given the chance of purchasing before 
, others. 

9. If the master-weaver or employd considers 
that the rate fixed by the Committee for the pur- 
chase of his cloth is insufficient, he shall be ab-: 
solved from further liability under his agreement 
on the expiry of one week’s notice given to the 
Committee and the refund of his advance. 



Appendix II. 


"Rules Jor the registration of vital statistics. 

[Bevenuo . Book Circular No. J, Chapter VI, Volame I, of the Code of 
Non-Judicial l^ook Circn'.ars.] 

The following rules for the registration of vital 
statistics in Berar are published for general informa- 
tion and guidance in supersession of previous 

rules ; — 

0 

Bales for the Begistratlon of Vital Statistics in Berar. 

Part I. — Regarding the Registration of Vital 
Statistics. 

I. — A separate register of births and deaths shall 
Every village to have be maintained for every town 
its register. and inhabited village in Berar. 

The word “ town ” in these rules means a place the 
statistics of which are separately exhibited in the 
provincial returns (vide Rule VllI) ; the word 
“ village includes all other towns, kusbas, and 
villages. 

Porm of village re- H- — The registers kept shall 

gister. ke of two kinds — 

First The simple register, in which the 

For form— trrfc Ap- information^ needed regarding 
peudis A. eaeh domestic occurrence is given 

' in the simplest shape. 

Second hind. — The elnssified register, in which 
For form -uWe Ap- information regarding each do. 
pendix B. mestic Occurrence is entered in 

a shape completely classified for statistical purposes. 

The classified register is intended for use where 
the intelligence of the person employed to register 
vital statistics can be relied on. The simple form 
is to be used when this condition is wanting.’ 

III. — The registration of vital statistics shall be 
Bjwhomtkevrorkof One of the duties of village ofid- 
vegistrring vital stafi- cers, and shiill devolve on one 
sties is to be performed, pj. other of them, according as 

the Deputy Commissioner shall in each case direct. 
But the work may, when convenient, be undertaken 
by the police, or may be entrusted to any other 
person. The person, whoever he may be, charged 
with the duty of registering vital ’statistics of a 
town or village, shall be called the town registrar 
or village registrar, as the case may be. 

Viiinges classified IV. — ^Por the purpose of these 

according to the nr- 

raiiEementa made for rules villages shall be divided 

registerirg their vital ° 

statistics. jjito three classes — 

Class (a). — Ihose m which the village register 
is kept by some person resident in the 
village iUelft or so near to it ns to be for 
all practical purposes resident within it. 
Under this class will come villages in which 
there is a police-post, and the police undertake the 
registration- of the village, or the work Las been 
devolved on a resident patwari, or on a patel able to 

Cranfard — 10 




Tyrite, or some other arrangemetnt for the regular 
maiatenanoe of the register in tho village has been 
made. Eor instance, the patel may have nominated 
a literary member of the watan family to do the 
work, or, with his consent, the schoolmaster, if any. 

Clais (6). — Vilages the registers of which are 
kept by the patwaris in whose circle they 
are. situated, they being resident in other 
villages. 

C{aas{c ). — Villages in which there is no police- 
post, the registers of which are kept by 
some ofidoer of the police -post to which 
their reports are made. 

The Deputy Commissioner should endeavour to 
make class (a) as large' as possible, and should, in 
consultation with the District Superintendent of 
Police, determine the villages in this class, the 
register of which the police will keep. It is under- 
stood that the police can always undertake the 
registration of the statistics of class (o) villages : 
though it will, of course, he an object to keep this 
class, like ola«s (6), as small as possible. 

V. — ^The register of each village shall be kept 
Where village regis- in the custody oE the person 
ters are to be kept. charged w-ith the dutv of making 
entries in it, at his ordinary place of residence, wlie- 
ther that he in the village itself or not, provided 
that in the case of villages of class (c) the village 
register shall he kept at the police-post and not at 
the private i-esldenoe of the police officer acting as 
village registrar. 

In the case of (6) and (o) villages it may be 
convenient to bind up together the registers of 
several villages, but the sheet or sheets appertain- 
ing to each village should still be regarded as the 
S'.>parate register of that village {vide Rule I), 


YI.—It shall he the duty of the patel of every 
Duty of ascertaining town or Village, ov if ttiero he 
\ the ooonrrenoe of deaths tWO patels, of the polico patel, 

V‘po?tin?trf his jaglias, to inform 

lage registrars belongs liimself regarding the oocurrences 
of births and deaths in his town 


or village, and if the place he of class (a) to report 
each occurrence on the day it occurs to the town or 
village registrar ; if tlie place he of class (6) to send 
to the patwari in charge of the register of his vil- 
lage an intimation of such occurrences on every day 
on which they occur, or at latest, on the day folbw- 
ing ; if the place he of class (o) to report all such 
nccuirenoes at the police-post to which he makes 
reports on the day on which the reports of his vil- 
lage are made there ; or if his village bo near to 
the police-post and he he so ordered by the Deputy 
Commissioner, on the day on which births or deaths 
occur ; Provided that if the Deputy Commissioner 
so direct the duty which. this rule throws on patels 
may be thrown on tlie police or on the police assisted 
by the patel provided also that if the place he a 



municipality, the matter shall he determined by the 
rules made by the municipal Committee under Sec- 
tion IIG (1) (o) of the Berar Municipal Law, 1886. 

Within Bailway limits not included in munici- 
pal areas, the duty of obtaining information of 
births and deaths, and of reporting them to the 
registrar of the village or town within the bound- 
aries of which they occur, shall devolve— 

(a) at or near Railway stations, on the Rail- 

way Police; 

(b) at lovel-erossings and other places distant 

from Railway stations, on the patel, or 
if tlierc bo two patois, on the police* 
patch 


VII. — When a towm or village is large and funds 
For twRo TilloRM are available, special 


nniiilior of Inncrnlii 
b(< A.ceitMnct). 


arrange- 


lo 


ments should bo made for the 
daily ascertainment of the 
nutnber of funerals conducted on each burial-ground 
and burning-ghat. The number thus ascertained 
should be reported daily to the village registrar, 
and enquiry set on foot when it differs from the 
iiunibor of deaths registered by him. 


Tart IL — Of the Compilation of the Statistics 
registered in I'oiotis or tillages under the pire- 
ceding Tulcs. 

VIII. — In the returns finally compiled for the 
. . . . , province the statistics of the 

ant pliw'rto Ucxhi* more importanttowns and kusbas 
bitrd rciiaintclv ; ntber will be Separately shown. Other 
Tillages mil be formed iato 
tiiiir aintwtics giron in compact local areas, and the 
tiiq lump. statistics of all villages within 

such areas w’ill bo shown in the lump. The Commis- 
sioner, Hyderabad .Assigned Districts, shall, with the 
advice of'the Sanitary Commissioner, from time to 
time, determine wdiat towns and kusbas shall have 
their statistics separately shown. 'Jhe Commis- 
sioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, shall also de- 
termine the local areas, the statistics of the villages 
of which shall be lumped together: each such local 
area shall be called a rural circle. Rural circles 
will usually bo made to correspond to police juris- 
diction. 

Tim work of oompila- , IX.-The work of _ Compiling 
lion to bo undertokou towii and Village statistics shall 
entirely by tbo police. jjg undertaken entirely by the 
police. 

The official charged with this work in the office 
of the District Superintendent of Police shall be 
called the District Compiler. 

The official charged with the duty of compiling 
for a rural circle shall be called the Rural Circle 
Compiler. 


%, — The first step in the process of compilation 
is the conversion of statistics re- 
tic^rworTeT Bimpie gisthrcd in to the simple register, 
legisters into classified {vide Biule II) in tothe-foim of 
legisters. the classified register. The pro- 

cess will be as follows : — 

(а) Every. Sunday every, village registrar who 

uses the simple form shall' make on 
lithographed sheets, which shall be in 
the same form as his register, copies of 
the' entries made in. the register during 
the preceding week, i.e., the weet from 
Sunday to Saturday, both inclusive. 
These copies shall be signed hy village 
registrars, and shall be called Sunday- 
Memos. 

(б) If the village be of class (a) the village 

registrar shall hand his Sunday Memo, 
to the patel to be attested by his signa- 
ture, and then sent to the police-post to 
which the village reports on the next 
occasion on which, under orders in force 
in the Police Department, report has to 
,be made. 

(c) If the village he a class (6) village the pat- 
wari shall, each Sunday, either himself 
take his Sunday Memos, or send them 
hy some one able to read, to the patels 
of the villages to which they appertain. 
And the patel having then assured him- 
self that the entries in the memo, are 
correct, and having supplied any omis- 
sions which he may discover, shall sign 
them and send them to the police-post 
as above directed. 

Provided that, if he shall see fit, the Deputy 
Commissioner may direct that the patel 
of any class (6) village shall, on each 
Sunday, r(>pavr to the residence of the 
patwari, and there, after comparison, 
obtain from him the memo, of his 
village for transmission to the police 
station. 

(d) If the village he of class {c), the police 

officer will not require the attestation 
of patels to his Sunday Memo. 

(e) Sunday Memos, prepared or received at 

police stations which are not compiling 
stations will he sent on to the rural 
compiling stations. 

.flof*.— When no occnrrences have tabon place within the week, 
blank Sunday Memo*, need no^ be prepared. 

For villages of classes (a) and (6) the patel should, when forwarding 
his weekly repnrt to the polIce.po‘t, wiitc a note at the foot of his report 
as follows: '‘Ko births or deaths within the week, no Sunday 
JIrmn. submitted." 

For vWlagea of class (c) tho police officer when sending to the oiiele 
compiler the Sunday Memos, of villiigrs in wbioh uceuiTcnces have been 
re g’*tcicd, will send a memo as follows respecting villages in which no 
oceutretccs have taken place : — 

" Xo occorrencot rc::i«tercd in the following villages 
‘•Xaraesof villages." 





( f) At every rural compiling station a register 

will be maintained 
in the form of the 
classified village 
register, but modi- 
fied by omitting 
columns A — ^D, and 
substituting the 
columns noted in 
the margin, with 
one or more sheets, 
for each village in 
the rural circle in 
which the simple 
register is used, and 

coinmr,, fr.™ crfomT. B whicb there- 

unwnrdu to bo the *amc ns in Appendix B- fore Sunday McmOS- 

are received. Into . 
this register the 
rural circle compiler will abstract the 
Sunday ^lemos. as received. In ab- 
tracting he need not enter names, and a 
single line of figures representing the 
total number of births and deaths in each 
Sunday Memo, will suffice. When, 
however, a Sunday Memo, includes days 
of two calendar months, the occurrences 
of the days falling in each month mnst 
be abstracted separately, and two lines of 
figures, with a space between them for 
the total of the first month, will be 
necessary. 

(ff) The Sanitary Commissioner will furnish 
each rural circle compiler with directions 
for classifying the diseases, sbown in 
column 7 of the simple register, into the 
sub-columns in column 2 of the register 
presoribed in clause (f) above. 

(A) In order to fill up the column for births 
in column B of the register referred to 
in clause (;) above, the rural circle com- 
piler must add up all the entries “ born 
dead *' in column 7 of the simple regis- 
ter, and separate them from the other ' 
births. 

(i) In compiling Sunday Memos, the rural 
circle compiler will disregard any entry 
in the last column from which it may 
appear that the death or birth took place 
in some week other than that for which 
he is compiling. In other words, deaths 
and births will be held to have occurred 
on the dates on which they were regis- 
tered. 

XI. — (e) On the 1st of each month every town 
Compilntion of eJos- registrar shall add up the entries 
sified TfRiBioii nna of the preceding month, and 

to the Diitrict Super- Send a copy Of the total thus 
intendont of Police. arrived at direct to the District 
Superintendent of Police, 

(A). On the 1st of each month every village 
registrar who uses the classified form of village 
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lejnstcT sliaU proceed as provided in the preceding 
clause^ hot sliall send the figures giving the total of 
the month for his village to the compiler of his 
rural circle and not to the District Superintendent 
of Tolice. 


PtTUl 
Ko. of 
Tillage. 


'iOTAL >'0. DCBXAO 
MOSTTIl. 


(c) When ihe date has passed hy tohich all the 
Sunday Memos., tohich can embrace days in any cah 

— X— i n . g ender month, should 

have reached him, 
the rural circle com- 
piler shall add up the 
Name of Tiibsc.( I _ [ figures whicli he has 

abstracted for such 
month for each village 


Virus. 


Corn 

al'iTO. 


M. F. 


Pom 

dead. 


M. F. 


sending 


A'clf.—otber rnlamn. to ho ai In Appendix 
P from colnmn F onnaid. 


Sunday Me 
mos,, and shall then 
transfer the totals, as 
well as the figures 
received under clause 
(6), into a statement in the form of the classified 
register, modified by omitting columns A — D, and 
substituting in lieu the columns noted in the mar- 
gin, and transmit it to the District Superintendent 
of Police. In this form villages shall be arranged 
alphabetically, iu the same order as in Police 
Kcgisler No. 20. 

XII. — With the forms sent to the District 
M.mo.ioi)oa<!nt by Superintendent of Police the 
rnra^ circle compiler. rural circle compiler will send a 
memo, as follows 


K»me of Tillage. 

Month OP week for which 
TCtnrn being warning or 
crronr«ii9 is rot iuclnded in 
tlie compiler's statement. 

Mensnres taken to 
obtain misiing retnrn 
or ci-rrection of orro- 
neous return. 


! 



Compilers are not to delay compiled statnmonts on 
account of missing or erroneous monthly returns or 
Sunday Memos. Such returns or memos., when 
roci'ivcd or corrected, are to be abstracted :n the 
register of the no.vt month, a note being made of 
tho fact. 

Illuitration. 


S 

it 

fv 


Tt.c month of May on'li on a Tnes'lay, hi*ncQ fi 'nrcB 
lo-.pir. - to that month will he found iu the Sunday Mi'mos. 
■•e f ;; Sunday, the 5tti June. Suppose that a partiouhr 
re;<';tf only once a neck, and on Thur.-diy; tht-n the 
niiy Mi'fi’.i. of the 5lh June for that villaj.e will not 
X •!: th.‘ rinl oiicle cnmiiil-.-r till Thnr? l.iy, tlie 6th June. 

c <">'■ ■ ■’ 




V. 


it Ih'rcf. ry till the 9tli June, but not lonjjcr, so 
•It at \ii’x M c r.crn?'l. On th.> 10 th June he will 
il Uf, h:« «*;’.*.r! fO far ai hi has re.;-ivrj thsm, and enter 
'•r. la ti.': fjrm ta hi scat to District Snpcriniendeal of 



XIII. — It sliall 1)0' the duty of the District 

Prorrdnro to bo Superintendent of Police to 
foiiowtd by District coiiipile,. in form Appendix B, 
Sujicriiitondcnt of niodifiod as per margin, the 
" returns which he receives from 


TOTAL Ko. nnniNo 

AIuNTIl. 


PERCF.NTAOE. 


ftiitTim. 


n. 


Born 

ftttrc. 


M. 


Vo 


F. 


Born 

ilcfid. 


Mo 


iP. 


B 

a 


BB Ap'g 

S^.S ® 

mis 

g** 
,S c*« 2 

ga”5 

is?s 

SSSju 

H 


town regis- 
trars and 
rural circle 
compi 1 e r s, 
and to send 
one copy 
through the 
D e p u t y 
C o m ni i s- 
sioner, with 

a memo, as per margin fo (he- Sanitary' Commis- 
sioner, and another copy, with the'briginal state- 
ments of the town registrars and rural circle com- 
pilers, to the Civir Surgeon. Beturns of towns 


II. 


should he en- 
tered first, 
and then 
those of rural 
circles. The 
District Sup- 
erintendent of 
Police shall 
not prepare the district statements of vital statistics 
presoribed by this rule until returns from all towns • 
and rural circles have readied him, 

XIV.^ — Patels will be held 
responsible fur the prompt trans- 
mission of returns prepared by 
village registrars. 



Jir.UOS. \VASTI.VO. 

«f town 
OT ratal circle. 

O.tH WliKCo 

TwoWbkks. 


NnmliM 
of rlllagM. 

PiRpula* 

Uoiu 

Xnmlter 
ot tillages 

Popala 

tlon. 
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TixIoU responR^Wo 
lor prompt tranerois. 
floQ of returns. 


JPart III. — General. 

XV. — ^The rural circle compiler shall bring to 

Baral circle compiler notice of the cfficer iu 

to btins drioys nud charge of his pollce-post any 
crora t.. notice. case in which the Sunday Memo, 

for any week does not reach him on the day on 
Avhich it is due, or appears erroueous, or in which a 
report from a village, using the classified form of 
register, is overdue ; and that officer shall either 
immediately, or on the first day on which the 
village is visited by tiie police on their rounds, cause 
enquiry to be made regarding tlie missing or erro- 
neous memo, or report, and should the patel fail to 
supply or correct it, shall report the matter to the 
Tahsildar. 

It shall be the duty of the Tahsildar to report 
to the Deputy Commissioner when the returns of 
any village are habitually late or erroneous, or he 
fails to obtain the correction of any return. 

XVI. — It shall be the duty of the Civil Surgeon 
Duty of Civil Bur- to examine the statements and 

goon. returns sent, and recording such 

remarks as be may deem it necessary to make in 
the form of a memo., to transmit one copy thereof 
to the Deputy Commissioner, and anotlier to the 
Sanitary Commissioner. It shall be the duty of the 
Deputy Commissioner, on 'receiving the remarks of. 




tbo Civil Surgeon, to take sucli action thereon as in 
each case may seem necessary. 

It shall be the duty of- the Civil Surgeon to 
Bupplv the Sanitary Commissioner with any infor- 
mation which he may be asked to render, and 
which mav he deducible from the returns with 
-n-hich ho' will be furnished under Rule XIII, or, 
when cholera prevails, under Rule XXII or XXVI. 


XVII.— It shall be the duty of the ofiGleers 
in.p«Uon of rcd^icr,. etc, mentioned in the margin, as 
Pfputy ComraS-sioncr, opportunity may offer, to 

iMfot the registers kept 
District snpfrintendeiit of by town registrars ani rural 
Police, A'Mstant Wsirict cirde compilers, and to 

lrfp«"Iroir‘pol?co.^clvU examine and test village 
Burgeon. registers by— 

(o) seeing whether the books are correctly kept 
and attested and whether entries are 
made at the time when occurrences are 


reported ; 

(6) seeing whether occurrences are reported on 
the day they occur or, at latest, on the 
following day ; 

(c) making local enquiries with a view to as- 
certain whether any deaths or' births 
have occurred in the village which have 
not been registered. Village registers 
may be examined and tested by Naib* 
Tahsildara and by District Superinten- 
dents of Vaccination, as well as by the 
oflicors named above. Provided that 
no Inspector of Police and no District 
Superintendent of Vancination shall be 
entitled to require the attendance of the 
patwari in class (6) village when making 
such enquiry. 


XVIII.— The result of examination of village 
.. , registers, not kept by the police, 

a-aAf'nmu'. made under the preceding rule, 
shall, if made by any ofliocr other than a revenue 
officer, bo communicated to the Deputy Commis- 
s'onor for such notice as they require. 

Provided that it shall not ho necessary for any 
inspecting officer to report errors which arise from 
ignoranee or inistako. Such errors .should bo 
pointed out to tlic pntel and the village remstrar, a 
note of the fact being made on the adllago resistor. 


Tlic result of examinations of village registers 
b;pl by police, or of those kept by rural circle com- 
piler*, shall be communicated to the Deputy 
C-onunioiioncr, ortho DiHrict Superintendent of 
robe , or the S-erotary of the Municipal Commitoo, 
if any, as may ‘.■.cm convenient. 


, , XIX. — Police officers shall 

e- rec'-ivo rorauneratiou as 
follows : — 

(.:) District compiler, R G per mbnsom. 

Rural i-ircle compiler.^ and town ro^is- 
li -j per lucnsom. ° 



(c) Police officers "vrlio, not being rural circle 
compilers, are village registrars of ten 
or more villages of class (c), fi 1 
per mensem. 

But a smaller or lar?er amount may be fixed 
by the Comissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
in consultation with the Inspector- General of Police. 

XX. — All town and village registrars and rural 
iiegist«« -nd forma circle Compilers shall be supplied, 
to be aiiviAicd fj-ge of charge, with bound regis* 

ters and with such lithographed forms as they may 
be required to use. The forms of boolis, etc., to be 
sup|)lied shall be approved by tbe Commissioner, 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, and the cost shall 
be paid by the Deputy Commissioner of each dis- 
trict from his town fund. 

XXL — Inspecting officers are warned against 
taking registers out of the cus- 
InspociJng otficpra totlv of the persons whose dutv 
register it IS to inaintain them. Inspec- 

tions should, as far as possible, 
be made in the places where the books are kept. 

XXII. — ^Tbe register which by Rule I is main- 
tained for every town and village is to be kept 
among the permanent records of such town or 
village. 

It is therefore directed — 

Class (a) n'Ucpes . — That the town or Tillage 
resistrar (if he be not the patwari) shall 
hand ever the register books of such town 
or Tillage, as they become full, to the 
patv-sri ofsneh town or village to keen, 
taking his receipt for the same, provided 
tliat if any town be a municipality the 
registers sbaU he dealt with as the 
Alscicipal Committee may direct. 

C.VSS ^That the police oScer 

- 1 : 0 15 tOe Tillage registrar shall do t’-e 
same waen any register book is fall 

. statements which iL= 

of Police wiil receive nrfer 
Bole Xl nsy ce cest roved three rears slier 
zizzih to wrfen they relate. 

Fcrf IK—SpeciaJ rules relaiira io Cir-^- ‘'■' 
Smail-porr. 
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If in case (i) the police-post be not a rural 
cnmptUa': stntinn, the oSlcer in charge of the post 
f)ja]] at once send on the report to the rural circle 
compiler. 

The rural circle compiler, on receiving any spe- 
cial report, shall send a copy thereof at once to the 
Civil Surgeon direct, and the originals to the Deputy 
Commissioner On tlie tirst outbreak of the disease 
in anv ton-n or circle the Civil Surgeon should once 
a month summarise such reports as he receives, and 
transmit the summary to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioiier, stating at the’ same time n'hat steps have 
been taken to check the disease. 

XXV.— During epidemic the number of 

attacks in every village shall be 
registered in form Appendix D, 
»ri rc/i-tcr of gg (j^aths are registered in 

asi.iffc'* to f up. ordinary village register. 

Every Sunday a line mill be clramn across the regis- 
ter and the attacks of preceding meek added u^i. It 
must be uudeistood that persons mho die of 
mill he entered tmicc, once in the ordinary town or 
vilhige register, and once in the register prescribed 
hr this rule. 


XXYI — Every Sunday the Regislravs of all 
‘places in mliieh has ap* 

pcared shall forward to the 
p.ivcriiKd. District Superintendent of Police 
it the place he a town, and in 
other cases, to tlic rural circle compiler or to the 
j'olicc-jiosl to mhich tlie returns of his village aro 
usually sent, for transmission to tho rural circle 
conijiilor, a memo,, to bo called a '’’".'n.- Sunday 
,.Momo., showing the attacks and deaths of the pre- 
ceding meek in form Appotulix E. 


XXN'ir. — On the date on whieJt all Snn' 

J r nf rnral CHIOS, should have vcached 

< r v ivr. him, every rural compiler shall 

semi to the District Superinten- 
dent *)f Pulido .a statement in fiinn Appendix F. 
It mu>.t he remembered that while ordinary Sunday 
i»f villages using tlie .simple register mill 
retell the jsDliee-pnst on the day on which ordinary 
p »lic- rep, iris art* .‘■cut, S'und.ny Memos, are t’o 
he f T.t at Mje,' on the Sunday on mliicli they are 
l>rep:ir,-.i, and ruml circle compilers ought therefore 
to he to send oIT their compiled statement on 
Monday at latc.st. 


XXYIII.— MTicn the -;’;;^i_Sunday ^Eeraos. 

all toxvns and rural circles have 
rc.-iched liim, tho District Super- 
intendent of Police shall com- 
pile a .stateniont in form Appen- 
dix I’., modified as noted in 
the margin arid .send one 
c.ipy through the Deputy Com- 
rri --loner to the tianitarv 
C-'-.nan.^fr, the other with 
. to tSc; Civil Surgeon. 



XXIX.— Civil Snrpoonp should he on watchi and 
when they think that _±5lpj-has 
cwi s-itn'on Fo far ceased in any town or 
j. " nmlcirclo Hint sirecinl 

rettistration may ccaso there, in- 
form the Deptify Commissioner at once and thus 
prevent useless trouble. 


-Aj’ITSiux A. — J'onnof Simple JlcgWcr referred 
lo in Jlulc II. 
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four ca*ci liaro occnrrivl in n villipo and been reported in 
llii» [i rm, fiittlicr special report* need not bo s<nt. 
IJemembcr to ciiler in column S the date nn which tho pcr<on 
was taken ill, not tho dato on whioh his illness was reported. 
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Appendix III. 


Rules for the management of State Kitchens. 

1. Tbeso kitchens shall be called “ Kitcherry . 
Khanns ” and not “ Kangal Khanas.” Instructions 
have been already issued as to the villages in which 
these kitchens are to he established. They are 
primarily intended for issuing cooked food to chil- 
dren of indigent parents who cannot support them. 
Paupers and starving wanderers passing through 
villages in which kitchens have been established, 
or those sent by Police OfDcers, should also be 
relieved at these kilohcns, but they should not be 
detained. Should they hang about the kitchen 
they should bo sent to the nearest poor-house. 

2. No one in good condition will be admitted 
to the kitchen for relief, except on production of a 
ticket. These tickets will be given out to deserv- 
ing cases by the Circle Inspector, Relief Naib- 
Tahsildar, Tahsildar, or an Inspecting Officer. 
Emaciated persons, however, must be admitted and 
fed by the kitchen manager whether they produce 
tickets or not. They will be entered like the rest 
ill the accounts and returns, and will be provided 
with tickets by the Circle Inspector when be next 
inspects the kitchen. No persons relieved at the 
kitchen should be allowed to live there, its use 
being restricted ordinarily to children who come 
each day from their homes, which may be in the 
same village or in the surrounding villages. Every 
child attending the kitchen should have a tin ticket 
hung round the neck by a string. 

3. The kitchen will ho managed by the Patel 
of the village, assisted by a writer on E6 per 
mensem, who will, where possible, be the Scbool- 
inastor or a relation of the Patel. The Patel will 
also be assisted by a Committee consisting of three 
respectable people of the village selected by the 
Tahsildar or the Relief Naib-Tahsildar. The Patel 
will appoint a cook who will be paid one anna a 
day in addition to his food. Only one cook should 
bo entertained for cooking food for every 300 per- 
sons. Water-carriers should also he entertained on 
the same scale and wage, 

4. A shed for cooking in and another for the 
applicants to wait in w'ill be required, but any ' 
public building, such as Dharmsal, Chowri and the 
like, wbero available, should be utilized for this 
purpose. Cooking pots should be borrowed locally 
by the Patel where possible. If they cannot' be so 
procured, cheap second-hand brass pots should be 
purchased by the Tahsildar. No vessels for eating 
trom will be provided. These must be brought by 
the persons relieved. • 

6. The food served out wUl be on the following 
scale : — 

Adults . . 7 cbnttnks of ooarscly. ground 

juori (Kan^’a). 

Children between 

10 and 14 . 4^ ohaitaks of coarsely ground 

juari (Eauya). 
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Children between 

7 and 10 . • 0? cbattaks of coarsely gronnd 

jnari (Kaora). 

Children below 7 2^ chattaks of coarsely gronnd 

jnari (Kanya). 

To every seer of coarsely ground juari or kanya 
should be added 2 chattaks of dal of the cheapest 
■variety (excepting lakh), one chattak of salt, ^ 
chattak oil and 2 tolas chillies, and the ■whole 
boiled to such a consistency that one chattak of the 
dry ration equals about 5 chattaks of cooked food. 

6. The food vrill be served out in round tin 
measures ■which will be supplied by the Tahsildar, 
and will be of the dimensions noted below : — 

Children between 7 and 10 . One measure 4^ inches 

in diameter and 4} 
deep. 

Adults .... Two of the above mea- 
sures. 

Children under 7 . . . One measure 8^ inches 

deep and 8§ in 
diameter. 

Children between 10 and 14 . Two of the above mea- 

sures. 

7. Tho applicants for food will assemble at 
1 0 A.M. cveiy day. As each person arrives and pro- 
duces his ticket his attendance must be entered in 
tho attendance register, Appendix I. The attend- 
ance of each of tho four classes (i e., adults, chil- 
dren between 10 and 14, children between 7 and 10, 
and children under 7 years) must be registered on 
separate sheets, which should be fastened together. 

The attendance must be marked by a perpendi- 
cular stroke against each name in the appropriate 
column, absentees being marked thus O. 

8. At 12 noon tho food must be ready and will 
then be served out to thoso present according to 
the number of measures proscribed. Tho Patel 
should keep a small amount of food in reserve for 
starving applicants who may reach tho kitchen 
after tho daily distribution is over. Food must be 
served out to the persons entered in the attendance 
register only once a day and not twice, as is done 
at poor-houses and kitchens attached to relief works. 

9. All supplies must bo purchased, paid for, and 
entered in form Appendi.v jN'o. 2 daily. In the la.^t 
column of this form the signature of each payee 
must he taken at the time of payment, f. e., daily. 
No departure from this rule will, on any account, 
ho permitted. 

10. Tho Patel will he provided with a permanent 
.adv.nnee sufliciont for 15 d.ays’ expenses, for which 
ho will give a receipt to tho Relief Naib-TahsiJdar. 
Every Friday night he will recoup his permanent 
advance by submitting a copy of the week’s cutries 
fn’.ra form Apj;ondix No. II, certified by theBania 
tliat ho has received payment of the amount for the 

wcvk. 

11. The Relief Naib-Tahsildar, who will he pro- 
vid'd uitii a suitable permanent advance, will check 
&:-d I r.'ss tie sccount and recoup the ratel’s advance 
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imraodiatoly. Ho will then recoup hia own per- 
manont adranco by subtnitting in original the several 
kitolion accounts at onco to head' quarters, endorsed 
with, a cortillcato of payment. 

12. Tho Roliof Naib-Tabsildar will maintain a 
registor in form Appendix IV, showing the amount 
givon him as permanent advance, the date and 
amount of each kitobon account passed and paid 
up, with the name of the payee, and the date and 
amount of each romittanoo in recoupment from the 
Hoputy Oomiuissionor, The Patel will, in his copy 
of the accounts in form Appendix II, note the date 
of submission of the accounts to the Belief Naib- 
Tabsildar and the date and amount of recoupment 
of bis advance. 

13. The Naib-Tabsildar will, as a rule, pass the 
accounts submitted by the Patel without objection, 
unless they are clearly excessive or wrongly totalled. 
In the latter case the correct total will be made up 
and correct amount paid. 

14 A weekly return in form Appendix III, will 
bo BXibmitted by tho Patel to the Relief Naib-Tahsil- 
dar on Friday night without fail, and the Naib- 
Tabsildar will send these returns in original to head- 
quarters along with tho gratuitous dole returns on 
Saturday. 

15. Strict punctuality in the submission of all 
accounts and returns will bo insisted upon, and un- 
punctuality will be- severely dealt with. 

IG. Tho amount of permanent advance at each 
kitchen will bo determined by the Relief Naib- 
Tabsildar, subject to the sanction of the Deputy 
Oommissioncr. 

Tho selection of a writer will rest with the 
Belief Naib-Tabsildar. 

17. Tho kitchens in a circle will form a part of 
the Circle Inspector’s charge, and ho will be held 
responsible for their clBoieut managemout. He will 
inspect them and check tho accounts at least once 
in ten days. 

18. The kitchens will also be supervised by the 
Relief Naib-Tabsildar, tho Tahshildar and the In- 
specting Officers. 

19. Circle Inspectors when visiting villages will 
issue tickets to all deserving cases for relief at the 
nearest kitchen. Care should be taken that persons 
in receipt of gratuitous doles are not also relieved 
at tho kitobon. 

20. The Circle Inspector will call for lists of 
deserving oases from the Patels and Patwavis of the 
villages within his charge and after enquiry issue 
tickets to those who need relief. At every village 
inspection he will search for oases deserving relief 
to prevent any starvation. 

21. In villages where kitchens have been estab- 
lished children on the gratuitous dole list should be 
transferred to the kitchen lists. This does not, 
however, apply 'to the children of poor village offi- 
cials who are relieved by gratuitous doles. 

22. The Inspecting Officers are particularly re- 
quested to see that the Circle Inspectors carry out 
these instructions. They will in the course of their 
tour visit these kitchens as frequently as possible 
and scrutinize the accounts. 




CAPTAIN T. C. PLOWDEN, I.S.C., ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 

buldaNa district. 


r/ic President . — ^When did you join thodiatriot? 

A. — In November 1899. 

Q. — Had you any provioua cxpcrionco of tho district ? 

A . — I bun been there in 1897. 

Q. — Was there much famine in 1897 ? 

A. — I vras then Treasury Officer and could not say. 

Q. — ^From what you Iic.ard could j-on say ? 

A. — It was not severe. 

Q. — It w.as worse this year? 

A. — Yes, it was very mucli worse. 

Q. — ^IVhon you joined as District Officer yo«i found a number of people on works and 
a considerable number in receipt of gratuitous relief, did you not ? 

A. — My experience begins from- January for famine work. I was at headquarters 
. doing office work till January. 

Q. — ^IVho was tho officer in charge from January ? 

A. — ^Tho Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. — What office do you hold ? 

A. — Assistant Commissioner. 

Q. — Have you got any personal knowledge of public works relief operations or charitable 
relief oi)crat ions? 

A. — Not of charitable relief operations, I have of public works operations. 

Q. — From what mouth ? ’ 

A. — From January. 

Q. — ^To what arc wo to attribute tho state of things which arose in January when the relief 
works were swamped^ Arc wo to attribute it to the insufficiency of tho public works organiza- 
tion and to the insufficiency of tools and plant, or to a great and nucx[)eotcd increase of 
distress ? 

A. — It was due to the fact that the ixsople rushed our works when we were not ready 
with either a sufficiency of establishment or of tools and plant. 

Q. — You could not enforce the task ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Consequently these ]^) 0 oplo simply squatted down and wore fed ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q, — How long did that state of things last? 

A. — ^Till tho middle of March : works were being organized till then. 

Q. — ^In tho meantime those hundred thousand people wore being kept on works? 

A. — Yes, except a few isolated cases of people, who obviously did not need relief. 

Q. — And were they organized into gangs? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And kept there and fed, although a sufficient task could not bo exacted ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Was there any organization of village works in reserve to which you could send 
them ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Practic.'illy then from January to March these hundred thousand people were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief? 

A. — Some of them did do a certain amount of work ; gradually as we organized the works 
wc got some work out of them. 

Q. — At all events you did not got a full task ? 

A. — ^No. 

Q. — ^Thon when works wore finally organized they wore oonduotod on tho Code task and 
minimum wage system ? 

A. — ^Ycs. , 

Q. — ^Tho evidence is to tho oiTcot that tho people never earned more than the minimum 
wage : they never troubled thomsolvos to work for more. Was that the case ? 

A. — My experience was not that. There were many gangs who worked up to and got 
tho maximum wage. 

Q. — ^Thon tho numbers fell off as you organized.. The result is seen in the gradual 
dccrenso of numbers from 130,000 in January to 76,000 at the end of April. The decrease is 
attributable to imjnovcd organization. Well, of tho number that remained on works, what 
percentage do you think earned more than tho minimum wage ? 

A. — I should say about 33 per cent. 

Q. — And tho remainder was content with the minimum wage ? 

A. — ^That, I think, is duo to tho constitutional laziness of the Bernris, and not to want 
of tools and plant. 

Q. — In January you reduced tho minimum wase from 12 chhataks to 9 ? 

A.— To 9i. 



Q. — And that 9| wage remained in foroe till May ? 

A— Till March. 

Q . — What percentage of the people were content to earn chhataks ? 

A . — When a reduction was made people began to work better and got- the proportionate 

wage. 

Q . — ^The reduction of the minimum wage from 12 chhataks to 9| had the effect of stim- 
nlating the industry of the people on works : had it ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Can you say what the average task per head turned out was during that period? 
A.— No. 

Q . — ^Was there any organization of private charity in the district ? 

A. — ^Yes, it started in April. 

Q . — The number on gratuitous relief remained very low until March ? 

A. — ^Yes, we worked strictly according to section 55 of our Code. 

Q . — At any period was that strict interpretation of the Code relaxed ? 

A. — It was as regards the daily dole, but not as regards kitchens. 

Q.—When did kitchens begin ? 

A. — ^In May. 

Q , — ^What induced you to introduce the kitchen system ? 

A. — We got orders to do so. _ 

Q . — ^Was there anything in the conditions of your district calling for the introduction 
of the kitchen system ? 

A. — ^The numbers on gratuitous relief would have expanded tremendously. 

Q . — Would the expansion of the system of doles have met all requirements ? 

A. — I don’t think it would, so far as children are concerned. 

Q . — ^Did the numbers in your kitchens swell ? 

A. — When the rains commenced and works wore closed, people came from works to 
kitchens. We took anybody into our kitchens who could not work. 

Q , — You took the dependants? * 

A. — ^Yes, and emaciated people. 

Q . — Did any able-bodied persons come to your kitchens ? 

A. — There were some improperly admitted, but they were invariably turned off when 
they were found out at inspections. 

Q . — ^There was a fall in the numbers on works from 103,000 in July to 34,000 in August 
Were they all absorbed in their ordinary village avocations ? 

A. — ^That was due to the closing of the smaller village works that were interfering with 
field work. 

Q. — Did you open village works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^When ? • 

A. — In the first week of July. 

Q . — ^Did you close public works at the same time ? 

A. — ^Not all. Three were kept ojien for railway work. 

Q . — Did people go from public works to their villages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Was there a'disposition on their part to remain on works ? 

A. — ^Yes, we gave better wages than they got in the fields. 

Q . — ^Then complaints were received of the insufficiency of field labour ? 

A. — Yes, in August. 

Q . — ^What were the wages you started with ? 

A. — 12, 10, and S chhataks. 

Q , — When you found village works were interfering with field labour,, did you shut 
your works or reduce your wages ? 

A. — ^We did both. 

Q. — To what did you reduce ? 

A. — From 12, 10, and 8 chhataks to 10, 8, and 6. 

Q. — ^Did that drive the people off the works ? 

A. — ^Up to the 15th of November there were a certain number of people— ^people from 
the surrounding villages. 

Q. — Could people labour in the field and also on your works ? 

A. — ^No. 

Q. — Had you task work or piece work ? 

A.— It was supposed to be task work with a minimum wage. 

Q . — Did yon insist upon the performance of a certain task ? 

A . — "Vfe tried to, but did not succeed. 

Q . — ^DJd you close kitchens all at once, or did you gradually strike people off ? 

A . — Notice was given that kitchens would be closed and the numbers went down by 
reducing the kitchens in each circle. 

Q. — ^They were finally closed on the 30th of -November. Beyond the rush of people on 
to your works in January and the temporary difficulties you were placed in, do you think that 
the administration of relief in your district was a little redundant? 

■d. — ^We had not many non-necessitous people on the works. 



Q. — ^Do you Hunk tlmt the wngos yon gave on works, 12 chhataka, is sufficient as a living 
wage lor a roan and woman ? 

*'l. — It is quite sufficient on villag<> works. 

Q. — ^Do you think that 12 chhataks of grain onablcs an ordinary adult to keep liis health, 
doiug such a task ns 70 to 100 cubic feet ? 

/I. — Not for an extended period. 

Q. — Can you form an ojiinion as to whether 14 chhataks is sufficient? 

*4. — T think it would be sufficient. 

Q — And for a digger do you think tlic full 19 chhatntes of the Code is required ? 

A. — should bo in favour of keeping it at the maximum. 

Q. — ^W^hy do you think so ? 

A. — T think you want to keep the people in fairly good condition. 

Q . — Your evidence shows that people remained ou your works for months at a time get- 
ting only 12 chhataks of gniin. Did you during that time observe any physical deterioration? 
A. — On some works 1 did, where the stone work was hard. 

Q . — Where there w.as very hard work the task executed was more than the people could 
perform ou any allow.iuce or 12 chhatak^ of gniin ? 

A. — Yes, for a long period 1 think it was. 

Mr. Micholson. — I believe you had a great deal to do witli immigrants ? 

A. — Y^es. 

Q . — ^There was a very largo rush of iinmignants into the Buldana district ; did you keep 
accunito statistics of the people who came in ? 

A. — We took a census on works. 

Q. — From period to period ? 

A , — It was started in January and kept up till April. 

Q. — I nuderstand that about one-third of the number of people in one ialxiqa were 
immigrants ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did von take any steps for the removal of these people ? 

.'1. — We Itopt them for three months, till March, and then drafted them. 

Q. — Were any special arrangements made ? 

A . — ^'fhe Hyderabad people took them over at our border. We marched them 1^2 
miles a day on the" 2nd cln«s wage. 

(?.— For how many days ? 

A . — It was a distance of 70 miles, and gave them the 2nd class carrier wage. 

Q . — During the period of the march ? 

A . — We gave them .«uifioieul for a two days’ march and one day's additional ivage at the 
end. We iind to bribe them to go. 

<?. — Did they return on your hands ? 

.d. — Yes, in September wo took a census on a work and found S,000. 

Q. — Why did they object to go ? 

A. — I went there and was told that they only got paid once a week and received onlv 
nine chhataks of rice. 

Q. — What was the nature of the work ? 

..4. — ^Tt was a railway embankment. In the Chikli taluqa there were more immigrants 
than clsowhore. 25,000 were drafted away, and before drafting began 8,000 went away, on 
account of the cholera probably. 

Q. — Were there many occasions on which you had to return them ? 

A. — ^Therc was only one draft ; wo sent them away in batches. 

Q. — Under what supervision ? 

A. — The .tlssistant Civil Officer w.as in charge, and there were viukaddams aud policemen. 
Q. — What would be done in case of sickness ? 

.d. — Halts wore made at camps and the people left their sick behind if they had any. 

Q.— Do you know whether there was any ccirrcspondencc relative to the stopping of 
such immigration ? 

A. — I don’t know. I reported the matter to mj* Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. BourdiUon . — ^In your answer to question No. 95 you say the mortality was abnormal 
owing to an unhealthy year. Why do you say that ? 

A. — It attacked well-to-do people as well ns the poor. 

Q. — Out of a hundred versons 42 would be well-to-do and 5S poor? 

A. — ^Thnt was the result of a summary enquiry. 

The President. — Did you pay your w.age3 weekly or daily on public works? 

A. — ^Daily. 




Captain T. G. Flowden^ I. G. S. 


Answers by Captain T. G. !Plotoden, I.O.S., Assist^ 
ant Commissioner, Suldaha District, to ques- 
tions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


1. The outlook at the commencement o£ the 
rains was normal. Sowing operations had been 
completed. Enin commenced on the 4th June. 
It gradually decreased after July and altogether 
stopped at the end of September. The harvests of 
1897-98 and 1398-99 were both good ones, over the 
average. 

2. Almost up to normal, i. e., 800,893 acres 
being sown as against a normal of 8^0,274, the 
percentage being 97'6. The normal cultivated 
area was arrived at by faking the average of the 
last five years (excluding the famine year 
1890-97). 

3. (a) 33 inches. 

(i) 12 inches 27 cents . ; 37 per cent, of the 
average fall. 

(c) In September. 
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4. There was practically no harvest. 

5. (<t) 34*4. 

(b) 25-0. 

NoT£, — T his answer refers to the whole (Buldana) district. 

6. By a combination of both. As the failure 
of crops became assured test works were opened to 
gauge the distress. 

7. Eeports from subordinate revenue officials, 
general feeling of unrest amongst the people, and 
the steady rising of prices. 

8. Two metal-breaking works were opened by 
the District Board, one on the 10th September and 
one on the 26th September. Tasks were taken as 
per Table Eo. II, Appendix V, of the Berar Bevised 
Tamine Code, and all applicants for work were 
admitted, application for work being regarded as 
the test for relief, payments being strictly by 
results. 

9. (a) I am unable to answer fully as I was 
not in the district at the time ; but orders had been 
issued, after the 1896-97 famine, to all Deputy 
Commissioners to prepare a programme of famine 
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relief works, and this programme was in course of 
preparation when the present famine came. 

(6) Scales of establishment were not included. 
No such particular list was kept, hut the Naib- 
Tahsildars’ candidate list was freely resorted to. 

10. - Large public works. No. There was no 
programme of village works ready. 

11. 1st — ^Test-works. 

2nd — Relief-works. 

gjcL — Poor-houses and kitchens on relief- 
works. 

4th — Organisation of private charity. 

(Porest concessions were gradually 
given as necessity for them arose 
from September 1889 to June 
1900.) 

6th— State kitchens. 

12. (a) Local inspection and control were 
vested in a chain of officials ranging from a Special 
Relief Officer, through Special Relief Naib-Tahsil- 
dars to Circle Inspectors, village officials being 
held responsible for their villages— the Deputy 
Commissioner exercising general control and super- 
vision over all. This system was begun in Novem- 
ber 1899 and completed by the 16th December 
1899. When the Special Relief Officer resigned in 
September 1900, his inspection work was passed on 
to Taluk Officers. But Taluk Officers all through 
assisted in the inspections. 

(&) A system of semi-gratuitous relief to en- 
coura'^e field owners to take labourers from our 
works” was commenced early in May and lasted till 
the end of June 1900. An employer of labour 
was given half anna per day for each adult he 
employed from any relief work. 

(c) About April 1900 meetings were held to 
collect subscriptions for the Indian Famine Chari- 
table Relief Fund. A District Committee, with 
the Deputy Commissioner as President, and three 
Taluk Committees were, formed to manage and 
administer the fund. 

(cl) Weekly reports from Tahsildars were first 
instituted. As the relief staff expanded, diaries 
and reports were submitted by each grade to its 
immediate superior, the whole being finally sub- 
mitted to the Deputy Commissioner. 

13. The granting of loans in the Chikhli Taluk 
commenced in November 1899, and continued till 
the close of October 1900. 

They were granted under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
to all applicants capable of giving sufficient security 
■whether of immoveable property or personal 
security. Under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act repayments were fixed by instalments up to a 
maximum period of 20 years. Loans were granted 
for sinking new wells, repairing existing wells, and 
for improving land by removing stones, weeds, 
shrubs and other growths. 



Under tTie Agriculturists^ Loans Act, repay- 
ments of loans for bullocks, cultivation expenses, 
etc., were fixed by instalments up to a maximum 
period of three years, and for purchase of seed- 
grain witbin one year. 

From tbe end of Hay 1900 interest on all loans 
granted was remitted. 

Under tbe Land Improvement Loans Act 
E12,616, and tbe Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
R14,716 were granted. Total R27,230. 

Note.— This refers to the Chikhli Taluk of tho Buldana District 
«nly. 

Tbe totals for tbe district are — 

Land Improvement Loans Act , . 36,500 

Agricnltvirists* Loans Act > . . 41,7 £7 

Total . 78,237 

14.. Yes, in some portions of it. 

I am unable to give exact depth ; it varied 
according to locality. In some places water was 
found at depths from 6 to 10 feet, in others it was 
not found even after digging to a depth of 18 feet 
or so. Only 8 new wells .were sunk in the taluk ; 
56 existing wells were repaired. 

(а) K 0 . The crops had already failed beyond 

redemption. 

(б) Yes. Three hundred and twenty acres 

approximately were added to the irriga- 
tion area. ^ 

(c) No. This work employs at all times very 
little outside labour. It is usually- 
done b.v the servants or family members 
of the borrower. 

15. Test-works under the supervision of the 
District Board staff. They were not ordinary 
works, but special works to test tbe need for relief, 
and consisted entirely of road-metal breaking. 

16. The tasks exacted were those laid down in 
Table II, Appendix V of the Berar Famine Code, ' 
as follows ; — 

eft. 

Class X 4^ 

,, II 8^ 

„ III . • > • • , 

Adult males were classed as Class I, adult 
females as Class II, and children capable of doing 
work, as Class III. 

Previous occupation was not taken into consi- 
deration as a factor in classifying or determining 
tasks. 

17. In test- works they were. There was a 
maximum wage, but no minimum wage. There 
was no rest-day allowance, nor any allowance to 
dependants. 

18. As soon as the numbers became large, the 
Public "Works Department was asked to take the 
work over, and as soon as this had been done, the 
work became a relief-work. 



19. As a rule the existing test-worhs' were 
converted into large relief-works under the Pnhlie 
Works Department. There were no small village 
works opened till the rains of 1900. 

20. Under the control of the Public Works 
Department. iN'ot in all cases. 

In some cases delays did occur in opening works> 
Not in sufficient number at the commencement 
to meet the large demand. 

21. Each work was in charge of a senior 
Public Works Department subordinate and a Civil 
Officer. 

Maximum number for each work was fixed in. 
March 1900. 

If the number fixed was exceeded, the pressure- 
was relieved by drafting to works under strength. 

22. Bach work had its own establishment 
fixed according to the following scale.: — 

Qivil side — 

2,800 workers . .1 Civil Officer. 

5,600 ,, • .1 Assistant Civil Officer. 

8.400 „ . . 1 Additional Assistant Civil Officer.. 

Over 8,400 up to 11,200 

N workers . , , 1 do. do. 

1.400 workers ■. . 1 Cashier, 1 Clerk. 

1,400 up to 2,800 workers 2 Cashiers, 2 Clerks. 
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This scale was subsequently modified in March- 
for the lower grades as follows : — 

One Cashier and three clerks were allowed 
each unit of 2,800 workers. 

^tiblic TForJcs Department side — 

Prom December 1899 to April 1900 — 

Bor a relief-work of 5,600 workers the follaw- 
ing establishment was sanctioned : — 

1 Camp Overseer. 

4i Work Agents on pay not exceeding 
B50 per month. 

14i Time-keepers on B12 to B15 per 
month. 

Brom April 1900 till close — 

Bor a relief-work of 6,600 workers, the total 
number on which, including dependants, would be 
from 6,000 to 7-,000 ; — 

1 Camp Overseer, Upper or Lower Subor-^ 
dinate. 

i Lower Subordinate. 

4i Work Agents on B35 to fioO each 
■per month. 

4 Store-keepers on BIO to fil6 each 
per mouth. 

-20 Time-keepers on RIO to fil6 each per 
month. 



At tlie commencement tlie people hutted them- 
-solves so long as leaves were available, subsequently 
•butting arrangements were made by the Public 
Works Department. 

Por conservancy and sanitation, gangs of low- 
cast people were formed in proportion to the 
numbers on the work for keeping tbe camp clean. 
Places for pui-poses of nature were set apart and 
marked by flags. 

Por water-supply, drawers and carriers were 
sanctioned according to requirements. The wells 
or jliiras were protected by thorn hedges. Water 
dep6ts on the working grounds were established, 
and in some cases at the huts also. 

Por food-supply, a bazar was laid out at each 
work. There was a hospital shed in charge of a 
Hospital Assistant at eacli camp, with a fixed scale 
of medicines. There was a maternity ward, and 
■a. cholera ward at some distance from the camp. 

The Civil Surgeon, assisted by a special Medical 
Officer, supervised the medical arrangements at 
each camp. 

23. Admission was free to all willing to 
submit to the labour tost. No system of selection 
was in vogue at the commencement. But in 
January 1900 the terms of Section 67 of the Code 
were relaxed, and certain officers empowered to . 
torn to summarily all persons not in real need of 
relief. In March a distance test was enforced by 
closing all works to applicants, except one, which 
was called the central recruiting dep6t and from 
which drafts were sent to other works. 

Residence on works was not compulsory, but 
workers living within a radius of 4 miles of the 
work were not permitted to live on it (unless 
accommodation was sufficient) in order to provide 
accommodation for workers from a distance. 

24. The answer to this question depends on 
the intensity of the distress. In slight distress the 
population likely to be served by such a work 
would he about 14 lakhs. In acute distress about 
4 lakh. 

In the Chikhli Taluk the maximum distance 
the people had to go at the commencement was 
about 20 miles. Tliis distance test applied only 
to a very small proportion of the ^pulation, vig , 
down in the south-west of the taluk. The average 
distanoe varied from 6 to 10 miles in proportion 
to the number of works open, 

26. The Public "Works Department officers 
were not subordinate to the Civil authorities in 
matters of professional technique. Section 36 (o) 
and Section 37 (e) governed this matter. 

26. There was a Civil Officer for each work. 
He was taken mostly from the Naib-Tahsildar 
class, i.e., from persons borne on the list as candi- 
date for Naib-Tabsildarship. The salary ranged 
from E50 to E76 per mensem. He was in 
sole charge of all administrative arrangements of 
the camp, but had no power to interfere with the 
professionah arrangements of tbe work. If he saw 
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any cause for alarm or any sLorteomings, he acted 
under Section S7 (c) of the Code. The Civil Officer 
had not the power to interfere with measurements 
made or taken by the Public Works Department. 
The Civil Officer had charge of all the matters' 
mentioned at the end ' of paragraph 426 of the 
Pamine Commission Report, except Nos. (ii) and 
(iii). 

27. No. He could only report if he thought 
the people were being overtasked.. 

28. Under the Public Works Department 
working system the gangs averaged 60 each. 
These were sub*divided into sub-gangs consisting 
of quarrymen, breakers, and carriers. The number 
in a sub-gang varied according to lead and lift, 
hut usually they consisted of two quarrymen of 
Class I, eight breakers of Class II, and three 
carriers of Class III. These sub-gangs, as far as 
possible, were composed of family or village 
members; and their composition, on the whole,, 
was successfully carried out. 

29. The classification was originally done in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 69 of 
the Berar Famine Code, which practically embodies 
the rules laid down in paragraph 446 of the Com- 
mission Report. 

On stone-breaking work, however, it was not 
found possible to ignore the sexual distinction, and 
as a rule able-bodied men only were to be found in 
Class I, the bulk of Class II being adult women.. 
Subsequently by Famine Order No. XV, dated the 
19th January 1900, the classification was re-cast 
and stood as follows : — 

Special class. 

Class T. — ^Diggers or equivalent labour; 

„ II. — Carriers or „ „ 

„ III. — Working children. 

„ IV.— Adult dependants, both sexes. 

„ V. — Non- working children — 

Children under 14 years of 
age, -but over 10 years, 
both sexes. 

(ii) Children under 10 years of 

age, but over 7 years. 

(iii) Children under 7 years, 
but not in arms. 

(iv) Children in arms. 

„ VI. — Nursing mothers. 

This classification held good on all large Public 
Works Department works for the remainder of the 
famine. It did not, however, any more than the- 
former system, enable the sexual distinction to be 
Ignored. 

The original wage scale adopted was that pres- 
cribed in paragraph 466 of the Commission Keport 
In January, however, this scale was modified as- 
shown below, by the same Famine Order; 

Special class.— Same as Class I, with 
pice in addition. 


To be 
fed in 
kitch- 
ens. 


one 



Class T.~Nineteeri chattaks (instead of 20 
chattaks). 

„ II. — Fourteen chattaks (instead of 15 
cbattaks). 

„ III. — ^Ten chattaks (instead of 8 chat- 
taks). In future this class will be 
limited to children of from 10 to 
14 years of age. 

» IV. — Twelve chattaks. 

„ V- 

(i) Eight chattaks. 

(ii) Six „ 

(iii) Four „ 

(iv) One pice extra to the mother. 

„ VI. — Same as Class II, with one pice in 
addition. 

A short time previous to the issue of this table 
{i.e., on the 4th J anuary 1900), the minimum 
wage for workers had been reduced from 12 
chattaks to 9^ chattaks, and remained at the latter 
figure till the third week in April, when it was 
again raised to 12 chattaks. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the adult dependant’s wage remained 
unchanged. 

New-comers employed on stone-breaking were 
especially permitted to receive the minimum wage 
calculated on the 12 chattaks grain-equivalent 
while they were learners. 

(а) The reduction of the minimum wage from 
an administrative point of view was amply justified 
by the good results obtained in driving from the 
works the non-necessitous, the introduction of the 
wage having caused 29 per cent, of the total reduc- 
tion *in numbers on the 22nd March 1900. Please 
compare Answer III (i). 

(б) That a saving was effected is obvious, but 
I am unable, owing to very limited time, to make 
the necessary calculations in order to enable me ta 
quote figures. 

80. As already stated that sexual distinction 
in classifying for a metal-breaking work cannot 
be ignored under the system of work followed in 
this district, as women cannot do quarrymen’s 
work ; so, so far as the maximum wage was con- 
cerned, there was a difference between the wages 
of men and women ; not so as regards the minimum 
wage, both being on the same footing. I am 
strongly of opinion that there should be a distinc- 
tion in the scale of wages for men and women ; the 
former should always be paid proportionately 
higher than the latter. I think the abolition of 
sexual distiuction was a mistake. The absence of 
the distinction led to no difficulty as it was practi- 
cally ignored, but it led to hardship on able-bodied 
men who were, for purposes of a minimum wage, 
placed on the same footing as women. If classi- 
fication is again based on the sexual distinction so 
far as adults are concerned, broadly speaking 
economy must result; I regret want of time 
precludes me from going into detailed figures. . 



31. On the test-worts under the District 
Board the system of payment by results was first 
adopted. The two systems were never, so far as 
I know, carried on simultaneously on the same 
work, but they were working side by side in the 
district for a short period until the Public Works 
Department . had taken over all the works from 
the District Board. 

32. I believe a system of payment by results 
to he perfectly workable, if started in time and 
adhered to throughout ; hut it must be adhered to, 
despite a possible increased mortality at the 
commencement, to he successful. I mean that the 
people may try to force our hands to fix a 
minimum wage by not doing sufficient work to 
earn a life-maintaining wage ; this action may lead 
to increased mortality at first. I think, however, 
that such tactics would he soon abandoned if the 
people found Government steadily adliering to the 
payment-by-results system. My experience has 
been that a minimum wage is a ])romium on lazi- 
ness and consequent demoralization. 

33. Prior to the introduction of the sub-gang 
system (as described in Answ'or 28) the tasks 
exacted were those laid down in Table II, 
Appendix V of the Berar Pamine Code, a lesser 
task, as laid down in Table No. IX of the same 
appendix, being taken from new-comers until they 
had become accustomed to the work. This table 
was, however, cancelled early in January by 
Pamine OrdeY No. VI (Public Works Series), but 
consideration was given to learners at the same 
time by leaving their minimum wage at 12 
chattaks when that of the other workers had been 
reduced to chattaks. 

When the sub-gang system was finally adopted, 
the task of the 8 breakers was 26 cubic feet, «.(?., 
3^ cubic feet each. The task of the quarrymen 
varied from 8^ cubic feet to 12J cubic feet, 
according to the difficulty of working the quarry. 

The sub-gang had to stack the metal for 
measurement, and, after measurement had been 
done, to remove it to the main stack before it was 
considered to have completed its full task. 

No allowance was made for distance, the ques- 
tion was mooted in the middle of May by the 
Superintending Engineer, but nothing was done, 
and, subsequently, the order issued was that all 
workers must attend punctually, no matter what 
distance they came from. 

The various changes made in the tasks and 
system of work were made with two objects — (i) 
to ensure the enforcement of a task hard enou«^h 
to be a test for the necessity of relief, and (ii) to 
simplify the work of measuring and general super- 
vision. The sub-gang system combined both, 
though when the people had once got used to it, 
I think they found' the task well within their 
capabilities if they did an honest day’s work. 

I am still of opinion that with a capable and 
efficient Public Works Department staff individual 
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payment-by-results will ensure a far greater out- 
turn of work than any of the systems adopted in 
this district. 

84. I think the modified scale adopted as 
shown in answer to Question 29 was not unduly 
liberal and was adequate, except the minimum of 
9^ ohattaks. I do not think able-bodied men 
doing a hard day’s work (such as quarrying for 
instance) can maintain their normal condition of 
health and strength if kept continuously on this 
minimum wage for any length of time. It was, 
however, only in force temporarily, and was 
stopped as soon as it had effected its object, and 
before the physical condition of the workers 
deteriorated. 1 know of one case where a worker 
dying in hospital produced Es. 7 which he said he 
bad saved from his famine wage. He said others 
bad done the same, but I have no personal know- 
ledge of any other cases ; and I think savings must 
have been the exception and not the rule. Copper 
coin did freely return to the Banias; on some 
works the Banias actually did supply copper coin 
to the Civil Officer for payments, when he ran 
short. 

36. A rest-day wage was given on all regular 
relief-works. Though Section 75 (6) of the Code 
provides for the earning of more than the full 
wage, this was not, as a matter of fact, permitted. 
Payments being made strictly in accordance with 
the tables issued by the Public Works Department, 
which allowed for no wage over the maximum, 
with a rest-day wage, I should not consider a 
provision enabling over the maximum wage to be 
earned necessary. 

86. I do not consider a minimum wage of 12 
ohattaks for male adults and 10 ohattaks for female 
adults too high, and I think fining below this mini- 
mum wage to a penal wage of 10 and 8 ohattaks 
respectively could safely be carried out for limited 
periods. 

37. There was a minimum wage on all relief- 
works from the outset. There was no fixed penal, 
wage. The minimum wage was the general wage 
for about two months, March and April, during 
the period that the Public Works Department were 
organising and perfecting their sub-gang system of 
work. 

38. Daily. I think daily payments are best 
for the workers. 

39. Prom the commencement payments were 
ordered to be made daily. I think payments other 
than daily would probably cause the workers either 
to get indebted to the Bania, or cause the latter to 
charge interest. 

40. To the individual worker. I think the 
most preferable method. 

41. On the 24th March at Amrapur work 100 
sub-gangs earned the maximum and 205 sub-gangs 
earned the minimum wage. On the 31st March at 
the same work 72 sub-gangs earned the maximum 
wage and 142 suh-gangs earned the minimum 
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wage. On the 2nd April at Pain Sawangi Si snTr- 
gangs earned the maximum wage and 66 sub-gangs 
the minimum wage. 

4-2. The system in force was payment-by- 
results strictly in proportion to work done, with no- 
minimum wage. 

43. The maximum wage was 20 chattaks for 
Glass 1, 15 chattaks for Class 1I» and 8 chattaks 
for Class III. 

Under this system no arrangements were made 
for the relief of non-working children or. other 
dependants. No leniency was shown to any class 
of workers. The workers were supposed to, and in 
fact did, earn the maximum wage, which was 
- sufficient for them and their dependants. 

44. No. 

45. Musters were kept by mukaddams for 
each gang. This system could not be suddenly 
converted into the Code task system, and there 
were no particular arrangements in existence to 
faoilate such a conversion beyond the keeping of 
musters. 

46. The prices scale was based on the prices 
current in the big bazars in the taluk which were 
ascertained and communicated to each Civil Officer 
weekly by the Tahsildar, on juari, the staple food- 
grain of the people. Praotions below J were 
neglected. 

47. Pirst a] suitable site was selected on which 
huts and office buildings, etc., were erected. A 
place was marked for the reception of applicants 
for work, who were classified by Public Works 
Department Officers, assisted, if necessary, by the 
Civil Officer and Hospital Assistant; kitehen 
sheds for feeding dependants were erected and 
dependants were fed twice a day at them. 

The Public Works Department provided the 
tools and plant. 

■ In metal-breaking the Public Works Depart- 
ment measured each sub-gang’s work at the end 
of the day. In earthwork the Public Works 
Department marked out each sub-gang’s task for 
the day. 

The wages were paid daily, on the morning of 
the day following that on which they were earned, 
by pay clerks assisted by the Public Works 
Department time-keepers. *■ . 

Pines were imposed by the Public Works De? 
partment Officers and deducted on the muster rolls. 

The water was protected by thick thorn hedges :• 
watchmen also guarded it night and day. Only 
the drawers were allowed inside the thorn enclosures,, 
from which the water was passed out to the 
carriers by means of tin pipes. Finally, the source- 
of water-supply was regrdarly disinfected- as often 
as the Hospital Assistant directed, but never less 
than twice a week. The hospital was in direct 
charge of the Hospital Assistant who was respons-- 
ible for the medical arrangements and indented on. 



the Civil Surgeon or Civil Officer for his require- 
ments according to the nature of them. 

4S. By the Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, in consultation with the Superintending 
Engineer and the Sanitary Commissioner, Hydera- 
bad Assigned Districts. In cases of emergency the 
Deputy Commissioner issued orders, which were, 
in most cases, subsequently upheld. 

51. No. The people were informed of the 
dates of closing of large works and of the opening 
of small ones, and they went of their own accord 
without raising any difficulty. 

52. Small village works were mainly useful 
in getting the people hack to their villages from 
the large relief-works. They were intended to 
give the people relief until such time as sufficient 
field work was available. 

53. The work consisted mainly of improving 
and repairing roads within and about villages, 
approach roads to villages, and roads to sources 
of principal water-supply. Other work consisted 
in clearing village sites, and surroundings of 
jungle growth and prickly-pear. In a few cases 
the water-supply sources were improved. Carry- 
ing and distributing broken stone metal along the 
man Public "Works Department roads was also done 
as village work. 

54. These works were 'under the supervision 
of the Civil authorities by direct management. 

55. Requires no answer. 

56. Not in the petty village works which were 
under the immediate management of village 
officers. A certain number of village works were 
supervised by Work Agents and Time-keepers. 

57* People of each village (except as noted 
below) were employed at their own village, and the 
village officers were responsible that only those 
needing relief were admitted. On the whole, I 
think this, system of selection was successful. 

In certain selected villages no village works 
were opened owing to large public works being 
open in the vicinity. 

68. Proximity of these two kinds of works was 
particularly avoided. 

59. The answer to this question depends on 
the, view that is taken of it. A lax’go work is 
undoubtedly better (always provided that the hut- 
ting accommodation is sufficient and good) ■ in so 
far as it admits of far closer supervision. On the 
other hand, without village works it would be very 
difficult to get the field labourer back to his village, 
and agricultural operations would consequently 
suffer. Erom this point of view I think it will 
never be possible to do without small village works 
after the rains have set in. Village works there- 
fore will . always have to be recognised as an 
important factor in future famines for providing 
relief during the monsoon season. The objections 
against them are that minute supervision is almost 
impossible and, consequently, that strict enforce- 
ment of tasks is very difficult. 



60. There are no aboriginal tribes in this 
taluk or in the district. 

61. No special forest or fodder works were 
opened in this district. 

62. Not in the GhikhU Taluk. 

63. No special measures were taken; the 
ordinary artisan classes resorted freely to relief 
works. There are only a very few weavers in the 
taluk, and they were assisted from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Belief Fund. 

64. No. 

66. Kequires no answer. 

66. No special measures were taken beyond 
granting loans for purchase of fodder. 

67. No. 

68. (a) In kitchens with cooked food. 

(6) In village kitchens with cooked food. 

69 .There were four forms of gratuitous relief — 

(1) Belief to dependants in kitchens on 

large works. 

(2) Dry»gtain dole under Section 65 of 
the Famine Code. 

(3) Poor-houses. 

(4) State kitchens in villages. 

Of course the number in kitchens on large 
works was generally the highest; but for gratuitous 
relief outside that given on works, the dry-grain 
dole was most used, as, apart from poor-houses, it 
was the only form known until State kitchens (an 
innovation in Berar) were started in the month of 
May. 

70. I have not got the Famine Commission 
Report for 1880, Our recipients for gratuitious 
relief were strictly limited to those described in 
Section 65 of the Berar Famine Code. Under 
Section 58 a certain number of village servants 
were also given this relief. 

The recipients for gratuitous relief by the dry- 
grain ration were selected after due and careful 
enquiry by village officers. Circle Inspectors, Special 
Belief Naib-Tahsildars, and the Special Belief 
Officer ; the latter personally checked a large pro- 
portion of the villages in which this relief was 
given. There were no tests, such as eating cooked 
food, applied. 

71. Three in the district — one in my (Ohikhli) 
taluk— 

Mehkar Taluk poor-house, on the 14th Nov- 
ember 1899. 

Ohikhli Taluk poor-house, on the 25th Janu- 
ary 1900. 

Malkapur Taluk poor-house, on the 1st 
March 1900. 

"Wanderers, vagrants, immigrants and all classes 
found in a weak state and who needed looking 
after were sent to the poor-house. The highest 
number in the Chikhli poor-honse was 2,812 on 
the 80th June 1900. 



72. Yes. Por emaciated or weak vagrants and 
immigrants. 

Persons from works were not sent as a punish- 
ment to poor-houses, as the latter would never have 
been able to accommodate the numbers. 

73. Yes. This was done at all inspections by. 
the Special Belief OflBcer, the Special Belief Kaib- 
Tnhsildar, the Poor-house Committee (where there 
was one), and the Taluk Officer in consultation 
with the Hospital Assistant in charge. 

74. (rt) 20,(6) 3, total 23 for Ohikhli Taluk only. 
One was closed two months after it was opened. 

The total number in the district was 69. A 4- 
mile radius, but this hard-and-fast rule could not 
be followed in many oases, 

75. The village kitchen ration was the same 
as tliat prescribed for the dole and poor-houses in 
Section 102 of the Berar Pamine Code. It is 
noted below : — 


IlEU. 

■ 

CHlLDBZir. 

Age 

7-12. 
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7 
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14 
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Oil , . . 


1 

X 

4 

o 

Condiments and vegetables 

- 

1 

1 


Experience had shown however that the salt 
ration was too small and the oil ration too large. 
In June therefore the Special Belief Officer stopped 
the oil ration to the recipients of the dole gratuitous 
relief, and in its place doubled the salt ration. In 
village kitchens and poor-houses the salt ration was 
similarly doubled, whilst 1 chattak of- oil was 
allowed for every 25 persons. This change not 
only met with the entire approval of the people 
concerned, but effected a large monthly saving, 
salt being much cheaper than oil. 

Meals were distributed once a day at 12 noon. 
People were not compelled to feed on the premises ; 
they could take their food away with them if then 
liked. 

76. Yes. No civil kitchen could be opened 
within a 4-mile radius of a work. 

77. The admission was restricted inasmuch 
that no person was accepted as a matter of course 
simply because he applied. "Weakness and debility 
were the pi’incipal passports for the admission of 
adults. Young children of workers on village 
works or of cultivators looking after their fields 
and unable to maintain their children and of other 
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not Trell-to-do persons were freely admitted. The 
admissions were made principally by local com- 
nlittees, whose wort was constantly checked and 
supervised by all grades of I'amine Officers, from 
Special Belief Officer and Talnk Officer down to 
Circle Inspectors, and all improperly admitted 
were turned out. 

74. Please see answer to first question. The 
grain was juari. Tes. All recommendations of 
the Medical Officer in charge as to variation, modi- 
fication, or increase of diet were invariably carried 
out. Milk, soup, sago, rice and other comforts 
were provided on the Medical Officer’s recommend- 
ations. 

76. Please see answer to Question 70. Re- 
cipients where cheeked always by Famine Officers 
during their tours. 

76. Payments were made in dry grain, weekly 
at fixed centres. 

77. No persons not falling under Sections 53 and' 
and 68 of the Code were admitted to this form of 
relief. 

78. High-caste Kunbis, to whom the majority 
of Hindus would not take objection. At the com- 
mencement when kitchens on works were opened,, 
the Hindu caste, except the low ones, disliked the 
idea of taking cooked food at kitchens, but they 
soon got over this prejudice. 

79. The kitchens on works were under the 
general supervision of the Civil Offi.cer, an Assis- 
tant Civil Officer being put in special charge. They 
were always inspected by the superior Famine 
Officers. 

Village kitchens were managed by a local" 
committee, amongst whom were the village officers. 
The President was always a Government official, 
either patel, patwari or schoolmaster. These 
kitchens were constantly inspected by Circle In- 
spectors and Special Relief Naib-Tabsildars and at 
intervals by the Special Relief Officer and the 
Taluk Officer. 

80. None were opened in the taluk. 

81. Pi,equires no reply. Please see Question 80., 

82. In Ohikbli Taluk {a) Bl,39,04i4 were 
provisionally suspended pending detailed enquiry ; 
of this sum R2, 403-6-2 have been suspended by 
final orders. (5) Up to the 3l8t December 1900 
El, 828- 6-3 have been reco mmended for remis- 
sion, but there are still many cases of remission 
now being enquired into. 

83. By a combination of the two methods. 
The enquiries are made by the Tabsildar and other 
Revenue Officers especially ordered to make them. 

S4-. After the dales fixed for paying the land 
revenue had passed, lists were made of those consi- 
dered able and of those considered unable to pay. 
The revenue of all on the latter list was pi^vi^^ 
sionally suspended, pending completion of this- 
enquiry into each individual case. 
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85. Not applicable to this district’, 

86. This work, so far as the Chikhli Taluk is 
concerned, has only lately been transferred to me, 
and I have not had time to form an opinion on it 
as affecting individual cases, hut the orders issued 
clearly lay down that a very liberal policy is to he 
pursued. 

87. The numbers on relief exceeded 15 per cent, 
every mouth from December 1899 to the end of 
August 1900, when they fell, and remained below 
that percentage till the closing of relief measures. 
The reasons for this may briefly be summarised as 
follows : — 

(i) Severe famine folloAving close upon that 

of 1896-97, before the people had had 
time to recover from the effects of the 
latter. 

(ii) Greater readiness on the part of the 

people to avail themselves of Gov- 
ernment relief. 

(iii) Influx of immigrants in large numbers 

from His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

(iv) Temporary disorganisation in the months 

of December 1899, January and JFeb- 
xuary 1900, owing to great rush of 
people — mainly the above-mentioned 
immigrants — on to the works, which 
made it impossible for proper tasks to 
be enforced in all cases. Speaking 
of this taluk I am of opinion that in 
future, in acute distress, we may 
expect at least 30 per cent, of the 
population to come on to our hands. 
The labourers alone comprise 25 per 
cent, of the population, and this 
^class, living as it does from hand* to-, 
mouth, has no resources to fall back 
upon in time of famine. Many of 
the petty cultivators also are scarcely 
above the status of labourers and are 
equally dependent on Government 
relief. The mass of the people also 
have to a very great extent got over 
their former repugnance to accept 
relief of any kind from Government. 

88. My experience has not been that relief 
was at any time defective. iPor the reasons noted 
in answer to Question 87 (iv) at one time there 
were a certain number of persons on our relief- 
works who could not be strictly considered famine- 
stricken. The endeavour all through the famine 
was to cm^ne relief to those really necessitous, 
but cases did occur, and I think always will occur, 
when the area and population affected is enormous 
in which relief measures were abused : the abuse 
was always stopped as soon as discovered. 

S9. The classes were mostly labourers, petty 
cultivators, and low castes. 

90. My experience of the former famine is 
very little, but judging from the numbers who 





accepted relief on this occasion and also from 
personal observation, I am convinced that the 
people were more ready to come on relief than they 
used to be. I think this is due to the fact that it 
is nb longer considered degrading to accept Gov- 
ernment relief. 

91. There was a decided contraction of private 
credit. Money-lenders were most averse to grant- 
ing loans to the great majority of their debtors. 
There was also reluctance on the part of the people 
to exhaust their resources before accepting State 
relief, 

92 and 93. I think when works are in proper 
state of organi-ation and tasks can be enforced, the 
work-test is sufficient to keep away the non-neces- 
sitous. But I certainly think that a system of 
selection for admission is very necessary at the 
early stages of a famine, so that non-necessitous 
people may not take anvantage of temporary dis- 
organisation to obtain admission on our works and 
obtain cash wages for a very small outturn of work. 
I should throw the responsibility of selection on to 
village officers, whose tickets alone would be 
accepted for admission. I would not make it 
imperative to admit all applicants as is laid down 
in Section 67 of the Berar jPamine Code. I would 
not allow all works to'he open to recruitment, hut 
fix central dep6ts for the reception of all applicants 
and from these depdts draft people to works. The 
Berari is naturally lazy and averse to hard work, 
and up to the very end there were many content to 
accept the minimum wage : these never attempted 
to do more than a small task. 

94. On' large works registers for registering 
hirtbs and deaths were kept by the Medical Olficer. 
Heads of gangs and special men told off for the 
purposes reported all births and deaths that took 
place elsewhere than in the maternity ward and 
hospital. The village registers and rural circle 
registers were kept in accordance with the estab- 
lished custom hy village officers and the police. 

95. I am unable to say bow far increased 
I mortality is attributable to diseases connected with 

unsuitable or insufficient food. My experience in 
the Obikbli Taluk is that the increased mortality 
was due quite as much to the abnormal unbcalthi- 
ness of the year as to famine. Out of 1,929 deaths 
enquired into by me at 38 villages during the 
months of May, June, October and November 1900, 
I found that 811 or 42 per cent, were of well-to-do 
persons, and 1,118 or 68 per cent, of poor people. 

96. I am unable to say how far impure or in- 
sufficient water-supply was a cause of mortality. 
Cholera, uhioh may be attributed to a- foul water- 
supply, only existed in ah epidemic form during 
the months of J anuary, February and early part of 
March 3900. It was remarkably quickly stamped 
out at all camps at which it appeared. In my 
opinion, however, the cholera was imported by the 
immigrants who came from His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions. It appeared first, and lasted 
longer, at the camps most frequented by these 
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immigrants. Permanganate of potasli was used 
freely to disinfect all sources of water-supply at 
least twice a week. I attribute the rapid stamping 
out of cholera in a great measure to the use of tliis 
disinfectant. 

97. (a) Gangs of low-caste people from 
amongst the workers were told off for this purpose. 
Special- conservancy peons immediately supervised 
them. Trenches were dug for night-soil. Graves 
were kept ready prepared for the dead. Places for 
purposes of nature were especially set apart. 
Assistant Civil Officer had charge of all the sanitary 
arrangements of a camp. 

(6) A few sweepers on regular monthly pay 
assisted by low-caste inmates under the general 
supervision of the Superintendent. 

(c) Kitchens on works same as for («). No 
arrangements were necessary at village kitchens, 
as there was no resident population. The sanitary 
arrangements were good and ample. 

98. There were regular inspections of bazars 
at all camps. I do not know of a single instance 
where unwholesome or inferior grain was sold. 

99. Prior to the rains the Pimpri and Goolber 
fruit were ground down and used with juari flour— 
neither of these is noxious. The fruit of the mark- 
ing-nut tree (Biba or Bhilawa) was also used. This 
is a noxious plant which contains poisonous attri- 
butes and is likely to prove fatal if used in excess. 
No instance, however, came to my notice where 
death had been caused by excessive indulgence in 
this wild product. As the rains came the people 
freely used the “ Tarota ** and “ Ambari ” plants as 
vegetables and the seed of a grass called “Barbari,” 
ground up into a kind of flour. Excessive use of these 
products, especially tarota, induce bowel-complaints 
to a very great extent. The death-rate in normal 
years is always highest in the third quarter of the 
year, i.e., in the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, and is attributed principally to fever and 
bowel. complaints caused by the use of these vege- 
tables. In the famine year the death-rate in the 
third quarter was also the highest. 

100. During the months of December 1899 to 
February 1900 there was a large influx of immi- 
grants from his Highness the Nizam’s Dominions 
into the Gbikbli Taluk. Statistics kept at the time 
show that about 20,000 such immigrants were on 
our works in the Gbikbli Taluk during this period. 
-The average total number on works for this period 
was 63,000, the percentage of immigrants there- 
fore being 31*7. 

101. The mortality amongst these immigrants 
was not separately registered, but from personal 

•knowledge I know it was very heavy, and bad the 
effect of making the district death-rate attain a 
considerably higher figure than it would otherwise 
have done. 

102. They were' made over to relatives, friends 
or caste-people. So far none have been made over 
to native institutions or missionaries, and it is not 
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TiTiticiintcd that any of the few still remaining- 
(mostly iloglai) will be. 

103. I have no suggestions to offer. My expe- 
rience during two famines has been that the classi- 
fication of the objects is admirable and covers all 
the ground necessary. 

101. Sly work lay away from the railway and 
I have no information on the points raised in the 
question. 

104. — {ct) The arrangements Avore in force to 
keep the Deputy Commissioner only informed. 

105. Tip to the rains there was no demand for 
private labour at all. ‘When the rains broke there 
were a few complaints that our village works were 
keeping field labourers away; in such cases the 
village work was closed. 

103. Since the famine of 1896-97 there has 
been a change in the character of crops sown, 
inasmuch that the early yielding crop, that is the 
kharif one, has been more largely sown than the 
late producing, or rabi, crop, as the following 
figures will show 


Tear. 

Kharif crop. 

Snhi crops. 


Acres. 

Aoros. 

1803-96 . 

. 785,059 

4.82,975 

lb97-98 . 

. . 891,3 a 

317,007 

1898-99 . 

, . 858,160 

823,008 


(fl) Double-cropping has practically ceased 
since the 1893-97 famine owing to deficient water- 
supply. 

(fi) There has been no appreciable difference in 
tbe area sown with food crops and money crops as 
tiic following figures will show ; — 


Year. 

(a) Pood crop. (6) Jlotiey crop. 


Acres. Acres. 

1S93-9G 

568,431 403,677 

1897-98 

. . 588,005 848,143 

1S9S-99 

. . 533,514 308,504 

(j) Jeari, wheat. 

(6) Cotton, linseed, til, etc. 

The figures for 
omitted. 

the famine year 1896-97 are 


XoTr— Tii’» an«w?T refers to tlio whole (Bullions) district. 


107. Yes, but tbero is a tendency now to subs- 
titute cash for grain wages ; these cash wages, 
however, have not risen in proportion -with the rise 
in j)ric.'5. 

105. The Berar Yarainc Code was followed in 
ir- principal provisions Avherevor possible, but many 
of its s»ction< are vague and do not give sufficient 
d'-^tfiiled instructions. In such cases executive 
f'rilors Avore issued in detail. I quote as an instance 
S-ctioa 119, Avlnch, hoyond laying down that, 
nr;. h r certain circuiustanccs, kitchens are to be 
Of .-n' d on relief-work':, "ires no instructions as to 
il.c u:5r.agvniei.t of such kitchens. There is also- 



no form for inspection of worts, or orders regard- 
ing disposal of orphans. In both these cases, and in 
others where th.e Barar Code was not sufficiently 
explicit, recourse was had to the North-Western 
Provinces Code. 

109. No Staff Corps officers were employed. 
Some native officers and native non-commissioned- 
officers from the Hyderabad Contingent were 
employed as Civil and Assistant Civil Officers and 
did well. But I do not think many efficient men 
can he obtained from this source. The duties and 
responsibilities of a Civil Officer are very heavy, 
and men of good educational qualifications and 
administrative abilities are needed : sucb men can 
only be had from amongst candidates for the 
appointment of Naib-Tahsildars, or from the clerks 
in om- offices. The majority of such men during 
the present famine did splendid work. 

110. Very little use was made of non-official 
agency. It was principally confined to distribut-' 
ing grants of money from the Indian Pamine 
Charitable Bielief Pund. Our system of famine, 
relief is so elaborate and complicated, and requires 
so much individual labour to be successfully carried 
out, that non-officials do not care to undertake 
much work under it. I do not think there is much 
scope for the utilisation of non-official agency 
under existing circumstances. 

Ill lam unable to give categorical replies to 
each of the points raised in this question, but can 
give a general reply. 

As regards (1), the introduction "lof the Public 
Works Department sub-gang system (as explained 
in answer to Question 28) began early in Pebruary 
1900 ; the minimum wage was reduced from 12 to 
9^ chattaks in January 1900. Early in March a 
report on the result of these changes was made. 
It shows that, on the 27th January 1900, there were' 
nine works open in the Obikhli Taluk with an 
aggregate of 77,927 people on them. On the 24th 
P'ebruary 1900 there were 12 works open with an 
aggregate of 65,766 people, that is to say, a 
decrease of 12,172 people, though the number of 
works had been increased by 3. During this period 
cholera had broken out on the two works most 
frequented by Moglai immigrants, and these had 
left, in consequence, in large numbers and returned 
to their homes. It was calculated that a reduc- 
tion of 8,150, or 55 per cent., was due to cholera. 
A reduction of 4,177, or 29 per cent., was traced 
to either the introduction of the new minimum 
wage or the sub-gang system of work or both. A 
reduction of 2,021, or 16 per cent., was traced to 
general improved organisation of the works. 
These figures, 8,160, 4,177 and 2,021, give a grand 
total of 14,348, of which numbers 2,176 subse- 
quently returned to the works, thus bringing the 
net reduction to the original figure of 12,172. The 
above deals generally with points (a), (&) and (c). 
As regards (d), fining to a large extent only took 
place during the last fortnight of March and 
caused a reduction of about 4,000 persons on the 



thrpG TTorks it Tvas principallr resorted to. As 
fining to such .an e.\:fcnt was considered likely to 
liavc a detrimental effect on the physical condition 
of the workers, it was i)romptly stopped hy order of 
the Pepiitr Coraniissioncr, ajiprored hy the Com- 
missioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts. After 
this, fining avas earned out in moderation on the 
really lazy and caused no fall in numbers, (c) 
There Avas no compulsory residence, the huts were 
kc])t for people coming from a’ distance and were 
freely used hy tl>em. Drafting and the distance 
test (this latter made pffccth'c hy the introduction 
of the central rccraiting dep6t in the middle of 
IMarch 1900) were both introduced after the works 
had hoen organised and caused no appreciable 
reduction in numbers, but they had a very deterrent 
cffei-t in keeping off our works people not in real 
need of relief. As regards (2) I give below the 
death-rate of the works in the Chikhli Taluk : — 


Mosth. 

Total pcoiilo. 

Total dcnths. 

Per mille. 

December 1S09 

• 

‘1%S3G 

103 

2*4 

Januar3’ 

1000 . 


77,029 

890 

5-08 

Febranrj' 

3> • 

« 

05,833 

942 

14-3 

March 

♦ • 


CS,GSC 

550 

8* 

April 

ff 

• 

70,400 

411 

5-b 

Mnj’ 

tt • 

. 

09,162 

398 

5-S 

Jniic 

Jf • 

• 

59,540 

407 

c-s 

J u!}' 

ff • 

• 

52,931 

346 

6*5 

An CUB* 

ft • 

• 

19,509 

ICS 

S-5 

September „ . 

• 

4,170 ■ 

52 

12-t 


T regret I am unable to say how any of the 
rltcets (#r), {b), (c), (d) or (e) directly operated on 
the deatIi-r.ato. I can only give a general opinion 
.as to the incr. ase. I would note that the normal 
death-rate of the district is per miUe, 

Tile very high death-rate of X'chruary is attri- 
hutahle mainly to cliolem. By the end of irarcli 
the cholera liad subsided and the rate dropped 







district death-rate for the months of July, August 
and September 1900 averages 12’06 : the average 
death-rate of the Ohikhli Taluk works for the 
same quarter is 9’1. As regards the last portion 
of the question, when the change in work was 
introduced it did lead to temporary wandering. 
The change was not simultaneously introduced on 
all works : it was unpopular at the commencement, 
owing principally to the people’s innate dislike to 
innovations of any kind, and so people left the 
works where it was first introduced and went to 
works where the old system was still in force. 
This shifting from work to work, however, ceased 
as soon as the people realised that the change was 
being introduced in all works. 

112. My experience of the famine generally 
is that it did tend to disorganise family life, to 
weaken social restraints, and to relax morality. 
The first of these was not caused by the system of 
relief, as every endeavour was made to keep family 
members together on works whenever they could 
be found. It was caused by the action of the 
people themselves. Husbands remained at home 
and sent their women and children to the works. 
Again, husbands left a work and went to another 
without telling their wives and vice versa. The 
remedy for this lies in the people’s own hands. 
The weakening of social restraints was caused by 
dire necessity. When it came to a choice between 
a caste prejudice or hunger, the former gave way. 
I do not think any barm was caused by the setting 
aside of such prejudices for the time being. I am 
unable to suggest any remedy. 

As regards moral ties, with a large concourse of 
persons of both sexes brought together, the tempta- 
tions and opportunities (specially to the lower 
members of the staff) for immorality are naturally 
great and one cannot be surprised if, in many 
cases, they proved too strong. The evil can be 
mitigated very largely by the good example of the 
Civil Officer in charge ; if he gives a good tone to 
the camp and keeps his subordinates well in hand, 
the evil consequences can be greatly minimised. 

I would like to add that no actual instances of 
immorality ever came to my personal notice. I 
have written the above from what I heard about 
the existence of such practices, and from a natural 
conclusion that in such large assemblages of people 
there are bound -to be persons of both sexes pre- 
pared to take advantage of their position to gratify 
their passions. 


T. 0. PLOW DEN, Captain, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


Camp via Buldana; 
The 11th January 1901. 
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Captain T. C* Plawden, I-S-C. 


Sujpplemeniary amtoers by Qaptain, T. G. Ploioden< 
I.G.S., Amstant Gommisaionerf. Buldana, fa- 
questions drawn up by the Famine Gommisslon. 

Laese Public Works. 

42. — In December 189& a system of proportional 
payments was prescribed'. The tasTc for Class 1 
and II workers was that prescribed in Table- 
No, IX, Appendix "V, of the Berar Famine Code;- 
Workers doing less were paid proportionately 
according to the following scale (prepared on the 
basis of a grain-rate at 10 seers per rupee, and of 
course was varied to suit the grain-rate actually 
prevalent) 

Beale. 


BOB CLASS I. 

FOB CLASS II. 

Daiit Task. 

Daily wage. 

1 Bailt Task. 

Daily wage. 

Cable feet. 

Cubic feet. 

Z cubic feat or less 
Exceeding 2, not 
exceeding 2^. 
Exceeding 2^, not 
exceeding 3^. 
Exceeding 3^, not 
exceeding 4. 

a. p. 

1 3 

■1 6 

1 9 

2. 0 

14 cubic feet or 
less. 

2 cubic feet or 
more. 

1 

0. p. 

1 3 

1 6 


The above was cancelled in January 1900. So 
far as the fixed scale was concerned proportional- 
payments were allowed and fining introduced. This 
order was again cancelled in January, when the- 
sub-gang- system (already described) was finally- 
adopted by the Public Works Department. 

48, — ^The maximum wage to start with was — 
Class I' .... 20 ebattaks, 

„ II « • • « 15- ,, 

„ III * • « , 8 

Dependants and "hon-working childen were fed at 
kitchens or if a kitchen had not been opened were 
paid the dependant’s cash wage. Weakly persons 
capable of some work were formed into infirm 
gangs and fed or paid exactly as if they were adult- 
dependants.. Infirm gangs were not tasked : task- 
ing could not be enforced as they were bound to be 
fed, whatever amount of work they did. Infirm 
gangs were not popular, as the people preferred the 
chance of earning a cash wage to being fed, so> 
people did not malinger or feign inability to work 
in order to be put into the infirm gang. I think 
this is as good a method as any for dealing with 
weakly persons capable of doing a certain amount, 
of work, 

T. 0. PDOWDEN, Gaptain, 

Assistant Conimissionera. 

B-ulbaka : 

The 11th January 1901* 











KHiN BAHADUR NAWAB IMUHAMMAD SALAM-ULLAH KHAN, LATE 
SPECIAL RELIEF OFFICER, BULDANA DISTRICT. 


Th& President . — ^You •were Special Relief Officer in Bnldana ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — ^What part of the famine relief administration can yon speak of? 

A. — Gratuitous relief. _ 

Q , — Can you speak of gratuitous relief generally or only in a particular part of the 
district ? 

A. — ^I can speak for the whole district. 

Q . — ^How many taluqas have you in the Buldana district? 

A. — ^Three — Chilki, Malkapur and Melkar. 

Q . — ^Were efforts made to organize private charity in any of these taluQc^ 

A. — ^Attempts were first made in Malkapur in March or April ; in Chilki they were not 
made at the beginning. ^ _ 

Q. — Did you travel about endeavouring to organize private charity ? Did you call meet- 
ings of landlords ? 

A. — ^Yes, I did so and money was collected. 

Q. — And with the money grain was bought ? 

A. — ^Yes, and in some jilaces clothes were bought. 

Q. — ^Were these distributions of grmn in every village ? 

A. — No, only in a very few villages. 

, Q . — ^Am I to understand it was done only in the richer villages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^And in the poorer villages there was no such organization ? 

A. — Generally there was a scheme for the whole taluqa, but it operated in a few villages J 
the rest of the money was given to the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund. 

Q . — ^How was it expended ? 

A. — ^It was given to cultivators to purchase seed for sowings and also for the purchase of 

cattle. 

Q . — ^There was no panchdyet who took over the distribution of charitable relief in any 
partioular’village? 

A. — No. 

Q . — ^Your business was to look after the distribution of private charity ? 

A. — ^No, Government charity. 

Q.— Did you travel to every village and to every tahsil ? 

A. — ^Yes, almost every taluqa. 

Q . — ^With the object of getting lists of gratuitous relief prepared ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^In every village a list was prepared. What people were brought on to the lists ? 

A. — ^Those eligible for gratuitous relief under the Code. 

Q. — ^In the beginning you had not a very large number on relief, up till February your 
relief lists were under 3,000. After that they rose. Why did they become greater ? 

A. — ^The organization was going on : the establishment was not complete till then. 

Q . — ^In the commencement your charitable distribution was by grain doles ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^Later on kitchens were established? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Now which do you prefer ? 

A. — ^I prefer doles. 

Q. — ^Will you give me the reasons why you prefer doles ? 

_ A. — ^In doles the grain is given to people of all castes and even the higher castes can take 
it, cripples and infirm as well. Besides it can be more easily managed : when grain is given, 
inspeeting officers can check it. In kitchens the food is given in largo quantities in every 
village and there is no proper check. Then there is no proper medical help for the helpless in 
kitchens, although cripples and sick persons collect there in large numbers. 

Q. — Do you think this collection of cripples and sick leads to the outbreak of disease ? 

A. — It might do so, and when disease comes it is very difficult to send the people away. 

Q. — ^Which would attract the largest numbers — kitchen or grain doles ? 

A. — The grain doles. 

Q. — ^In the kitchens was grain given for so many for a particular day, or was the quantity 
left to the discretion of the moharrir ? 

A. — ^The names of the people were entered on a roll and the food was given according 
, to the prescribed rations. 

Q. — ^Do you think that fictitious names used to be brouffht on to the register ? 

A.— Possibly. 

Q. — ^Hstd you reason to suspect that? 

A. — ^Yes, when cholera comes it is very difficult to look after the people in kitchens. If 
people are on doles they are in their villages and there is no crowding. 



Q. — ^Were kitchens far from each other ? 

il.— -They we ordered to be four miles apart, but there were many di^cnllies sachaq 

want of banids, and we could,'not always manage to have them that distance apart. ’ * 

Q . — ^In the administration of kitchens or of grain doles was there much nnn ffli^y ae/enoT 
employed? ° ^ 

A.~In every village where there was a kitchen or grainshop, there was a committee 
appointed headed by the' patel and patw&ri. 

Q.— -Is it your experience that the village community are disposed to impose upon Govern* 
tnent in respect of village relief and to put on more persons than needed ? 

A. — No, I don’t think so. Of course there are cases in which tiiis is done. 

Q . — ^In the majority of cases it is not done ? 

.d.~No. 





Kliau Bahadur Ifawab Muhammad. 


Amwera by Khan Bahadur Natoab Muhammad 
Salam>Vlla-Khan,late Special Belief Officer, 
Buldana Districtt to questions drawn up by the 
Famine Commission, 


The outlook at the commencement of the 
rains was nornial. Sowing operations had been 
completed. Enin commenced in the Ist week, but 
it was scanty, and gradually decreased after July, 
when people got alarmed, but did not altogether 
give up hopes till the end of September, and strug- 
gled hard to save the cattle. The harvest of the 
two proceeding years had been good or normal. 

2. Yes. The kbarif crop -sowings were up to 
normal. This I say by my observation. I have no 
statistical figures to go by. 

4. There was no harvest at all. The juari crop 
in certain parts of the district had grown to the 
height of 3 feet and dried up for want of rain. 
The juari stock so dried was out down and used 
for purposes of fodder. 

8. Two metal-breaking works Were opened in 
September under the District Board as test-works, 
and the task wo,s exacted as described in the Eevised 
Berar Famine Code. 

12. Local inspection and control Were managed 
by a chain of officials ranging from a Special 
Belief Officer, through Special Belief Naib- 
Tabsildarsto Circle Inspectors, village officials being 
held responsible for their villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner exercising general control and super- 
vision over all. This system was begun in Novem- 
ber 1899, and completed by the 16th December 
1899 ; when the Special Belief Officer resigned at 
the end of September 1900, his inspection work, 
etc., were passed on to Taluq Officers ; but the 
Taluq Officers all through assisted in the inspections. 

IB. Test-works of stone metal-breaking under 
the supervision of the District Board were com- 
menced first, which were subsequently handed 
over to the Public TVorks Department as relief 
works. 

52. Small village works were mainly use- 
ful in getting the people back to their villages 
from the larger relief works. They were intended 
to give the people relief until such time as suffi- 
cient field work was available. 

53. The work consisted mainly of improving 
and repairing roads within and about- villages, 
approach roads to villages, and roads to sources 
of principal water-supply. Other work consisted 
of 'cleaning village sites and carrying broken stone 
metal| along the main Public Works Department - 
roads. 
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51. Those works were under the superrision 
of the Civil authorities hy direct management. 

55. This question has heen answered in 64 
above. 

50. Xot in the petty village works ‘which 
were under the immediate management of village 
officials. Some of these works were carried out 
under the supervision of "Work Agents and Time- 
keepers, and on these works an attempt was made 
to work the Code task system. On these village 
works wages were given in the form of grain — 12 
chattaks. 'S cl.attaks, and (» cliattaks, and subse- 
quently it was reduced to 10, 8 and G chattaks 
respectively. 

57. People of each village were employed at 
tiiu-lr own villng<'<! on small village works, and 
the village officials were responsible that only those 
needing relief were admitted ; nnd on the larger 
village works admission was only made on a ticket 
from tlie village officials certifying that the person 
needed relief. This system has been very success- 
ful. 

68. No village works were opened near large 
relief works. Proximity of these two kinds of 
works was particularly avoided. 

59. Yes, my experionoo leads mo to form an 
opinion that small village relief works are most 
desirable at the beginning or approach of the rains 
for sending people to their villages from largo relief 
works where wsiter-proof sheddings for their protec- 
tion in the rains were generally insufficient nnd 
defective ; moreover, people would stick to large 
relief works and field work would consequently 
FulTer. 

CO. No; there arc no aboriginal tribes in this 
district. 

Cl. No forest nnd fodder works wore opened 
in this district ; hut a largo number of labourers 
earned their livelihood by selling grass which they 
collected and brought from the Stale forests on 
■v paying 3 pies per head-load. In the month of May 
. this t.ax w.ns abolished and the State forests wore 
fne to tlu'-so labourers, 

02. No. 

CS. l)e[>ondants were relieved— 

(u) On largo works in kitchens with 
cof)ked food, which was given twice a 
day. 

(t) On viU'tge works in St.ato kitchens at 
vill igo- with cooked food, which was 
given oni;e a day. 

CO. 1 here were four forms of gratuitous relief : 

(1) Viih-o dolo given in grain. 

1 , 2 ) Kitehens at relief work camps. 

I'.’.) 

('»' State kitcheu*. 



^ly knowledge of tlie large relief works is very 
limited. Tlie largest number relieved by gratuit- 
^ ous relief under my supervision was in the State 
kitchens. 

70. I am not aware of the provisions of para- 
graph 141 of the Heport of the Eamine Com- 
mission of 18S0, but the gratuitous relief given in 
this district did not go beyond the classes mentioned 
in the Hevised Berar Bamine Code. 

71. There were three poor-houses in this dis- 
trict, one at the head-quarters of each taluq. 
The poor-house at Jlehker was opened on the 14th 
-November 1899 ; the poor-house at Chikhli was 
opened on the 25th January 1900; and the poor- 
house at Malkapur on the 1st March 1900. Beggars, 
not being able-bodied, old, infirm, emaciated, sick, 
orphans, and cripples, were admitted in the poor- 
houses, and the number had reached to 2,000 at 
Chikhli and Mehker. 

7-. Yes; for emaciated and weak vagrants; 
the poor-houses were used as dep6ts, and also immi- 
grants of the .above description were admitted in 
them, but parsons Avho refused to work on relief 
works were not sent to poor-houses as a punish- 
ment. 

73. Yes ; measures were taken at all inspections 
by the Special Relief Officer and the Special 
Relief Naib-Tahsild.'irs to weed out the poor- 
houses and to send fit people to relief works or 
to their homes, and besides this the poor-house 
committees made such weeding every week and 
they were guided by the Medical OfiBcer in making 
the selection. 

74. Altogether 69 State kitchens were opened 

in this district. Out of these — / 

(a) Before the rains ... 44 
(i) After „ . . , i5 

Total . 69 

75. The village kitchen ration was the same 
as prescribed for the dole and poor-houses in Section 
102 of the Revised Berar Famine Code. Only this 
much alteration was made, that oil was not given 
as laid down in Section 102, it being too much for 
the want ; so one chattak of oil was allowed for 25 
persons. Meal was served only once a day, at noon, 
in kitchens, and people were not compelled to feed 
on the premises ; they were allowed to takeaway 
the food. 

76. Yes; no civil kitchens could he opened 
within a radius of 4 miles of a relief work. 

77. No gratuitous relief was given to anyone 
excepting those classes mentioned in the Code. 

78. High-caste Kunbis were appointed cooks 
to whom the majority of the Hindus would not 
take objection. 

At the commencement when kitchens on works 
were opened, the Hindu castes, except the low ones, 
disliked the idea of taking cooked food at kitchens. 




but tboy soon got over it, and only people of high 
castos or having casts prejudice could not, and did 
not, fake food from the kitchen. These were 
generally of the following castes : — 


(1) Brahmins. 

(2) Jains. . 

(3) Khatris. 

(4) Tailors. 


(5) Lingayets. 

(6) Brahmin Jai. 

(7) llarwaris. 

(8) Bajputs. 


(9) Lads. 


People having relation to high families always 
objected to going to kitchens. 

79. The kitchens at the relief works were 
tinder the supervision of the Civil Officers. State 

— kiteholis' were'' 'managed by Local Committees 
amongst whom the village officials were included. 
These kitchens were constantly inspected by Circle 
Inspectors, Belief Naib-Tahsildars, Special Belief 
Officers, and the Taluq Officers. 

80. No cheap grain shop was opened in this 
district, but a Juari Committee was established 
at Malkapur by the induential members of the 
community, and they sold cheaper to the poor than 
bazar price 

89. All classes of people excepting the well- 
to-do class were in receipt of relief. 

90. Yes; in my experience people did come 
to relief works more readily than in the former 
famine, and the reason for this readiness, in my 
opinion, is this, that there was no other source of 
earning livelihood available for them as had been 
the case in the former famine. 


91. There was a decided contraction of private 
credit; money-lenders were most averse to grant- 
ing loans to the great majority of their debtors. 
There was also reluctance on the part of the people 
to exhaust their own resources. 

92. Yes ; I think the tests of the Code are 
sufficient to prevent persons not in need of relief 
from seeking it. 

99. In the commencement people supplemented 
their food with the fruit of peepal, pimpri and 
goolhar trees; and when this was exhausted 
occasionally they ate bhillawas and behada nuts. 
The former fruits had not any bad effect on the 
health so much as the latter had. After the fall of 
the rains, wlien the wild vegetation grew up, they 
most freely used all kinds of them, the principal 
being tarota leaves. Some people also ate badbada 
seeds and have kept it in store for future use. 

100. Yes; I observed much immigration from 
the territory of His Highness the JS’izam, which 
is bordering this district, but I cannot say to 
what proportion. Immigrants from lon>»' dis- 
tances were also found in the district, but their 
number was insigniilcant. 

102. Tlie orphans were given to their relatives 
and .some to respectable people. * 

10 K No. I did not hear of any such com- 
plaint. 



105. Tes; there were a few complaints that 
labo\u*ors were unwilling to go to private field 
work, preferring remaining on the small village 
relief works; this was checked by closing such 
works where the demand for labour was sufficient 
to give them work. 

106. Yes ; the kharif crop is' largely sown on 
account of the uncertainty of the monsoon of 
the last few years, for the unsuccessful kharif crop 
can be replaced by the rabi crop. There is not, 
however, an increase of double-croping. 

107. Yes ; the practice of paying wages in 
grain for field labour still prevails in this district, 
and an* attempt was made to replace it by cash pay- 
ment, but it has not been very successful. 

110. As far as gratuitous relief is concerned 
great use was made of non-official agency in 
supervising the dole and kitchens, and most valu- 
able assistance has been rendered by such agency. 

[JvoTE. — knowledge of the large_ xdief xrorks is very limited 
I have therefore not answered the questions referring to those works.". 
I hare nl«o omitted answering snch other questions on the points which 
did not come under my direct ohsemtion.] 

MUHAMMAD SALAM-ULLA-KHAJf, 

Late Special Belief Office^"- 


BrnnAXA: 

The loth January 1901. 



MR. A. HIGGINS, M.I.C.R, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, HYDERABAD 

ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 


The President. — Are you the SiipcriiitoudiDg Engineer of Berar ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — When did you join your appointment ? 

— lu Eebruary iDoO. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with the state of Berar from the coAimcncement of the famine ? 

A. — I was in the province from the beginning of December. 

Q . — Wliere were you before December? 

A . — I was on leave in England. 

Q. — What district were vou in cliargc of ns an Executive Engineer ? 

A. — Akola and Basim districts. 

Q . — ^^Vhen you joined in December were relief works open ? 

A. — ^Yes, but there were not many workers then. 

Q . — How mauv works had been opened in Akola when you took charge ? 

— Nine worlis. 

Q, — Were they scattered over the district or were they concentr.atcd ? 

A. — Scattered" over the district. 

Q. — What was your organization for the control of these works? Had you an officer in 
charge of each district" under you, or did you follow the Central Provinces’ system of sub-divid- 
ing the district and appointing a Sub-divisional Oificcr in charge of each sub-division ? 

A. — At first wo carrictl on the works with the ordinary Public Works establishment. 
There was one Executive Engineer in charge of threo districts. Each district had a Sub- 
divisional Officer, who w.-is cither an Assistant Engineer or an Upper Subordinate. 

Q. — Had he charge of the whole district ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q. — How did you increase the supervising establishment? 

A. — We did it gradually. 

Q. — Did you leave the district in charge of the Upper Subordinate Officer throughout 
the famine? 

A. — No. The district w.ts divided into sub-divisions. Each talvqa w.as generally made 
into a sub-<li vision. 

Q. — ^How many ia\x<qas had yon in the district? 

A . — ^In the Akola district wo had five (aluqas. 

Q. — In each of these talvqas you appointed an Upper Subordinate to hold charge ? 

A. — ^Ya'!, in roost cases. 

Q. — Some Sub-divisions had Upixsr Subordinates and some had Lower Subordinates ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^I’ractically was there a separate establishment for each work ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q. — Had you a fixed scale for each work in accordance witii the number of workers ? 

A. — Not at first, but later on we had. 

Q. — ^\Vhcn works were begun you were not ready with the scale of establishment necessary 
for the work which had to bo done ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — What sc.alc did you adopt ? Y'ou had an officer in charge with two officers and a 
moharrir under him and .so forth ? 

A. — Y^cs. 

(?•'— Did you follow the sc.ale of the Central Provinces or of the North-Western Provinces ? 
A. — Of tlio North-Western Provinces. 

Q - — In the beginning you had not got this re.ady ; you got it ready ns soon as you came ? 
A. — ^Y’es. 

<?. — Did you find considerable difficulty in getting suitable men for the work ? 

A. — Yes, great difficulty. 

Q . — "Were you rc.ady with tools nud plants, or did you make sliift for them too in the 
coiumeucement ? 

A. — We had to do as best we could. 

Q - — ^The result was that people came on your work in excess of the number for whom 
you were jirepared ? 

A. — ^Yes, it was particularly marked in certiuu districts, chiefly the Buldana district. 

<2- — Was the Public Works org.aniz.ation loss strong in the Buldana district than it was 
in other districts? 

A. — Y'es, it was. 

Q.-—Do you atfribufc the excess of numbers in the Buldana district to any weakness of 
the Public Works organization ? 

A. — Undoubtedly so in some cases. 

Q - — The ofibet was that people wore not made to do a full task ? 

A. — ^Yes. 



Q . — ^The result of that was that certain people have been relieved who were not in need 
of relief? 

il.— Yes. 

Q . — How long was that more marked in the Buldana district than elsewhere ; am I 
right in thinking that it prevailed in the rest of the districts to a greater or less extent ? 

A. — It did. 

Q. — ^Were yon able to put yourself abreast of the necessity of the situation ? 

A. — Not till March. 

Q. — From March the number fell ? 

2 ., — Noj the numbers did not fall ; for though people who had sufficient to live upon 
left, their place was taken by those who required relief later, and the numbers went on 
increasing. , _ 

Q.-^o that there was also an element of pressure from real scarcity which sent people 
on works? 

A. — Yes, there was. 

Q . — I understand that from the commencement your system was that’ of a minimum 
wage ? 

il.— Yes. , • _ 

Q . — ^Was that system ever changed for the intermediate system ? 

A. — No, I made a mistake in saying that ; on test works they had a minimum wage. I 
had no dealings with those works. 

Q . — You only had experience of the Code-task system, that is a task with a minimum 
wage ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was it your experience that a majority of the people were satisfied with the 
minimum wage and earned no more? 

A. — It was so. 

Q. — Do you think that if the system of payment by results had been in force this 
majority would have been reduced ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q. — The result was that you were compelled to reduce your minimum wage ? 

Yes. 

Q. — You had restored the orimnal minimum wage by May ? 

A . — ^By the end of April, we made the reduction in the middle of January and con- 
tinued it till April. 

Q. — What was the reduced minimum wage ? 

A. — 9^ chhataka. 

Q. — ^Did you find that after the reduction of the minimum wage the labourers showed 
signs of physical deterioration ? 

A . — None whatever as far as I could see. 

Q . — Had you kitchens on your works for feeding the dependants and children ? 

A . — ^We had from February. 

Q. — Not before that ? 

A . — Not generally, but some were started. 

Q. — ^When the rains were coming on did you take any steps to send people o ff to their 
homes by stiffening the task or by reducing the wages ? 

A. — ^Yes, in the beginning of July. 

Q. — ^Did not the rains commence from May ? 

A. — No, we had a little rain in the middle of June. The rain in Berar broke about the 
10th of June. 

Q - — In anticipation of the fall of rain did you take any steps to encourage people to go 
to their homes ? 

A . — Yes. "Yillage relief works were opened so as to get the people back to their homes. 

Q. — AVhen were the village relief works opened ? 

A. — ^They began at the end of May. 

Q - — ^TJiere was no great policy of village relief work before May ? 

A, — No, there was practically none. 

Q.— Simultaneously with your village relief works was there any stiffening of the task 
on public works so as to compel the people to go to the village relief works ? 

A . — ^No, not till the beginning of July. 

Q ' — In July did you find that the people were not going to the village relief works? 

A . — Yes. 

Q- — the task on village relief works less than that on your public works ? 

A. — ^It was slightly less. 

Q~So that in May and June people preferred to remain on your public works to going 
to their village relief works or to their fields ? 

A. Inhere were some who were keen to go to the village relief works. 

v* — ^Tbcy did not go in numbers until July ? 

A. — ^They went in June and July. 

village relief works were opened on a large scale in July ? 




Q._-'Wlion you say tlint in July you stilTcnocl your tasks on your works, was it in 
order to drive peoi>lo to the village relief works ? 

A— Yes, iuul wo also reduced the wages. 

Q.*— The cirect of that was a tremendous drop lu August} you got nearly the whole of 

^Z-We roduecd the wages iu the beginning of July and still further in August and 
did you close your works altogether ? 

A.— Practically bv the end of October. ... . • ,^1 -n 

0— Can von cive me any information ns to whether there was an lucrcase in the village 
works simultaneously with the docro.aso on your Public 'Works? What I want to know is 
whether the people loft your works to find occupation m the fields, or whether they went on to 

the village works? • ,i i- m 

A.-— Tlicv cort.Vmly went to their occupations in ttio fields. 

Q.— Did you take stops to contract the number of your works ? 

A. — "iTcs, in August and again in September. 

Q . — Did that send people oft’ your works? 

Q.L-Arc YOU aware that simiillnncously with that contraction of work there was any rise 
in mortality iii the districts, which might bo accounted for in any way by this contraction of 
work ? 


A. — No, there was none. „ ^ , 

Q.—l want you to tell mo what was (he stains of your ofiicers?^ I infer from your state- 
ment that the Deputy Commissioner had less control and loss uiifhority over tho relief works 
iu Berar than in other provinces. Could the Deputy Comraissiouor interfere with the manage- 
ment of relief works in Berar? 

A. — He could. . 

Q, — Could ho go on any relief work and give any orders to the olTicor in cb.argo to sot right 
anything that ho might sec was wrong ? 

A. — Yes, certainly. It was entirely in his hands to give any orders. 

Q.-— Who fi.vcd the t.ask ? 

A, — ^Tlint was done by tho Suporintending Engineer with tho consent, of the local 
administration. 

Q. — Who fixed the wage sc.'ilc? 

A. — ^Tlint was done by the local administration, 

Q . — That is to say tho local ndralnislration issued orders for a lO-secrs basis or 12-secrs 
basis ? 

A. — ^Yes, as far as I know, it was left to tho Coniniissioner to subsequently alter theiii. 

Q. — Suppose a Deputy Conimissioiier of a district went on n Public Work and found tb.nt 
some of the arrangements wore had, that there was no plan marked oft’ for people to go for 
purposes of nature, or that everybody was allowed to go to the well nttnclicd to the work and 
dip his Jotci in it, or that the books showing daily work were badly kept — was he entitled to 
immcdiiitcly direct that a particular place would bo reserved for the purpose of latrines, or that 
a caretaker or moharrir should be placed over any particular well, or that water should bo 
drawn in a particular buoket? 

A. — The Deputy Commissioner had authority to givo order.? about all kinds of arr.ingo- 
nionts regarding lalrincs, wntcr-.siipply and .‘io on, 

Q. — Would the Deputy Commissioner have to cuter t1ii.s order in tho note-book and givo 
notice to the Sub-divisional Ollieor that this onlcr was issued ? 

A.— No. 


Q. — Ho could issue his order at once ? 

A. — ^Yes, but he usually put his order in tho note-book. 

Q ‘ — ^Tlioro was no doubt about the Deputy Commissioner having authority in matters of 
that dcsoription ? 


A. Ao, but it was very seldom that tho Deputy Commissioner interfered with tho 
managcmoiit of the work. If he found that tlio books worn not jiroporly kept ho would write 
to tho Exceutiyc Eiiginoor. But ho had authority to give the order on tho spot. Ever\’lhiug in 
cuiincctiou with wMcr-supply and sanitation was in the cliargo of the Charge Oflicor, who was 
directly under the Deputy Commissioner. 

t2‘ — Wliat wore working ohildtcii given ? 

A.— Workimr children of 10 to 14 years of age got 10 chhaiaks. 
y- — And adult dcpcud.mts ? 

A. — They got 12 chhaiaks. 

o"“Tf so, when a man goes to work witli sover.aI members of his family, 

ffcml ^ chhatahs~t\xo minimum wago-and sttll kept 

S -loronce IS correct that 12 chhatalcs was enough for thorn and that 10 cwlaffi 

ms, fuTtopJ “Su.‘£ltk "f >»> 

Q. They did not do a full day’s work ? 

A* No, they did not attempt to do it. 



Q. — ^Taking famine in time, do you tbink one digger and two carriers can easily do, after 
a little training, 100 cubic feet of earthwork instead of 70 cubic feet ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^That being so, would you not bo justified in increasing the task and introducing the 
intermediate system without the minimum wage ? 

A. — Most certainly. 

Q. — ^If you had to do this thing over again would, you prefer that system to the system of 
Code-task work with the minimum wage? 

A. — ^Most certainly. 

Q. — ^Do you think that the intermediate system as so modified would give sufficient relief? 

A. — ^Yes, most certainly. 

Q . — ^You would have kitchens attached where dependants would be fed ? 

A. — ^Yes, otherwise you would not be able to get on in the case of acute distress. 

Q. — onld the success of the intermediate system dejiend on taking the famine in time ? 

A. — Yes. If you allow the people to run down before starting the intermediate system 
there would be some risk. 

Q. — Did the people work up to the amoimt required for earning the minimum wage ? 

A. — As a rule they did not. . 

Q. — ^I\’'as residence on work compulsory ? 

A . — ^To a very small extent. 

The Fresident . — There was no system of selection on yomr works ? 

A. — No, everybody came who liked. 

Q. — ^In Ellichpnr the task was adjusted according to distance ? 

A. — ^Yes. People who came a short distance did a fuller t.ask than those who came 
from a long distance. The experiment w.as abandoned. 

Q. — ^Did you find that reducing the task in accordance with the distance bad any effect in 
stimulating the people to work, or were they still satisfied with the minimum wage? 

A. — ^They were still satined with the minimum wage. 

Q. — So that the distance reduction had practically no effect? 

A . — It was found unnecessary. 

ilfr. Nicholson . — ould you consider it unnecessary to make people from a distance earn 
more than the minimum wage ? 

A. — ^I would suggest that at first people from a distance should be fed at the kitchen, 
so that they might acquire strength to work, even though it might be to a very limited extent. 
But it was against the rule to feed them in the kitchen. The orders were to send those who 
could not work to the poorhouse; and if the nearest poorhouse wsis ten miles away, that was 
not feasible. 

Q . — ^Did the Berar Code provide a Sunday wage and direct that a worker should be 
allowed 25 per cent. ? 

A. — Yes, and Sunday wage was given. 

Mr. Bourdillon. — ^With regard to your answer to question lOS, had the reduction of the 
minimum wage to 9i chhataks or penal wage any effect ? 

A.— It had very little effect in the Buldana district. 

The President. — Can you recall any particular work upon which immigrants came from 
Hyderab.ad ? ' , 

A. — ^Yes, in the Buldana district especially. 

Q. — Can you recall any particular work in which there were as many as 10,000 or 20,000 
people working ? 

A. — ^There was one work in which at one time there were between 17,000 and 1S,000. 

Q. — Out of that 17,000 or 18,000 how many were immigrants from Hyderabad ? 

A. — I was referring to the numbers in January when the immigration had not developed 
largely, but I should say at that time there were about 2,000 immigrants on that work. 

Q. — Did that work continue in the hot weather ? 

A.— It did. 

Q . — Did immigrants increase on it? ‘ 

A. — ^No. They went to the Basim district and the numbers on the work I mentioned 
above were reduced to 6,000. 

Q - — ^Do you think that on your works there were 20,000 labourers from the Niz.nm’s 
territory ? 

A. — ^I cannot say ; a census was taken and I believe the Commissioner has got the , 
information on that point. It is very difficnlt to fix the actual number. 

Q ’ — Apart from those working upon your worlrs, did it come to your notice that there 
were wanderers from the Nizam’s territory, endeavouring to pick up a little livelihood ? ■ 

A . — I do not think so. They came chiefly to our works. 

Q . — ^ere they in a reduced state? 

-d. — ^Yes. They came from 100 miles away, and apparently did not leave their villages until 
they were in a very reduced condition. 

If I may make a suggestion with regard to the Charge Officer I think he ought to be placed 
under the orders of the Public Works Department. , 

Q' Dy Charge Officer, do you mean the officer in charge of the works ? 

-d. — Yes, the Special Civil Officer. 



/SI 


Q. — ^Thoy were under the Public Works Department. 

.i. — No, they were entirely under the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. — ^The rule is that they arc deputed to work under tho Executive Engineer ? 

A — No, that is not in our Code. 

Q. — ^It ought to be ? 

A . — certainly think so. It is chiefly due to the Charge Ofllcers not being under 
tho Public Works Department that tho state of tho Bnldana district was ns bad as it was. 

Q . — ^How is that ? Was there friction and clashing between the two authorities ? 

A. — Yes, I have not the least doubt, although I never could prove it, that the Civil 
OSicers and their pay clerks and cashiers made it generally known amongst tho work people 
that they need not do an^’ work at all, and that they would still got tho minimum wage. 

Q. — So that tho cQorts of your officers to exact the fair task were unavailing ? 

.d.— 'YeS; in the Buldana district. 


2ni 






A. Higgins. 


Answers by jA. Siygins Esq., M.I.G.E,, Officiate 
ing Siqjcrintending Engineer and Officiating 
Secretaiy to the liesident, Eyderabad, Public 
Works Department, to the questions draion up 
by the Famine Commission. 


The famine of 1899-1900 in Berar, or the 
Ilydorabed Assigncfl Districts, is. referred to below. 

I arrived in India from leave at the end of 
Kovomber 1899, and was placed on famine duty 
early in the following month. I had, therefore, no 
personal acquaintance with the preliminary steps 
taken in connection with the famine during August 
to November 1809. 

1 to 5. There is no information on these points 
in this office. 

6. The necessity of relief was assumed from 
the fact of crop failure, hut test works were also 
opened in good time to defermine whether famine 
was iinmincnt. 

7. No information on this point in this office. 

fi. Test works were opened by Disirict Officers 

in Oclohor and Novomhir 1899, in accordance 
with tho rules in tho Berar Pamine Code. There 
is no information in this office as to the tests 
that were api)licd to gauge the extent of the 
distress. 

9. {a) Lists of relief-works were not ready. 
They wore prepared during September and October 
1899, and were added to from time to time later 
on in the famine. 

After tho famine of 1896-97 steps were taken to 
prepare a programme of relief-works for the next 
famine, with matured plans and estimates, but its 
preparation was retarded by tho delay in the receipt 
from tho Civil authorities of lists of proposed works. 
It was apparently considered that such works would 
not ho again required so soon after tho last famine. 

There was, however, no delay at any time during 
the famine in providing suitable work for the relief 
workers as they came in. 

(6) No scales of establishment in the Public 
Works Department had been made out, nor were 
lists of candidates qualified for famine service kept 
up. 

10. Large public works formed the backbone 
of the relief system. A programme of village 
works was not ready in reserve from the beginning. 
It was made out during April and May 1900*. 
Village works were not started anywhere in Berar 
before June 1900. 

11. Test works were the first of the relief 
measures adopted. There is no information in this 
office as to the sequence of the other relief mea- 
sures adopted. 
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12 and 13. No information in this ofBLee. 

14. Irrigation wells can with advantage be 
made in many parts of Berar. Comparatively 
few have been made hitherto, as the crops most 
largely grown, such as cotton, juari, tuar, wheat, 
linseed, gram, lac, and oilseeds, very seldom require 
irrigation owing to ihe annual rainfall generally 
providing all the moisture th-.y require. 'Well 
irrigation is confined almost exclusively to such 
crops as sugarcane, vegetables, and chilly. 

The average depth of the water-level below the 
ground surface in Berar varies considerably accord- 
ing to the locality. In the valleys of the plateau 
forming the southern part of the Province the 
average depth was from 20 to 30 feet in December 
ISOO' when I first observed it. In the land at the 
foot of the hills along the north of the Province 
the average depth was from 20 to 30 feet as late as 
April and May when I observed it. 

• In the main central valley of Berar subsoil 
water was very scarce during Ihe late famine, as it 
always is, except at a great depth (60 to 80 feet) 
below the ground surface. Irrigation wells could 
with advantage be made in many parts of the 
plateau forming the southern part of the Province, 
and in the land at the foot of the hills along its 
north side. 

Information regarding the other parts of this 
question is not available in this office. 

16. Test works were first undertaken. They 
' were comparatively very few in number, and 

consisted of stone-metal collection at quarries and 
removal of silt from tanks. They were not ordinary 
works, but were started specially for the occasion. 
They were under the District Boards, and were 
under the supervision of the Board Overseers 
controlled hy the Deputy and Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 

10. The tasks prescribed in the Berar Famine 
Code were adopted, and the tasks were different 
for men, women and children. The same tasks were 
required from all, irrespective of previous occupa- 
tion, hut not of sox. 

17. It was ordered that task work should be 
adopted, and that maximum wage .should be 
paid for the full task, otherwise only the minimum 
wage. There was a maximum and a minimum, 
but no intermediate wage. There was a rest-day 
allowance (the minimum wage) and an allowance 
to dependants. 

IS. There were comparatively very few test 
works. The people requiring relief came on with 
a rush early in December 1899, and were taken 
on to large works in charge of the Public 
Works Department. Tlie test works were con- 
verted into regular relief-works in December 1899 
and January IfOO. 

■ 10. Large public works were first opened. 

20. These were under the the control of thp 
Public Works Department. ® 



Tire scale o? supervising estalilishment vras 
pi'escribed early in December 1899, .and the estalislx- 
'ment vras got in as required. It was not ready 
beforehand for the works first started, and there 
was some difficulty in getting it during December 
1899 and January and February 1900, but after 
that the difficulty decreased as trained men were 
drafted from existing to newly opened works. 

There was no delay in opening works ; but 
owing to want of supervising establishment, and of 
sufficient tools, at first the workers could not be 
properly tasked. 

There was great difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
tools, as the Indian markets had been cleared of 
these for relief operations in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, in the Central Provinces and Central India. 
This difficulty continued until as late as March 
1900. 

21. The works were divided into charges. 
Endeavours were all along made not to let the 
number of a charge exceed 7.000 workers and 
dependants, hut this number was in some’ cases 
exceeded, chiefly in the Buldana District, owing lo 
rushes of people on to the works. The number 
was in such cases reduced to about 7,000 by draft- 
ing the surplus on to other works. In . the 
Amraoti, Elliohpur and Wun districts, most of the 
charges comprises from- 2,500 to 3,000 people each, 
as the totel numbers who came on to relief works 
in these districts were smaller than in the Buldana, 
Basim, and Akola districts, owing to the distress 
being less acute in the former than in the latter. 

It was found that the total number in one 
charge should not be allowed to exceed 7,000, as 
the people could not he properly controlled when 
they exceeded this number. 

22. Each charge had its own establishment- 
Por a relief work on which the total number was 
about 0,500 to 7,000, i.e., about 6,600 workers and 
900 to 1,400 dependants, the establishment pro- 
vided was generally as under — 

3.. Special Civil Officer on E60 to E76 per 
month, 

1 Camp Overseer, Upper or Lower Public 
Works Suljordinate. 

1 Lower Subordinate (Public Works). 

4 Work Agents on E35 to E60 each per 
month. 

20 Time-keepers on ElO to E16 each per 
month. ' ^ 

4 Store-keepers on SlO to B16 -each per 
month. ^ 

1. Cashier on E35 per month. 

10 Pay clerks on E15 to E20 each per 
month. . ^ 

If the number of workers exceeded 5,600, 
the establishment was increased by ! 

1 Assistant Civil^Officer on E35 per month 
for every additional 2,800 workers. 



' . 1 Lower Subordinate for every additional 

2,800 workers ; 

and the numbers of work-agents, time-keepers, and 
pay clerks were proportionately increased. 

The Camp Overseer in such a case was always 
an Upper Subordinate. 

The arrangements prescribed beforehand for 
hutting the people, for conservancy or sanitation, 
and for water-supply, are given at length in 
Appendix IV of the Berar Famine Code, a spare 
copy of which is attached ; and these were as a rule 
strictly adopted, except with regard to the huts, 
which were not everywhere made of bamboo 
matting, Lhough they generally were. At several 
camps the huts were made of branches and ^leaves 
of trees, cotton stalks, etc., Which were found 
suitable in dry weather. For the monsoon water- 
proof huts were provided. 

At every large work a, bazaar was provided 
under the control of the Special Civil Officer, and 
it was well supplied with good and wholesome 
food which the workers bought for themselves at 
fixed rates. 

Every relief-work had sufficient medical and 
hospital accommodation, and a supply of medical . 
necessaries. Most of the works had each a medical 
officer (Hospital Assistant), but in some cases one 
officer had to attend to two works, 

23. Admission to the works was free to all 
persons ready to submit to the labour tests. 

A distance test was insisted on in some oases, 
but in most cases it was not. Residence on the - 
works was compulsory in only a few cases. 

24i. From 16 to 25 per cent, of the popula- 
lation in the three most severely affected districts, 
viz., Buldana, Basim, and Akola, were at one time 
■' on our relief-works. If we assume that 20 per 
cent, of the population on the average are likely to 
resort to relief works, which is not too high a figure 
in my opinion, a large work containing 10,000 
people would serve a population of 50,000. The 
density of population in most parts of Berar being 
about 200 to the square mile, such a work would 
serve = 260 square miles. 

Applicants for relief travelled in many cases 
from lO to 15 miles from their homes. A good 
many who came from the Bombay Presidency and 
from JSyderabad territory travelled 60 to 100 miles. 

25. Officers of the Public Works Depart- 
xnent were subordinate to the Civil authorities in 
all except strictly professional matters. -The pro- 
fessional matters included the control of all Public 
Works establishment as regarded its distribution, 
etc., etc.’ 

26. There was a Civil Officer for each 
charge. Most of the Civil Officers were, before 
their appointments as such, clerks in civil offices 
and Assistant Pilasters in schools. Thev were 
nearly all Hindus, and mostly Jlahratta Brahmins. 
A Civil Officer’s salary varied from S50 to S 73 



per month. The local representatives of t^ Public 
Works Department "were siihordinate to the Civil 
Officer in all but professional matters. 

The Civil Officer had not authority to order 
Public Works subordinates as to how or when work 
should be measured, but he had authority to see 
for himself if measurements were correctly and 
punctually made, and to bring to the notice of the 
Civil authorities all defects he might notice. 

The Civil Officer had full authority to see that 
the orders of Government were being followed in 
all the matters mentioned at the end of paragraph 
426 of the Indian Pamine Commission Beport of 
1898, except with regard to the calculation of 
wages, which was done hy the Public Works • 
subordinates. The classification of workers was at 
first done by the Civil Officer, hut if any changes 
were subsequently found neoessarj, they were made 
by the Civfi Officer in consultation with the Public 
W orks Camp Overseer. 

27. Ko. If the prescribed tasks required 
alteration, the alteration was made under the orders 
of the Executive Engineer in charge of the 
Division, with the approval of the Superintending 
Engineer. 

28. The gangs consisted of about 60 workers 
each, and were each divided into 3 or 4 sub-gangs. 
Each sub-gaug was composed, as far as possible, of 
members of one family, or, if that was not possible, 
of members of one village. 

On sione metal coUeetion works each suh-gang 
consisted of — 


2 to 8 CloBB I (men) quarrying stone cliips, 

8 Class If (women) bieakiuR chips into nieta], 

1 to S Class III (children) carrying chips. 

On earthwork each sub -gang consisted of — 

4 Class I diggers (men). 

6 to 12 Classes II and III, carriers (women and 
children.) 

The work of each suh-gang was measured, and 
all the members of it paid according to results 
The work of individual workers was not measured,* 

There was usually no difficulty in seourinw 
village or family gangs, ® 


29. The classification of labourers was the 
same as that in paragraph MS of the Report of the 
Famine Commission of 1898 up to the end of 
January 1900. From the beginning of February 
1900, this classification was slightly modified by 
raising the edge of working children to 10 to 14 
years from 8 to 12 years as it was before. 


The ndult dependants, Class IV, were, however 
not eub-divided in the returns into two sub-classes 
as recommended m paragraph 446. 


Class V was sub-divided from the beginuinff of 
February 1900 into— uegmnmg ot 


Non-working children 


. ff 


>9 

99 




The only changes made in tasks were in earth- 
Tvork, and these tasks were increased for .Classes i 
and II early in January 19U0. The original tasks 
Tvoro found to be too light and weie therefore 
iuercased. 

Ko allowance was made for the distance the 
workers had come to the work, as this was not 
found necessary. 

34. The scales of wages adopted from time 
to time, as shown in tlie tables of wages attached, 
were adequate, except that the minimum wage for 
Classes I and II, oi~., that based on a OJ chattak. 
"rain equivalent, which was introduced about the 
loth .Tamiary 1900. was found insiifTicient, and 
was raised about the 25th April 3900 to a 12 
chattak equivalent, at w'hich it was originally 
fixed, 

Tlio workers wore throughout the famine in 
good condition, as far as I could see. From the 
fact that com])l:iints were occasionally made by 
workers of thefts of small sums of money from 
them, which they had apparently saved out of their 
earnings, I should fay that a good many did save a 
small proportion of their wages. 

I cannot say for certain if copper coin returned 
freely to the Banias on the works, hut to the host 
of my knowledge it did. At first there was oonsi- 
dorablo difficiTlly in obtaining sufficient copper 
coin, hut. this difficulty ceased within a mouth or 
two of relief-works being opened. 

35. A rest-day wage was given. I am in favour 
of a rest-d.ay wage. 

3P. The miniraura wage is not too high in my 
opinion. Fining for short work should, in my 
opinion, ho continued down below the minimum 
wage to payment in proportion to work actually 
done when it is evident that short work is duo to 
contumacy on Iho part of workers, and not to 
weakness. Such fining should, of course, he 
judiciously done, and no one below the rank of a 
Fublio Works Sub-Divisional Offioor should he 
allowed to iutlict such fines. 

37. The minimum wage was allowed at the 
outset. This minimum was reduced from a 12 to 
to 9^ chattak grain equivalent during Fobruarr 
kraroh and April 1900, as stated .above in reply 
to qucsliou 34, but was raised to a 12 cliatLik 
equivalent early in May. The 9^ chattak wage 
was practically a penal one, and there was a 
tendency to fine down to it. It became •the wa"e 
generally earned by the greater number of workers 
in Berar. I attribute this to a determination on 

possible. The effects were said to he deterioration 
m the health of the workers. 

as a rule. In 

my opinion daily payment should be insisted on, 
as they prevent fraud, which would he likely o 

MopU! payments ‘Li: 


39. Few-comers and all were paid daily. 



•10. Pavmcnt xras made to ‘ cacli individual ; 
and in mr opinion tliis raetliod is better than that 
of pavmont to the bead of the gang or sub-gang. 

‘if. I am sorrr I cannot supply this informa- 
tion, as I have not got it in my office, and it 
TvouUl delay my submission of these replies if I 
were to get it from Divisional offices in Berar, where 
it is to be bad. 

•1:2. No system of payment by results was in 
force in Berar at any time during the famine. 

•13. Kindly see my reply above to Question 29. 
The wag«3S tliote shown, except (4), %vere the 
maximum wages. 

Non-working children at the beginning of the 
famine received payment in coin, but as soon as 
kitchens were cstabli'^hed at relief-works, i.e., from 
about the middle of February 1000, they were fed 
at the kitchens. For infants-in*arms, one pice extra 
for each was allon'cd to the mothers. 

Working children wore paid in coin up to near 
the end of September lOO'h after which they were 
fed in kitchens. Infirm workers were paid in coin 
until kitohons were established, after which most of 
them were fed in kitchens. They were all fed in 
kitchens from about the middle of March 1900. 
'llio infirm workers had very light (generally 
nominal) tasks to do, and their wage was on the 1*2 
chatlack basis like that of adult dependants. In 
my opinion the system adopted is preferable to 
]»iece-work at favorable rates; hut then I have had 
no experience of the latter system either with ahle- 
hodied or infirm uorkers. 

•l-l. Contractors were not employed at any stage 
of the famine except that, at first, at somo* stone- 
metal collection works, the stone chips were 
supplh-d by petty contractors. This was however 
all slopped* early in February 1900, and after that 
all work was done by task work. 

•ITi. The payrnnnt-hy-rcsult system was not tried 
at all in Berar dating the late fnmino. 

■Ilk The fixint,’ of a grain rate somewhat hichcr 



Icitolien, staff, stores and tools, were put up. The 
water-supply was attended to with special care, 
wells in use being taken up and new wells sunk if 
necessary. All the wells were thoroughly cleaned 
and fenced in. Existing wells taken over were 
treated with permanganate of potash before their 
water was used. Old wells not required were 
carefully closed off with a strong fence to prerent 
their being used. Tools and plant were provided. 
Arrangements were made for getting food ready in 
' the kitchens. Hospital stores and medicines were 
provided. Burial grounds and latrine trenches 
were got ready. 

As the people arrived on the work they were 
sent to the classifying ground where they were 
' daily classified by the Civil Officer. Food was 
provided for dependants as they arrived. The work 
was all marked out for the workers. In the case 
of earthwork the ground to be excavated was all 
marked out into plots showing each a day’s task 
for a sub-gang. In the case of metal collection 
the working grounds wore marked out in rectan- 
gular plots each large enough to contain a sub- 
gang and its daily stack of metal. The place for 
ihft metal stock was marked out, and a peg projec- 
ting I foot above ground and divided into inches 
was fixed in the middle. The metal stacks being 
all of uniform size and shape, and each Work 
Agent (w'ho measured the work) being provided 
with a table showing the contents of a stack for 
each inch in height, the measurement of tho work 
was easily and quickly done. 

As in metal- breaking tho only work measured 
was the daily stock of metal, tho task of the sub- 
gang, there was no need to measure work in 
opening quarries and quarrying chips. Tho quarries 
were opened beforehand by the removal of earth, 
etc., from above the stone, and tho sub-gangs 
employed on this were tasked as for earthwork. 
Each sul>gang had its number fixed on its working 
plot, as well as tho number of tho gang to which 
it belonged. 

The work was measured daily in tho afternoon 
and evening by the Work Agents under the control 
of the Gamp Overseer and his Assistant Lower 
Subordinate, if he bad one. The Camp Overseer 
and his Assistant also measured work when they 
had tho time to spare. ^ 

The workers were mustered daily first in the 
morning after they were all on tho work, and again 
in the afternoon, by time-keepers, each of whom 
had charge of 200 to 300. 


evening 


After the work was measured in the 
the Camp Overseer fixed tho wages that the 
members of each sub-gang had to get, whioh 
depended on the outturn of work. The wages 
were written down in the muster-rolls by the 
time-keepers, and also the task done by each sub 
gang. The muster rolls were all then totalled nn 
fpr the day and made over to tho Civil Officer, who 
after cheeking them paid the workers the following 
day between the hours of 9 and 12 a.m.. through 
his cashier and pay clerks. * ® 
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The Civil Offioev and Camp Overseer moved 
about the workers while they were being p\id. The 
pay clerks and time-keepers did the actual pay- 
ment, the former reading out the names of workers 
and the latter paying them. 

The Camp Overseers, had authority to decide 
•whether the workers should get the maximum, 
intermediate, or minimum wage, as they depended 
on the work actually done, but they could not fine 
below the minimum wage. If they considered 
fining necessary they prepared lists of the workers 
requiring to be fined, and the daily tasks done by 
them, which were shown to the Sub-Bivisional 
Officer, or the Executive Engineer, on his next 
visit to the work, and the latter decided what fines, 
if any, should be inflicted. 

The water-supply was most carefully attended 
to from first to last. Steps were taken to see that 
the wells were clean to begin with, that they were 
properly fenced, that none but the regular water- 
drawers told off for the purpose were allowed to 
draw from them, and that the water in them was 
disinfected at least once a week with permanganate 
of potash. 

Hospital requirements were arranged for by the 
Medical Department. 

48. Tasks were stiffened or relaxed under the 
orders of the Executive Engineer with the approval 
of the Superintending Engineer, 

Wages were stiffened or relaxed under the 
orders of the Local Administration. 

The Commissioner had power, I believe, to issue 
orders independently about wages, subject to con- 
firmation % the Local Administration, and the 
Superintending Engineer had such power about 
tasks. 

51. Arrangements were made to draft people 
X from large public works to small village works 

in May and June 1900. It was desired to get 
the people back to tbeir homes before the annual 
rains began in June, so as to enable them to 
attend properly to agricultural operations, and 
also to avoid having large numbers living at the 
largo works during the rains, where they cere 
perhaps more liable to illness in wet weather than 
in their villages. 

The transfer of the people to their villages was 
carried out most successfully, and without difficulty, 
as most of them had not far to go. 

52. Small village works were started only at 
the beginning of the rains of 1900, when most 
of the people were drafted to them from the large 
public works. 

53. They included the improvement of village 
roads and tracts, removal of cactus and other 
jungle from near villages, making of small village 
tanks, improving village wells, weeding fields, etc. 

51. They were conducted partly under the 
supervision of the Public Works Department, and 
partly under that of Civil Agency. 





Tliose in charge of the Public 'Vrorks Depart- 
ment were conducted by direct management, and 
to the best of my knowledge those under Civil 
Agency were conducted in, the same way. 

65. I have no information on this point. 

66. Endeavours were made to work the Code 
task systems on works in charge of the Public 
■Works' Department, but the results were not very 
satisfactory as the work to be done was generally 
of an indefinite nature, and the supervision could 
not hut be somewhat inefficient. 

The scale of wages adopted was that shewn in 
Revised Table No. I for village relief works, Fifth 
Revised Table No. I for large and village works, 
and Sixth Revised Table No. I for large and village 
relief-works, rnarked respectively 6, 7 and 8 in 
attached tables. 

Admission to small village works was not open 
to all, but only to people tvhose names were entered 
on special lists. 

57. I have not information to enable me to 
answer this question, but I believe not ; no system 
of selection was tried. 

58. Large public works and small village works 
did not exist close to one another. 

69, In my opnion small village relief-works 
should seldom be opened until just before and 
during the rainy season, ns they are not really neces- 
sary, in Berar at any rate, until then. The objec- 
tions to them aro — 

(a) They cannot be properly supervised and 
controlled by Civil or Public Works 
Officers, and the tasks are therefore light 
and the discipline slack. 

. (6) Numbers are liable to bo taken on who 

are not really in need of relief. 

(c) The people at such works are liable to 
remain on considerably beyond the time 
when the need for relieving them has 
passed. 

(rf) The work to be done being generally of 
an indefinite nature cannot be properly 
measured, and the tasking of workers 
cannot therefore bo properly done. 

(e) The cost of work done is generally con- 
siderably higher than at large .public 
works. 

I would recommend for Berar that village 
relief-works should be opened only just before and 
during the rains^ for the employment of those 
workers whom it is most necessary to have at their 
homes at that time for the carrying on of field 
work; and that large public works should form the 
backbone of relief operations until just before tlve 
rains; also that certain selected large works should 
he carried on through the rains and until the eud 
of the famine for the employment of those who are 
not really required at their homes then. These 
large works would of course he provided with 
suitable hutting for all those who had to live at 
them. ■ 



60 and 61. I have no information at my dis- 
posal on these points. 

62. Nursing mothers 'were for a time, during 
July and August 1900, engaged on ureeding fields 
in the neighbourhood of large •works at which they 
were. They were under the control of the Civil 
Officers in charge of the large works. I believe 
the experiment was not successful. 

63 to 67. I have no information at my disposal 
on these points. 

68. Dependants on large public works were at 
first relieved with cash, but as soon as kitchens 
were established at these works, *.e., from about 
the middle of- Pehraary 1900, they were supplied 

cooked food. On small village works depend- 
ants were supplied with cooked food. 

69. I have not sufficient information at my 
disposal to enable me to answer this question pro- 
perly, 

70 to 86. I have no information at my disposal 
on these points. 

87. The numbers on relief did at one time 
exceed 15 per cent, of the population in certain 
parts of Berar, and especially in the Buldana and 
Basim districts. I have not information at my 
disposal to enable me to state fully the reason for 
this, but one of the reasons was the large immigra- 
tion of people from the H^yderabad State. Another 
reason in my opinion was that the people generally 
are not nearly so disinclined to come on relief as 
they used to be even a few years ago. 

88. In my opinion relief was not defective 
at any period during the late famine. It was, I 
think, excessive daring December 1899 and Janu- 
ary and February 1900, in the Buldana District, 
where some works were rushed by people before 
proper arrangements bad been made to receive 
them and to provide work for them. It got known, 
apparently, in the neighbourhood of such works 
that the work -was light for want of sufficient tools 
and supervising establishment, and numbers of 
people who seemed to mo not really in need of 
relief came on to the works. 

89. I have not information at my disposal to 
enable me to answer this question. 

90. Tlio late famine in Berar was the first 
one of which I had personal experience. In my 
opinion people "were much more ready to come on 
relief than in former famines, as they were no 
longer suspicious of tire motives of Government in 
the matter, and had learned to know that there 
was nothing to bo feared in coming on relief, in 
tliat the people are generally more accustomed to 
famine relief operations now, and know they have 
nothing to lose in connection with them ' and will 
he w cll treated. 

91. I have no information available on this 
point. 

92. Yes, they arc in my opinion sufficient if 
proj<.>rly enforced ; but as to enforce them is not 
vz'-sy in all cases, I would recommend their being 
supplemented by Eclection for admission to relief. 


/&i — 


I am awave tliat any system of selection would be 
liable to abuso and to rislc, but still I think that 
one could be devised which would keep off relief- 
works numbers of people who really do not need 
relief without undue risk of keeping off some who 
really need it. 

93. The answer to question 92 meets this 
question also. 

94 and 95. I have no information available 
on those points. 

9G. An impure or insufficient water-supply 
was not a cause of increased mortality to an appre- 
ciable extent at largo public works, for the water- 
supply was always most carefully attended to and 
was nearly in every case pure and sufficient. Per- 
manganate of potash ^vas used to disinfect all wells 
at such works. It was used at least once a week. 

97. The special sanitary arrangements at 
largo public works were — 

(a) Provision of latrines well away from the 
camps, working grounds aud wells. 

(&) Provision of burial grounds from the 
camps, working grounds and wells. 

(c) Keeping of camps, working grounds 
and neighbourhood of wells clean. 

The arrangements were supervised by the Civil 
Officers and Camp Overseer and they were suffi- 
cient. 

98. As far as I could judge there was a 
regular inspection by the Civil Officers, as I seldom 
found the grain shops anything but clean and 
supplying good and wholesome grain. 

99. The people did supplement their food 
with wild products, but I cannot say to what extent. 
The consumption of such products had no serious 
effects on their healths ns far ns I saw. 

100. There was oonsiderablo immigration from 
the Hyderabad State adjoining the southern 
boundary of Bcrar, but I have no figures to show 
tho approximate numbers who oamo over. 

101 to 103. I have no information avail- 
able on these points. 

105. I did not hear of any complaints of 
tho inability of the Railways to keep pace with the 
grain and fodder traffic to the distressed districts. 

104 (a), I have no information on this point. 

105. I did not hear any such complaints, 
except in July when tho monsoon crops required 
weeding, when I heard from some agriculturists 
that they had difficulty in obtaining labourers 
owing to tho attractions of relief-works. These 
attractions were soon removed, and I believe the 
difficulty complained of ceased ; in any case I 
should say that the difficulty in getting labourers 
for field work wore never more than comparatively 
small. ^ 

106 and 107. I have no information avail- 
able on these points. 
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108. The provisions of the Berar Pamine Code 
have been departed from to onlj a moderate 
extent as far as they refer to the Public Works 
Department. The , following ■ are the depar- 

Sections 70 to 7'i. 

(o) Classification of workers — the age of work- 

ing children was raised to 10 to H 
years from 8 to 12 years. 

(ft) Children . under 8 years of age were not 
allowed to work, instead of children 
under 7. 

Section 73. 

(c) Nursing mothers and pregnant women were 

eventually given only nominal tasks, 
and received the wage of Class II car- 
riers. The former received one pice 
extra for the child. According to the 
Code they should have been tasked as 
' in Class II, carriers, and paid as in the 

special class. 

Section 74. 

(d) Instead of one time-keeper having charge 

of one gang, he had charge of 4 to 6 
gangs, i.e., of 200 to 300 workers. 

Section 75. 

ift) The tasks of Classes I and II in earthwork 
wore slightly raised. No higher wage 
was allowed the members of the sub- 
gang when the task done was in excess 
of the standard. 

Section 88. 

(/) Best-day wages were paid to all workers 
and dependants (the latter w'ere fed), 
instead of to only dependants, working 
children and non-working children of 
w'orkcrs employed on task work. 

Section 83. 

(p) Pining for contumacy as laid down in tins 

section was practically abolished. 

Section 106. 

(ft) The standard wages laid down in this section 
were modified as shown in the revised 
table of wages attached. 

The departures were all justified in my opinion, 
except that with regard to fining, Section 83. 
Fines below the minimum wage of contumacious 
workers should in my opinion be allowed at all 
times on the authority of the Public "Works Sub- 
Divisional Officer, as explained in my answer above 
to question 30. 

100. No Staff Corps Officers were employed 
in supervision. A few Native Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers, but no British Non- 



Commissioned OCBcers, were employed as Civil 
Ofdoers, Work Agents, and Time-keepers. I do 
nt)t know o£ any other source from wMch suitable 
supervising officers could be drawn. 

110. Ifo non-official agency was mad use of 
in tbe Public Works Department. 

111. (a) Only tbe Code task system was in 
force throughout. 

(6) The slight increase in the earthwork task, 
the only one altered, had no effect on the numbers 
seeking relief or the death-rate. 

(c) The reduction of the minimum wage for 
Classes I and II from the 12 to 9| cbattak basis 
during Pebruary to April 1900, did not decrease 
the numbers on relief, and as far as I know it did 
not decrease the death-rate. The reduced wage 
was considered too low, and was raised to its origi- 
nal level in May 1900. 

(d) At one time in the Buldana District the 
fining below the minimum wage of contumacious 
workers caused for a short time a decrease in the 
numbers on the three works concerned, but in my 
opinion tbe workers fined left tbe works in the 
hope of forcing tbe authorities to relax discipline. 

(e) The distance test and compulsory residence 
on the works were enforced only to a moderate 
extent, and did not result in any appreciable 
difference in tbe numbers on work or in the death- 
rate. 

(/) The changes did not lead to disorganisation 
or wandering. 

112. Tbe massing of people on large works 
does, in my opinion, tend to disorganise family life, 
to weaken social restraints, and to relax moral ties 
to a limited extent. This is due, as far as I could 
judge, to numbers of women coming to tbe works 
unaccompanied by their husbands, the latter hav- 
ing stayed in their villages to attend their duties 
there. In such cases it may he assumed, I think, 
that the women are not really in need of relief. 
A system of selection for admission to relief, as 
recommended in my reply to Question 92, might 
mitigate these evils. 

I beg to apologise for any errors and incon- 
sistencies that may be noticed in my answers above. 
The fact is that I did not receive the questions till 
10 p,3i, on the ^th current, and my replies have 
consequently been somewhat hurriedly writJen 
during the 5th and 6th as I have to leave this at 
6 A. 31 . to-morrow to appear before the Famine 
Commission at Nagpur on tbe 9th. 

A. P. HIGGllSTS, M.I.O.E., 

BoLABuar ; Off^g. Secy, to the Resident, 

The 6th January 1901. Hyderabad, 

Rtihlio Worlis Deparimenl-,. 
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Table No. I.— Table of dally wages of relief -workers. 
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Kot 8.~(1) The daUy In nium^ for nny mtp ot gmln can be found by dl^dlnc the 
pralu-cciolvnlcut o( unges in chnttuks by tlio number ^rbich reprcecnte 
the current rate ot gmlu lu ecors per rupee* 

(2) 10 ebattabs s 1 eccr. 

1 ebattak m 2’0&l ounces nearly, 


A. F. HIGGINS, M.I.C.E., 

Offfft Sitperinlen^ing JSngineer, 
Jlydcralad P. ir. Depi. 

Camt Amraotij 

Tie S3rd January 1900, 

UiKgins— 6. 
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• Second Uevisbd 1'A,BtiE No. -Table ef daily wayes of 
relief-workers. 
















































Thikd Revised Tablh No. l.—TalU of daily ioages payable 
to famine relief-workers and dependants. 
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Superintending Engineer, 
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Retibed Tabie No. 1 . — Shoicing daify tcagfs pcyalU to 
famine relief-tcor&ers and dependants on yiliage 
relief-wotjcs »n Serar. 
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Xois.— 0) Tte Traces in asusfOTan.T late ol ^in can be foond br diviiin • 

the i:iaia.eqciTalent of wcesin chattais hr the number winch m.-e" 
*«Dts ihe ccrreot nlecf enaaiiis«xs per rapee. 


(3) 16 clattaif =1 s^T, 


1 Ccl ossees oearlr. 


Akoulj 

The im Jviy 1900. 


A. F. HIGGINS, II.T.C.E., 
Offy. Snperiniendiny JEjicinrer, 
Syderahai P. JT. I/rpf. 
Higgins — 6. 




































(7) Fifth Rbvised Table No. I . — Showing daily wages pay-- 
able to famine relitf-toorkers and dependanis on large 
works in charge of the fullic Works Department and on 
village relief-works in Berar. ' 



1 cluttak = 2’051 oonccs nearly. 


A. F. HIGGINS, llif.I.C.E:, 
BoLiUDSi; Ofg. Superintending Engineer, 

The 3rd Avgust 1300. Hyderabad P. //’. Dept. 



































(S) Sixth Revised Table No. I . — Showing daily wages 
jiayahle to famine relief-workers and dependants on 
large works in charge of the FuMie Works Department 
and on village relief -toorks in Berar. 



Note.— (1) The duly waRoa in nnnaa for any late of ernin cim ho 

Brain-eqaivalikt cfV’X iS Xttaka^by 
aeerl^r ° B’’"” 

(2) 16 cfaattnksel aoer. 

I ohattak=2‘05I onnoee nearly. 


Bolarcm ; 

The SSth Sepiemler 1900. 


A. P. HIGGINS, M. I. C. E., 
Offg- SvperintenJuig Engineer, 
Hydcralad P. )v. Dept. 
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Tabie No. 111.— roWc 0 / /or C/as*//, Carrier Clan, 


Daily task in oninc feet for carriage only for different leads and lifts. 
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11 ■= Horizontal lead in feet. 

V <=> Vertical lift in feet. 

B <=* Bedttced level in feet. 

B = S3 + n + 12 V {S3 being equivalent to tie initial effort). 

A Class n Carrier's daily task is 100 cnbie feet carried to a redneed 
• distance of ICO feet. 

10,000 

Daily task in cnbie feet = s$+H+i2 V,” 

1 •• Tofcd daily Digger’s task for the gang. 

Sntaber of catrries reqnized=s T » (56 H x ISV) 

lO.WO 

One foot lift » 12 feet lead. 

V most never be taken ns less than 3 feet. 

TasWer a YTorking child, Class III = i task of a Carrier unit. Class 
Task for a Class I = li task of Carrier unit. 

G. J. PERRAM, M.I.C.E., 

Stijjerin t endinp JEngineer, 
Hyderalad P. jp. 

Table No. IX.'^Talle iftoKtag f/ie tasie required from 
femine relicf-lalourers until they become accustomed 
to stone-metal ireaiiny- 
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»> 
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Desciipticn of work. 

Task of a 
famine relief- 
worker, Class 1. 

Task of a 
famine relief- 
worker. Class 11. 

Task of a 
famine reilef- 
worker. Class 
HI, working 
cHldren. 


Cnbie feet. 

Cubic feet. 

Cnbie feet. 

Haxd basalt broken to 
It’lncb gange. 
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2| 
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Higgins— 7. 



























LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SWAYNE, LM.S., SANITARY COMMISSIONER, 
HYDERABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 


Mr. Bolt■rdillon.'-^Vith reference to the wage, I see in your answer yon think the scale 
was adequate. It was adequate for the cold weather, it was not for the hot ? 

Q . — Is this because that people eat more in the hot weather ? 

Yes, they require more in the hot weather than the cold. ^ 

Q. — ^I see that the mortality is ascribed to the people eating bad gram . 

Q, And on that account the mortality was higher in the villages than on the works ? 

A— Yes. „ 

Q , — ^You had a better control over the relief works ? 

A. — ^Ycs. 

Q . — ^Your mortality was-nover very high ? 

A.— On relief works 44 per 1,000. It rose in April and May. 

Q. — In what district ? 

A. — ^In the whole of the provinco in July and August. 

Q. — ^To what wsis that due ? 

A.— We had a severe outbreak of cholera. The actual total number of oboler.'i cases 
was between 19,000 and 20,000. ^ 

Q. — ^You do not connect that in any way with the closing of the relief works ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — ^It is entirely independent ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^Anart from the cholera was it an unhealthy season ? 

A. — Very unhealthy, not only amongst the natives, but also among the troops in canton' 
ments. There was also a good deal of sickness amongst Europeans. 

Q, — You found all ciases were afTcotod ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And the mortality among the immigrants ? 

A. — y ery high indeed. 

Q. — You say that you think 50 per cent, of the immigrants perished ? ^ 

A. — 50 per cent, of those whom I saw coming from the Nizam’s Dominions. They were 
in a most terrible condition. I saw them passing through and they were in a most pitiable 
condition j evidently they had gone through a good ae.al of privation. 

Q. — ^And they greatly raised the mort.ality rates ? 

A.-— Yes. ^ 

Tie President , — ^You have no idea to what extent that immigriition accounts for the 
mortality ? 

A. — I should say, roughly speaking, it lncro.ascd the death-rates by fully 20 per cent. 
Q.—l take your evidence to mean that the wage scale prescribed, namely 19 chhatahs 
for a digger, 14 for an adult carrier, 10 ckhataks for boys between 10 and 14 years of age 
and 12 chhatahs for non-labouring adults is too high ? 

A.— Well I think 19 chliataJcs may bo ; but I do not think the others are. 

Q‘ — Bit we have it that people got on well on 9J chhataks in the cold weather and 12 
chhataks in the hot weather ? 

A. — But they did very little work, and when they do very little work they require less 

food. 

Q* — Do you think 14 chhatahs is a fair wage ? 

A.— An ordinary coolie cats about 16 chhatahs of food, 
work ^ person in fair health is 14 chhataks enough for a digger on modemto 

A. — ^I should think so. 

Q*~~You think 14 chhataks is too much for a female ? 

A.— No j I find the women cat as muoh as the men. 

, .• chhataks is a fair amount to keep an adult male or female doino- a 

fair nay s work in good health ? ° 

A. — ^Not a regular hard day’s work. 

Q.— -^cording to the famine scale a fair day’s work? 

A. — Yes. 

uccd more food, 

A.— They requite 10 chhataks, 

be under-fed on 8 chhatedcs ? 

A. — ^les. 



Q . — ^For a digger who has to dig 80 or 90 onbic feet, would 16 chhataks bo enough, or 
would you say he ought to get more ? 

A , — I should think about 17 chhatalcs. 

Q . — ^Therefore your evidence is that a digger doing a task whioh ranges from 70 to 
100, cubic feet is sufficiently well fed if he receives from 17 to 19 cMata&s. The carrier, 
male or female^ is sufficiently well fed on 14 chhdtaks, the child is sufficiently well fed on 
10 chhatake, the adult non-working person, whether male or female, is sufficiently fed with 
12 chhataka t 
Yes. 

Jlfr. Bov/rdiUon. — ^You find that 16 chhataka is what they eat of their own free, will? 

A , — ^They are eating that now. 

Q . — When they do a good day’s work ? 

il.— Yes. 

Mr. Nicholson . — ^That is 16 chhataka of grain ? 

4* — ^That allowance includes all food. Altogether they eat from 16 chhataka to 18 
chhataka of food. 



LtrCol. Swaiue, I.M.S. 


^)!$io6t'S bi} Xit‘~Ool, SiodWBt Scmitctyff 

QonvtnissionBt'i Hydet'cihad AKsiffUBd Disti'ictS) to 
questions drawn up hy the Faniine Contnnssion, 


22 . A Hospital. Assistant was put in medical 
charge of a camp, and if a 
Estftbiiahmont, Medical, jjospifjal Assistant was ' not 

available, a compounder was, wdio supervised the 
conservancy, sanitation, water and food-supply. 
Ho was supplied from the workers with the neces- 
sary establishment for conservancy, sanitation and 
water-supply. The North-Western Provinces Code 
was taken as a guide. The food-supply was good, 
including vegetables. No kesari-dal allowed. 

24. In my experience this varied in different 

districts according to whether 
Arcaond Popniation. Mogloi bor- 

der or not. Two camps of 5,000 each in the district of 
Basimand Buldana, which are on the Moglai border, 
would represent a population of about 40,000. In 
Akola I should say about GO, 0^,0, in the rest of 
Berar about 70,000 or 80,000. I have seen some 
workers from villages within a mile distant of the 
works ; on the other hand workers had come from 
places more than 100 miles distant. 

29. I am unable to give an opinion regard- 
ciassificftiion otlh- ing the classification of labourei'B. 
boorcrsnnd wogo-aMic. The wage-soale as given in 
paragraph 446 of the Report of the Pamine Oom- 
misaion, 1898, was found to be too liberal, and 
it was modified under the sanction of the Resident. 
This modified scale was found to be ample and 
more economical. 


30. Practically, it makes little or no 
cinssifiontion nnd wa"cs difference, and I do not think 
of men nnd women that any distinction should be 
drawn in the classification and wages of men and 
women. The absence of distinction I do not thinlr 
led to any difficulty. 


31. My experience has led me to the same 
Syntom of payment conclusion as arrived at hy the 
by results. Pamine Commission, 1898, that 

a system of payment by results was unsuited to 
condition of acute distress, 


d4. The scale was found to 


oe 


-- __ auequat 
Scale of wage adopt- cxcept the minimum scale of £ 
ed whctborodcqnatoor chattaks wliich was adequate f( 

“7”" a. cold weather, but uot for U 

hot, and when the hot weather commenced, it ws 
found necessary to increase it to 12 chattaks. 
was told . that the workers saved, but I had no meai 
of judging this for myself. 


Swiane— 1 


/? 2 -. 


85.- Rest-day mmimum wage was ‘given. 

_ , Rrbm. experience I prefer this 

Best-day wage. Workers not getting any 

wage on rest-day- 

36. Ido- hot think the minimuih wage of 
Misiiaatn wage and ^2 cliattaks IS too high for the hot 
finingfor abort work, weather and rains, especially as 
Juari, which is the staple food in Berar, is not so 
utritive as wheat, and I am opposed to all fining. 

43. The maximum wage was 19 chattaks. The 
Maximum wage and children Were fed in the kitchen ; 
relief of children. thh thin and emaciated infants, 
whom their mothers could not nhrse, getting mUk- 
diet under the presonal supervision of the Medical 
Officer in charge of relief-works. The weakly 
persons were put on minimum wages, and had to 
do light labour, such as cleaning, sweeping and 
keeping the camp tidy. I prefer this to any fixed 
piece-work. 

47. On intimation being given of a relief- 

MedioalarmngementB about tO be Opened, if I 

when opening relief- Was near the locality I w'ent and 
selected the site ; but if not, a 
Civil Surgeon selected it. The following points 
were observed when selecting a site for a camp 
{a) soil dry and firm, (6) elevated, with good natural 
drainage, (c) a good and ample w'ater-supply, (d) 
sheltered by high ground from the force of the mon- 
soon, (fi) distant from a village, If) below the source 
of drinking water. TrenoUes for the purposes of 
nature were dug on the lee side and some distance 
from the camp; scavengers and chowkidars appoint- 
ed to see that the workers resorted to the place so 
selected for the purposes of nature, and not defile 
vioinity of camp ; and trenches filled daily. Water- 
supply was protected by a stout thorn hedge, and 
water-drawers appointed, who were the only indi- 
viduals allowed to go near the water-supply to 
draw the water for the workers ; also water depdts 
were established on the works for workers ; iron or 
tin vessels for drawing and carrying water being 
used, no gburras allowed (North-Western Provinces 
Code was taken as a guide). A hospital was built 
as soon as possible, supplied with charpoys and 
blankets, and a Medical Officer put in charge with 
sufficient supply of medicines and medical comforts. 
The patients were dieted on the same scale as 
charitable dispensary patients. Sick and other 
attendants were supplied from among the workers. 
Hospital, conservancy and water establishments 
were separate from that of the Camp. 

88. In my opinion relief measures were 
Belief, excesdve or ample. I formed this opinion 
aetective. by personal observation and 

enquiry in villages. 

93. I think the test of the Code might be 

Tests for relief. Supplemented in selection for 
admission to relief by theappli- 
cant producinw a voucher from the Patel of bis 
Tillage, if possible. 



94i. The provincial registration is carried out 
Ro^strntion of Births in accordance with the rules for 
and Deaths. registration of vital statistics in 

Berar, published in Resident’s Book Circular No. 1, 
Chapter VI, Volume 1, of ' the Code of Non- 
Judical Book Circulars. A separate register of 
births and deaths was kept on each relief-work and 
poor-house. The domestic occurrences on a relief- 
work and poor-house were also registered in the 
vital statistics register ' of the nearest village for 
provincial record. 

95. The very high mortality was amongst 

‘ villagers who did not go on relief 
at home. Theso 
people were not paupers and not entirely destitute, 
but had small means and lived on a pittance and 
poor quality of food, such as old jjeo, or fermented 
3 uavi, and had no vegetables, and their water-supply 
was bad. Consequently they were much reduced in 
fiondition, many of them developing a scorbutic taint 
which rendered them liable to all kinds of disease, 
and raised the mortality. The workers on relief-works 
had ample food and vegetables, and were in good 
condition, except those who remained in their 
villages too long in a semi-starved state and reluc- 
tant to come on relief until the last moment. These 
were the cases that caused nearly all the mortality 
on relief-works. This class of people were put on 
extra diet in the kitchen by the Medical OfBcer 
until they had sufficiently picked up to be sent to 
work. The regular workers enjoyed good health. 
Cholera was also a cause of very high mortality in 
the Province, and in treatment of epidemics the 
North-Western Provinces Code was followed. 

96. The water-supply on our relief-works 

. , was excellent, and disinfected 

Water-sappijr. once a week, if not oftener, by 

permanganate of potash, in accordance with the 
North-Western Provinces Code, and had nothing 
to do with the mortality on our relief-works. The 
water-supply of most of the villages was deficient 
and of bad quality, as no other was to he had. 
Every effort was made to improve the water-supply 
by the District Boards, and to stamp out epidemics 
of cholera; Vaccinators and Hospital Assistants 
were sent out to disinfect the water-supply of 
villages when cholera was prevalent by permanga- 
nate of potash, until the epidemic had ceased. It 
would be hopeless to disinfect every well in the 
whole Province. 


97. (rt) Medical Officers regularly attended 
Spcoidi ’ sanitary to the coDservancy, burial of the 
arrangement.. dead. Water and food supply. 

This was supervised by the Civil Surgeon and 
Assistant Surgeon, by constant inspection, and 
also by myself. 

(6) The same as that for works. 

(c) The same as that for works. 

■ I consider the arrangements were suflicient. 





98 There was regular inspection ot grain- 

Grain*shop 5 . inferior sllOpS OU the WOrks. I m^elf 

or rmwboiesome grain, reported three cuses of unwnoie- 
some grain being sold, and Lieutenant Liston, 
Indian Medical Serves, Civil Surgfeon, Ellichpur, 
reported others in his district. 

99. Tes ; there was a good deal of this 

Supplementary food especially the rains and 

with wild products. amongst those who remained in 
their villages. They gorged themselves with all 
Tfinds of green vegetation, with most disastrous and 
fatal results. 

100. Very great indeed, most in the districts 
Immigration from of Buldana, Basim and Wun, 

Native States. along the border of the Hydera- 
bad State. I should say that they increased 
the destitute population uf those districts and 
people on relief-works by some 20 per cent. 

101. I saw these immigrants from the 

Mortality amongst Hyderabad State times out of 

immigrants. number, and they were in a 
most pitiable state, and I should say that 50 per 
cent, or more of these must have perished, and 
helped to raise our death-rate by fully 20 per cent. 
If they had come in good or fair condition, they 
would have benefited by our reliefs, but most of 
them were hopeless cases. 

112. I do not think that massing of people 
on large relief-works tended to disorganise family 
life, weaken social restraints or relax moral ties to 
any great extent. 



Mr. C. BAGSHA'NVE, CONSEUVATOB OP PORESTS, BERAR. 

The Prrsidcnl.— Did yon have cspcricnco of tWa Province in 1897 ? 

Q.— Was it. linrdcr liit in 1S97 or this year? 
il.— It was very much worse lliis yoiir. 

Q._--\Viiat is the class of iwoplo you have to deal vfith f 
A.— The Melgh&t aborigines, Knrkus, Gonds, and others. 

Q.— Do these hill tribes cultivate any of the millets? 

A.--Ycs, mandugi, also kodon, kurki, and in good soils judr. 

Q— And live a good deal upon jungle produce? 

A.—Y’cs; they really dopona upon the exporting of timber and bamboos. 

Q . — Are they customers of the forest ? , , j 

A.— Yes, but they don’t pay any dues till they pass the border. 

(?.— At all events they cannot export without paying a royalty ? 

A.— No ; they pay a royalty, but not before entering the forest. 

Q,^‘yi,ey arc allowed to go and cut the forest produce subject to your control, and then 
make a profit out of the produce exported? 

Yes. . 

Q. — ^Do they make a fair livelihood in ordinary y'cnrs ? 

A.— Yes, about times the Government charges. 

Q. — Are thev all engaged in that ? 

A.— No ; one-half of the population of (he falu^d is purely agricullural. 

Q.—Arc you able to speak of (he whole or only of those engaged in the esiiort of the 
forest produce ? 

A. — The whole of the ialuga. ^ 

Q. — These people wore not solely dependent on their crops ? 

A.— No. , . ^ , 

Q. — ^The ordinarj' method of exporting forest produce remained to them? 

A. — ^Thero were practically no sales : the sales fell to one-tenth of the normal. In the 
previous famine they had fair sales. 

Q. — 'When did ptessure come on them ? 

A. — ^In October 1899 and lasted till the following October. 

Q.— Did tbcj' get any robt t 
A. — No ; it IS not. a rah\ country. 

Q. — ^Practically, then, you had to find employment for a largo proportion of tliom for 
12 months. What was the sort of employment you gave them ? 

A. — ^B’'o allowed them to cut grass and gave them bamboos to make mats for famine 
camps. 

Q. — Did you give tlicra grass for fodder? Did yon export it ? 

A. — We exported a part of it, and a great dciil was exported by pnrobasers ; but they 
broke down in the summer as their cattle became too weak to carry. Some of the Government 
cut grass was left. 

Q. — ^li\’’as that consumed locally ? 

A. — What was left in June we gave free to local cattle. There was little waste. 

Q. — Could 5 'ou have cut more grass in your forests ? 

A. — Ten times ns much. 

Q. — Docs that cutting and exporting grass afford a means of forest .action in the fnturo ? 
A.— Yes; if wegettho Khandwn Akola Railway. This year wo had to carry it on men’s 
heads or in carts, which was very difficult. 

Q. — When that cutting of grass came to an end, in what other wavs did yon employ these 
people? ■ 

A. — In cutting liamboos and making mats. 

Q ' — ^Did you assemble them at central points for mat-making ? 
to do ^ ^ villages and then brought them 

Q - — Did they live in their own houses ? 

A.— -Yes, wo aimed at that all through. 

there any system of circle inspeotion by which their villages were wnlohod ? 


relief and took away 


-xes, from^Ootober to the following September. 

S villages was there any system of gratuitous distribution ? 

, ® had village relief centres to wbich they went for gratuitous relic 

a wee^s supply of grain, at a time. 

— That was a species of village distribution ? 

A.— It was conducted at 31 centres instead of in every village. 
criterio^Sie^?^®'’' gratuitous relief expanded and a loss rigid 

^?orks1o~^iagi?* '’“Ban to draft the men from 



Q. — ^What works ? 

We had road work and hand cultivation of land. 

Q. — Were these forest roads ? 

Yes? 

Q. — Did you find any disinclination on their part to work in large bodies ? 

A . — ^They were not required to vwork in association with plains people. We had " them 
working on roads scattered all over the tatiiq, and near their village. It is very difficult to get 
them to leave their villages ; and if they do^ it is very hard to get them back. They went to 
work and returned the same day. 

Q . — Were these roads of great public utility ? Were you able to complete them after* 
wards ? 

A. — ^There was not a single road left unfinished. 

Q.— You employed them in this way until the rains and^ then got them back to their 
villages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — There was not the same means of giving them employment in their own 
villages ? 

A. — We closed the larger cultivation works. Previously a man was often employed in 
di g gin g not only his own fields, but those of another whose plough cattle had died : later when 
the.people returned to their villages they began the cultivation of their own garden lands in 
small areas. We were paying them the whole time. 

Q . — It was a system of gratuitous relief, but you employed them as best you could ? If 
you had failed to support them, they would have starved ? 

A. — Yes, emphatically. 

Q, — ^The gratuitous relief list was, I suppose, largely expanded ? 

A . — ^Before the rains began we drafted people back to their villages and. then they came 
on to gratuitous relief. 

Q . — ^And so things went on till October ? 

A . — ^The pressure began to cease in September. 

Q. — ^Was there much mortality among them throughout the whole business ? 

A . — We have no statistics. My idea is that there was much less than in 1897. 

Q. — ^During the rains when you sent people back to their villages did you still have a 
^stem of ^ain depdts and send them there ? 

A.— ^es. 

Q. — ^3!ou practically had 8,000 on relief? 

A.— -The numbers went up to 13,000. 

Q . — ^What is your total population ? 

A.— 4:7 ,000. 

Q . — ^You had about one-third ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Did the other two-thirds get on without assistance ? 

A . — ^We helped them in many ways. We reduced the price of bamboos and timber to 
a nominal sum. 

Mr. Nicholson . — What is the area of the forest ? 

A, — ^In the Melgh4t 1,670 square miles. 

Q. — ^Is that closSi or reserved forest ? 

A , — About one-half is reserved. 

Q. — 'In ordinary years the closed forests are shut against grazing ? 

A. — ^Yes, absolutely closed to grazing. 

Q. — Was there any change made this year in your qrstem ? 

A . — The Beraris were let in free to graze cattle in the Melghfit. 

Q. — Were any fees paid ? 

A . — ^In the first month a nominal fee was charged and later on admission was free. 

Q. — W as that largely taken advantage of? 

A . — ^In August and September it was, but subsequently there was very heavy mortality 
amongst the cattle. 

Q. — Can you tell me how many cattle came in August and September as contrasted with 
previous years? 

A. — ^From 200,000 to 220,000; in ordinary years at the very outside not more than 60,000. 
Q. — You had nearly four times as many ? 

A. — ^Yes, and probably more than 300 square miles were clean grazed. 

Q . — ^By your throwing open the forests in this way you saved an, immense number of 
cattle from starvation ? 

A.— I think more were saved by the grass exported. 

Q . — ^Did you issue permits to people who came and out the grass and took it away ? 

A. — Yes ; they took away about 70,000 tons. 

Q. — ^Where did that grass go to ? 

' A. — don’t think it went south of the Eailway. 

Q . — 'Did it leave the Province ? 

A.-— None of it was exported out of Berar as far as I know. 

Q . — ^What was the amount of the permits ? 

A. — ^It was th^ annas a cartload: cart-loads were 8Q01bs.; head-loads were free. 



Q.—Cim you give any idea of the mortality among the cattle ? 

A. — ^Ahout two-thirds of the 220,000 died. It was very difficult to manage them. They 
wandered about and many died from drinking bad water. 

Q . — What precautions did you take agiiinst damage by fire ? 

A.— The people were given warning not to burn gnass areas, and a small establishment of 
watchers was ontcrfciincd. The result was most satisfactory. 

Q.— In addition to the grass wore auy products obtained from the forests which would not 
have b^u obtained in ordinary years? 

A. — No; the mahu-a failed this year, and there was absolutely no export. 

Q. — ^^Vns there bamboo seed ? 

A. — No ; I should say none. 




/// 

CECIL BAGSEAWE. 


Atmoprs hy Cecil Bagshatoe, Esq., Conservator of 
Forests, Berar, to questions drawn up hy the 
Famine Commission. 


[Note,— The an«\?erB only deal 1711111 matters I was directly conneotcd 
with during the famine of 1699 and 1900, ots: — 

(i) Famine relief in the Mclghat Taluk of EIliohpuT, a forest tract 

populated by ahorigines- 

(ii) The fodder supply in all district of Berar.] 

1. Outlook good. The harvest in 1897 tvas 
b,elow normal in consequence of sowings being con* 
traded owing to the famine, 1896-97. 

In 1898, the area sown and outturn were gen- 
erally normal, but part of the taluk had not recov- 
ered from the effects of famine. 

2. Kharif sowings normal. The assessment is 
on the plough not on area, so estimate is based 
on reports and personal observations. 


3. Rainfall 

in 

Melghat — 

Actual, 

Average 




1899. 

20 years. 

June 

• 

* • • 

5-67 

9-85 

July 

• 

* • • 

8*93 

21*76 

August . 

• 

* • • 

a-70' 

18*00 

September 

• 


2-47 

12*57 

Uotober 

• 

• • • 

0-00 

8.36 




19-77 

65*54 


The actual was 33‘3 per cent, of average, and 
the regular rains stopped at the end of July 1899. 

4. The 1899 crop was under 6 per cent., I 
think. 


6. The aborigines (Korkus, Gonds, Nehals, 
etc.) of the Melghat, where their circumstances 
allow it, combine agriculture with the export of 
forest produce. 


Land is cultivated on a plough assessment, and 
out of a population of, say, 47,000, about 5,600 hold 
ploughs. It is practically impossible to draw a line 
between cultivators and labourers, and the popula- 
tion is broadly of one class. ^ 

6. The necessity of relief was assumed in 
consequence of the failure of the crops both in the 
Melghat hills and in the plains of Berar, which 
followed lu the Melghat previous had harvests 
those of 1896, 1896 and 1897 having allbeS^ beTow 
normal. 


7. Bailure as above, and also a cessation o' 
any demand for timber, bamboos, etc., on the 
profits from converting or export of which most oi 
the abongines depend for their livelihood. 

of fodder in the mo’re remote 
forests, the preparation of mats, etc., for huttino 
relief labourers in the plains. 
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The test of necessity was the adoption of i^ates 
for grass well below those prevailing among private 
esporters in the forest near the plains, and calcula- 
ted to afford the. “ Pamine Code ” wage. For mats, 
etc., rates were well below the normal and calcula- 
ted as above. With reference to testa in tracts like • 
the Melghat, the usual difficulty in years of scar- 
city is to get the aborigines to take to regular hard 
work before they have begun to wander and become 
emaciated., 

9. As to preparedness for famine, there were 
not lists of works, estimates, and establishment 
lists under the I’amine Code ” ready, but the 
taluk being a forest one, the working-plans had lists 
of proposed forest works, and rough estimates ready, 
while many roads were already aligned. As to 
establishments the departmental lists of candidates, 
the existing organization, and the experience of 
1897 gave all that was necessary. On the other 
hand no lists under the Pamine Code would have 
provided relief for over 31 per cent, of the popula- 
tion when the highest numbers in 1897 gave under 
lO per cent., and the main works of the year (fodder, 
hutting mats and hand cultivation of fields) were 
suggested by the circumstances of the year, and 
could not have been forecast ; as a matter of fact 
the organization to meet famine was completed as 
soon as famine was declared. 

10. Small works distributed as equally as pos- 
. sible over the taluk was the leading feature of 

the programme. 

11. The sequence of relief measures was— 

(i) The Government forests were opened. 

(ii) Ordinary forest works with full work 

exacted for a full wage were opened 
as a test of necessity. 

(iii) Organization of private charity. 

(iv) Regular relief works and poor-houses. 

(v) Village relief. 

12. Local inspection and control were orga- 
nized as follows : — 

The taluk (area 1,643 square miles) was divided 
into 6 sub-divisions in charge of a European or 
senior Native Eorest Officer. These again were 
divided into ranges or heats under Forest or tem- 
porary subordinates, with a relief- work, or the in- 
spection and relief of a certain number of villages 
as a charge. 

Turning to details— 

(d) Villages were visited and lists of incapa- 
bles made out who were either sent 
to the poor-house or relieved locally. 

(6) To stimulate the private export of grass, 
timber, bamboos, etc., every facility 
was given in all the easily accessible 
forests and rates for timber and 
bamboos were lowered, 

■ (c) Private charity was directed to the pur- 
chase of seed-grain, orders to weavers 
etc., and was supported in every way 
by the Korku Mission. . 



(d) The general condition- of the people ■was 
ohserved by the organisation des- 
cribed above, and by the Deputy 
Conservator in charge of the Melghat 
forests, who was in executive charge 
of all operations. 

18. No loans were given. 

14. Melghat not suitable for irrigation wells. 
Wells were (with two or three exceptions) only 
made by Goverament for watering human beings 
and cattle. 

16. Ordinary forest works. 

16. An ordinary full day’s work according to 
sex and age was exacted in first instance. 

17. Payment was in proportion to work. 

In the earlier period of famine what I may style 
indirect relief-works,” vis., cutting and carrying 
fodder, making hutting mats, etc., gave a wage 
that covered keep of dependants and rest-day 
allowance. During this period incapables were 
generally sent to poor-houses, and not relieved 
locally. 

Regular famine relief-works opened later. 

18. The ordinary forest works used as test 
works were abandoned for regular relief-works as 
numbers rose. 

[JT. n. — The prcccdinR will hero ehown that the Melghat telief- 
trorks may ns a whole be classed ns " Speoial Belief ” (Questions 60 — 67), 
and no attempt will he made to give nnsweisin regular order under the 
heads “ Largo " and “ Sinall ” works (Questions 19 — 61), but notes will 
be given where it is possible they may he useful.] 

Large jPublio Works — These in the Melghat 
were represented by roads, tanks, and band onlti- 
vation with a maximum of about 600 workers. 

20. All relief-works were under the control 
of the Eorest Department, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner exercising any supervision required and 
afEording aid when feasible. Most of the tools 
needed in the first instance were on stock from 
famine of 1897. 

21. “ Indirect relief-works ” were run on a 
dep6t system, the’ Forester in charge of a dep6t 
weighing in the grass, taking over mats, bamboos, 
poles, teak handles, or baskets, and paying for same. 
When regular relief-works were started they were 
divided into — 


(i) Gangs of 26 under Mukaddams (Often 
Patels of villages). 

(ii Beat charges of 160—200 under a Forest 
ter or Senior Guard. 

(iii) •* Relief-works,” e., groups of ” beats” 
according to the possibilities of case. 


it the feasible maximum, as to water, foi 
work, was exceeded, labourers were passed 
another work. 


22. Except 
was entertained, 


establishment noted above none 
save that some nnrsing mothers 
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and nreakly men were told off and paid fnll wage 
for cleaning camp, watching children and pro- 
tecting water-supply. As a rule the people 
were given half a day’s wage to hut themselre*, 
hut where there was no forest groAvth, mats, etc., 
were provided and carried from camp to canip. 
Conservancy and sanitation was limited to — 

(i) Protection of water-supply ; 

(ii) Cleaning camps and prevention of 

nuisances within a demarcated area, 
and segregation of infectious cases of 
illness ; 

(iii) Pood was arranged through local 

Banias, or from Government stores 
of grain ; 

(iv) Very limited medical aid was proc- 

urable, hut medicine was given 
privately and publicly, and perman- 
ganate of potash up to all require- 
ments was available, and was used 
freely in wells and water holes. 

23. Admission to the works was free to all 
applicants, hut it may he noted that no one who 
could support himself or self and family with 
sickle, axe or cart and oxen dreamt of coming to 
relief works. 

If a group of villages was falling off in condi- 
tion, if possible w'e opened a work in it. A real 
distance test would have closed works, and led to 
death or migration. 

28. Residence in camp was not compulsory. 
People from one village were always put in one 
gang under a head or leading man of the village, 
and the plan worked well. 

29. Lahonrors were classed as — 

jMen= Diggers. 

VTomenrs Carriers. 

Children as such. 

On certain works a wago inclusive of keep of 
dc])oiulants was jiaid. This was about 26 per cent, 
above normal working wage, and proved successful 
ns to outturn of work and was also economical, but 
it required specially good supervision, and was not 
gencriilly introduced as in 1897. 

On other relief works the ordinary Code wages 
based on the j)rice of grain were given, but the 
various changes in sc.ile in Berar from May to July 
ll'UO \'ero not introduced. 

On petty works in tho rains tho village relief 
pniin dole only was given, and as much work taken 
as fe.'ibiblo. 

As to the scale of thePaminc Commission, 1&9P, 
I think tho classification of mon and women instead 
of “adults” is preferable and economic.aI. 

o2. Tbe “ Indirect relief-works,” e.g., fodder 
and buttin': mats, wore payments by results 
r.r.1 an'iwored admirably. Piece-work on roads and 
l.ar.'l niltivation were tric'd, but were successful on 
sL'alo only. As to cost it worked out prac- 
tieaily t!io sanio, to failure or succeis was a matter 
u: tili'”:.-} oaly. 



34. I think the Code wage adequate but not 
excessive, and the proof afforded by sales of 
food and return of cash bn tbe works support this 
generally. 

35. I think a “rest-day wage” earned by 
not less than four previous days on the work pre- 
ferable to a slightly higher wage which includes a 
one-sixth of a rest-day wage. 

38 and 39. Weekly payments with food on 
day of arrival, and if necessary advances up to pay 
day, were made by the Beat Ofldoer. Debts to 
Bania were not permissible. 

Payments were made by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer or the Range Officer, and the scattered small 
works allowed of no other arrangements. 

40. Payments were made to each worker,' 
or on piece-work on roads, etc., to the head of the 
gang. In the latter case no muster-roll was kept 
up, only numbers counted. 

48. The Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts. 

61. When the rains drew near the people were 
sent to their homes — 

(а) to cultivate, 

(б) to petty works. 

No difficulty was experienced. 

62. They provided for work in the rains near 
the people’s homes. 

63. Repairs to roads, weeding, and two tanks. 

64. Conducted under the staff previously 
employed, amplified by Porest Guards, etc., previ- 
ously on forest work only. 

66. On petty works the village grain dole only 
was given. 

On larger works the Code wages on working 
days and the rest-day dole on wet or non-working 
days, while as wild food products increased, the 
latter was lowered 20 per cent. Any Melghati 
was given work, any plains man was fed off to his 
home. 

69. Small village works are necessary for the 
rains and the end of the hot weather and not at 
other times. 

60. I think, some 97 per cent, of the Mel- 
ghatis are aborigines. It was necessary to give 
work near their homes, and if thus given they came 
in freely, far more so than in 1897. Relief afforded 
was certainly successful, and I believe morally 
as well as physically. 

61. Yes. See previons notes. 

62. TT ceding fields was carried on directly 
on a very small scale and was not successful. It 
was widely done indirectly by giving cultivating 
aboriginal families grain for subsistence while 
weeding, etc. This was extended to over 4,000 
families and ran from seed time to harvest. Where 
they were lazy they were struck off the cultivator’s 
aid list. 



G3. The only “ special fingered ” artizans Tvere 
hasket-raakers, who were given employ from 
^November to July, und afterwards helped by doles. 

G-i. They begged foe basket work, baslcets were 
wanted, and to have put them on digging would 
probably have affected their fingers. 

G5. The basket work was successful as to relief 
and economy, as we bought at two-thirds normal 
prices. I think all needed was done. 

GO. All areas protected from fire and grazing 
wero opened to cutting or grazing. The success 
was qualified — 

{a) by the natural character of the best 
forest tracts, 

(b) by juari stalks suiting Berar cattle as 
feed better than grass, 

(c) by insufficiency of water in many parts, 
{(1) by rinderpest. 

The 2,000 square miles of forest drawn on in 
Berar. however, saved most of the cattle available 
for the kharif of 1900. 

G7. Yes, but carriage by carts was the diffi- 
culty, and sadly curtuiled operations. 

G8. Dependants wero relieved on — 

(а) the larger works in cash, 

(б) on small village works in grain uncooked. 

69. Gratuitous relief in the form of cash or 
uncooked grain was adopted for the sake of 
simplicity. 

70. 7\o. The lists up to Juno only included 
any incapable of work; during the rains regis- 
tered aboriginal holders of ploughs were added, 

71. Throe poor-houses were opened in De- 
ccmlier 1899, and utilized mainly by aborigines. 

The highest numbers wero in July- 1900 when 
1,7711 or 3’ti per cent, were returned. The average 
, was 1 S per cent. 

72. Poor-houses were used for incapablcs and 
for lone women irith many children, never as a 
place of punishment. 

73. 1 0-5, and all three wore in charge of 
BuMjif.an Mi'sionaries. 

7 t. ^Vc had no kitchens. 

If r.t a village relief centre the people neglected 
th‘' chiMn-n, cooked food was substituted, and resi- 
» iifori'!-d. 


71. {fi). The poor-house ration was — 

Ad’.ilU. Children. 

t*! '.-r.-; ;• j-sri . . 10 02. 10 (. 2 . 

fa’ n 1 

1 toll 1 lol.n. 


I'l" •^-r 


; 


i.. 


li'.-- Oi..c •r-ir.-char.te could vary it in cjsc ol 


t vf. 
I* ?“*. *'• T* 


f'-.) 

.•.5, 1 


Tn>- ori-'innl vil!-,::o p-lh-f lists wer* 
.V .•jcb-D'vMornl OnietTi. later by Rang! 



The Divisional Officer, Sub-Divisional Officers 
and I myself checked them as often as possible. 

76 (a) Payment was made in cash to June, 
and later in grain. It was made weekly by Kange 
Officers. 

77. I know of none. 

80. Tes. To help cultivators and exporters. 
Yes, and about KC4,000 were spent. 

■ 81. No, as. the Government rate was fixed. 

82. Out of a total demand of R 34,496, the 
sum of R 26,907 was suspended. 

83. Suspension was based on failure of the 
crops, and inability to pay, the question of capacity 
to pay being decided by the Tabsildar. 

84. Before, but also during collections. 

86. No. 

87. The nnmbers on relief moio than trebled 
those in 1697, because—' 

(a) ' The failure of crops was practically com-, 

plete against partial failure in lb97. 

(b) There was failure in the adjacent plains, 

which was not the case in 1897, hence- 
field work was not available,* and there 
was little demand for timber, etc., owing 
to general impoverishment. 

(c) The mahua crop was fair in 1897, but 

almost nil in 1900. 

88. I think relief attained the happy mean as 
far as circumstances (beyond Government control) 
permitted. 

89. State ryots, with security of tenure. 

90. Yes, because the 1897 famine was so recent, 
and Porest Officers are well-known to the aborigines. 

91. In a famine year with his nomad proclivi- 
ties an aborigine has no credit, and usually few 
resources to exhaust. 

92. In a wild tract among aborigines I think 
the tests are sufficient; elsewhere it appears to me* 
they are not sufficient. 

93. I would increase European Officer’s supervi- 
sion, and give them power to select and weed out. I 
do not think unchecked selection can he entrusted 
to a poorly paid subordinate staff. 

94. No mortuary returns are maintained. 

95. I do not think the mortality was high, 
and it was certainly lower among children than in 
1897. The deaths from cholera were also fewer. 
The census of 1901 will soon tell the results of 1897* 
and 1900. 

96. Everything that could be done was done 

to improve the water-supply, but had water at the 
burst of the rains caused much dysentery and many 
deaths. ^ 

Permanganate was used freely, and when cholera 
was about, daily. Wherever possible new water 
holes were dug and lined in the event of cholera 
outbreaks. 



97. The only special sanitary arrangements 
■\ras to avoid latrines. Steasures taken are described 
in ans'wer to Question 22. 

98. Tes. No. 

99. Largely, but .it is difficult to say to wbat 
extent green food or bad water did barm respec- 
tively at tbe burst of the rains. 

100. No. <S . 

102. A large number of orphans have been 
handed over to relatives, etc., some to Missionaries, 
but the work is still in progress. 

103. No. 

104-. No. 

105. No. 

106. No. 

107. The few employers of labour took to 
paying Famine Code rates for field labour in lieu of 
grain. Wages fell but even then the people pre- 
ferred private relief work, as they were freer as to 
hours. 

108. The Famine Code was worked up to as to 
principle, but not as to letter, as the answers given 
will have shown. 

In a wild tract among aborigines this must 
always be the case. 

109. No. 

110. The Korku and Central India Mission 
gave invaluable aid in men and money, and helped 
both in supervising gratuitous relief atid relief 
Avorks. 

The Homan Catholic Mission (Amraoti and 
Kagpur) also helped in a smaller measure. The 
results wore most successful, siiisible and sympa- 
thetic relations between Government and Missions 
will ahvays help to extend such aid. 

in. As wc wore working among aborigines 
Ave had, thanks to recent experience, no unnecessary 
changes in system, etc., and so there are no ill 
elVocts to record. 

112. Obviously in sparsely populated tracts 
till! follectiou of largo masses of people is impos- 
sible. 

'lo attempt to mass aborigines would spell failure 
in every way. 

CECIL BAGSHAWE, 

Conservator of Forests. 

II YDKi'.AnAn Assigned Distbicts ; 

7'f‘C 8th January 1901. 





y^f , 

Captain W. Haig. 


AnsioPVB hy Gaplain W. JBLaigt Officiatiny Deputy 
Qomhtissioncr, Wun District, to the questions 
drawn tip by the Famine Commission, 


1. Good. Good. 

2. Kliarif sowings wove quite u]> to normal. 
Tlie normal cultivated area was arrived at by a 
calculation based on statistics for the area under 
kliarif crops in previous years. 

3. (a) about 36 inches. 

(6) About 16 inches, or 4:4i-44 per cent, of the 
average. 

(c) The last rain fell in the middle of September. 
Id) The rainfall at first was little less than the 
average. In August it began to fail and ceased 
completely in the middle of September. It was 
the early cessation of the rain rather than its 
general deficiency which caused the partial failure 
of crops in the llTun District. 

4. (1) Cotton— the valuable crop — 6 -annas in 
the rupee in two taluks and 10 annas in the 
other two taluks. 

(2) Juari— the food crop — about 4 annas in 
the rupee all round. 

(3) Eabi crops— wheat, gram and linseed— were 
not sown. 

6. (a) About 30 per cent. 

(6) About 46 per cent. 

6. The necessity for relief was assumed prin- 
cipally from the conditions known to prevail in 
other districts. Evidence of this was found in 
the immigration of numbers of people in search of 
work in the latter end of 1899. These people 
were relieved by the grass-cutting operations under- 
taken by the Eorest Department. Almost simulta- 
neously with these operations test works were 
started by the District Board. These test works 
proved that the time had como to open relief works 
which were accordingly opened. The actual proof 
of necessity was required by compliance with tests. 

7. I have answered tliis question generally in 
my last answer. The Wun District was more 
fortunate than any other district in Berar, or than 
either of the adjacent districts in the Central Pro- 
vinces. The first indication of actual famine was 
the appearance of immigrants from other districts. 
These people, led, no doubt, by reports of thehetter 
condition of the crops in Wun, appeared in the 
district before distress was acute. 

8. The grass-cutting in the reserves, already 
mentioned, was the first measure which afforded 
general relief. This provided principally for immi- 
grants in search of relief. It was impossible at 
first to gauge the actual extent of the distress in 

W. Haig. • 



tlic Wtin District for the reasons already given. 
The distress consisted principally in the invasion of 
the district by people from every direction in the 
earlier stages of the famine and by people from the 
Isizam’s dominions throughout the famine, as u'cll 
as by the depletion of grain«stores caused by expor- 
tation to less favoured tracts during the continuance 
of the famine. 

Two test works in the same locality and under 
the same management were started. One was a 
stonc-hreaking work and the other an earthwork, 
consisting of repairs to an existing tank. As the 
stonc-hreaking work was the more distasteful of the 
two to tlie general population, nobody was admitted 
to the earthwork who had not undergone a term of 
probation on the stone-hreaking work. This ar- 
rangement served to distinguish those who were 
really in need of relief from those who were merely 
'* trying it on.” 

9. 1 am unable to answer this question as I 
did not take charge of the Wun District till Sep- 
tember 1900. 

10. Large public works. 

I cannot say whether a programme of small 
village works was ready, but I rather think that no 
programme of .such works had been prepared. 

11. The following order : — 

(1) Opening Government forests and test- 

works. 

(2) Kitchens on works. 

(3) Organisation of public charity. 

(t) Poor-houses. 

(5) Village kitchens. 


12. (c) The organisation of local charity was 
a matter which the Deputy Commissioner kept in 
his own bands. 


(i) Thcro was no special action taken as regards 
the stimulating of local employment of labour. 

(r/) Tlie Deputy Commissioner and Mr. Walsb, 
then Jixtra-Assisfnnt Commissioner, aided by the 
Tahsildars and relief ofiiecrs, made the observa- 
tion of the general condition of the people their 
fpeeial care. 

33. No. In the ll’un District thcro was no 
me at tlm outset for any special procedure in 
cunneeljon with loans. 


except for certain garden crons. 
11 hei m irni^atcd from wells, but I do not fhiS 
that the system of irrigation can be much 

esiiMichd. 


V.) I cannot say, as I not in the district 
.■ enotm-h to Shuly the s»hjr.ct. but it must have 

f ‘.r * drought 

{ ..rth,-- twovfnn there Imd been just sufficient 
lu:; n-.u; ,0.- the crops, ti hicdi were good, but the 

(i) Ic*'-. (c) Yes. 


O-h •.«} N'o. 



16. The gvass-outting operations and the two 
test-works referred to in the answer to question 
8. The works are described in that answer. They 
were under the supervision of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

IG and 17. I cannot answer these questions, 
as I was not in the Wun District when the test- 
works were open. 

18. The large increase in the numbers of honS, 
fide applicants for relief. 

19. Large public works. 

20. Under the joint control of the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Executive Engineer acting 
in concert with him. The- Executive Engineer at 
Amraoti cannot ho said to be subordinate to the 
Deputy Commissioner at Yootmnl in times of famine. 
As there was no responsible otGcer of the PubUo 
■Works Department on the spot, there was consider- 
able delay in opening the works, and tools and 
plant were not at once available, nor were estab- 
lishments ready. In times of famine it is absolutely 
necessary that a responsible officer of the Public 
■Works Department, with the powers of an Execut- 
ive Engineer, should he posted at the liead-quarters 
station of each district, at least, in order that he 
may work in concert with and under the general 
administrative control of the Deputy Commissioner. 
It is idle to expect satisfactory results if the Deputy 
Commissioner has to share, the only responsible 
officer of the Public Works Department, with one 
or two other Deputy Commissioners of districts, as 
well as with the Superintending Engineer, and 
has seldom or never the opportunity of conferring 
personally with the executive officer of the Public 
Works Department. 

21. It was not found necessary in the Wun 
District to divide single works into separate 
charges ; each work was under the charge of a special 
Civil Officer who was responsible for the general 
management. A Public Works official, the overseer 
of the work, had chai-ge of the work Avith regard to 
professional matters, but he had no administrative 
power. Under the Overseer were time-keepers in 
charge of gangs or collections of gangs, four or five 
at most, and under the timo-koepers were the mu- 
knddams of gangs. These subordinates had charge 
of the actual working. Under the Civil Officer were 
pay clerks and kitchen clerks, also cashiers. 

The maximum charge of one special Civil 
Officer was 6,000. This number was never exceeded 
iu the Wuu District. 

22. I ^ have given the establishment of a 
single relief work iu my answer to tho previous 
question. Tho question of separate charges on 
one work never arose in the Wun District. In the 
Basim District, where it did arise, the sjjeoial • Civil 
Officer was given an assistant, hut the Assistant 
Civil Offioer had no separate establishment. 

I am -unahle to enter into any detail as to the 
previous arrangements for the hutting of workers 
iu the Wun District. In the Basim District, huts 



of bamljod-ioattmg were erected. These huts could 
not at first be erected quickly enough to afford 
shelter to all applicants for work, but this was a 
matter of minor importance' as the relief works first 
opened were in the immediate vicinity of towns or 
large villages where the workers could find lodging. 
Besides, these works were first opened in the cold 
weather, when shelter in the day time was not 
needed. The weather was mild for the time of 
year, and shelter, even at night, was not a matter 
of real necessity. As arrangements were perfected, 
works were never opened until hutting arrange- 
ments were complete. In the rainy season huts 
were rendered waterproof either by being covered 
prouTfj^ tarred sacking or by palas leaves. The latter 
rangement sSi®*^t found to work well, 
really in need ot ervancy and sanitation miscellaneous 
** trying it on.” *ormed. There were sub-gangs of 

9. I am unable cleaned the surroundings 

did not take charge of '{?cvmg excreta and rubbish, 
tember 1900. unsuccessful. The people 

10. Large public works not found 

I pannnf onr, treucli latrines. 

say whether a prograiiiai^-es selected for 

°To^kl forests and test- 

(2) Kitchens on works. * 

(3) Organisation of public charity. 

(4.) Poor-houses. 

( 5 ) Village kitchens. 

then Extra- Assistant and Mr. VTalsh 

Tahsildars and relief 

tion of the general condition of observa- 
epecialcarc. citionof the people Iheir 

nccessity'at the outset^or an^^S- 
connection with loans, ^ special procedure in 

«t inigatioa Lf 

1 f cannot sav .in t 
on? enough to studV the Strict 

been very low, omagto txrT^^jb must have 

1; or these two years there hS ‘^^ou"hfc 

‘raoly rain for the crons ' ! safn^l 

w.as not enough £ good, but S 

cppreciablv. ® improve the watek-l-? 


a 

his 


{••>; i«) Ko. (j) T«. Ye,. 
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of affected areas and percentage of the famine- 
striken to the total population. 

Applicants for relief did not ti'avel great dis- 
tances in the Basina District. And among immi- 
grants from the Nizam’s dominions who came to 
the Basim and Wun districts, there were many 
instances of people who had travelled enormous 
distauoes. Tliese were people who seem to have 
wandered far to very little purpose. By the time 
that they reached our districts, with their well- 
organised relief arrangements, the wandering 
instin'ct would s^em to have become second nature 
to them. With relief all round them they still 
preferred to wander aimlessly, picking up a meal 
at this kitchen and that poor-house, with a stray 
dole of dry grain here and there. These unfor- 
tunates found a very serious item in our famine 
expenditure and aiTangements. I shall have more 
to say on this subject when I come to the question 
of the mortality and immigration from Native 
States. Ordinarily there was no need for an in- 
habitant of the Basim District to travel more than 
12 miles in search of relief, and I do not think that 
many did so, except some few for Avhom the work 
nearest to their homes was not good enough, and 
who wandered on to other works in the hope of 
bettering themselves. These, it is hardly necessary 
to say, were not absolutely famine-stricken. The 
case of the Wun District was different. The 
famine-striken tract was in the north of the district. 
Probably the greatest sufferers from famine were 
the inhabitants of the Nizam’s dominions to the 
south of the district. These people naturally had 
to travel a considerable distance before they reached 
onr works, but it was no part of our duty to provide 
for this contingency. It could not have been fore- 
seen that relief arrangements in the Hyderabad 
Territory would be so utterly nugatory, 

25. Tes ; they were subordinate in all matters. 
Had professional questions arisen, the Public Works 
oflicers could have submitted their case to the 
Executive Engineer, who would have settled the 
matter in consultation with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. I cannot recall any such case. 

26. (l)Tes. 

(2) Erom among educated Brahmins, generally 
from among the more promising clerks in Govern- 
ment ofidces. 

(3) The salary was E60 per mensem in the 
Wun District, and generally in the Basim District. 
Some Civil Officers, however, holding particularly 
heavy charges, received E65 per mensem. 

(4) They were superior to them, and bad exe- 
cutive authority over them. 

(6) Tes. 

27. I think so, hut I know of no case in point. 

28. I can answer this question more con- 
veniently by beginning with the sub-gang, which 
was the unit. The suhg-ang consisted of 10 or 12 
workers of the three classes— I, II and III, i.e,, (I) 
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able-bodied men, and in exceptional cases womeii, 
(II) able-boided w^omen and weak men, (III) 
working cbildren, 

(а) On-an earthwork tbo sub-gang consisted of 
two or three members of class T, who Avere diggers. 
The sub-gang was completed by carriers, members 
of classes II and III. 

(б) On stone-breaking work tbo sub-gang con- 
sisted of three members of class I, who quarried 
the stone and broke it, with sutkis, into pieces of 
convenient size and shape, for the stone-breakers. 
The stone-breakers were members of olaSs 11. 
They were five or six in number. The sub gang 
was made up by carriers (working children, class 
III) who carried the prepared stones from the 
quarries to the breakers. 

A gang consisted of five sub-gangs, 50 or 60 
workers. The gang was immediately subordinate 
to a mukaddam. 


Arrangements were made to secure family sub- 
gangs, and where that Avas impossil»lo caste sub- 
gangs. These arrangements wore very successful. 

29. I have given the classification of labourers 
in the answer to the last question. 

The scale of wages varied from time to time, as 
may be seen from the series of famine orders 
published at the Residency, which I regret to say 
I have not with me for reference. 


' 30. The classification which I have given in my 

answer to Question 28 will show that there has, as 
a matter of practice, been a difference between the 
wages of men and women. But there liavo been 
oases of women working in class I, and very many 
cases of men working in class 11. I do not think 
that there need necessarily be any distinction 
between the sexes in the matter of pay. Those 
who are capable of doing and who actually do heavy 
work should be classed in class I, w'itliout distinc- 
tion of sex. Those who are capable of lighter Avork 
only should be classed in class II, wbetljer they 
are men or women. It will, I think, be found that 
the majority of class I will be men and the majority 
of class II women, but the classification should be 
loft to Officers-in-charge of works, subject, of course 
to the supervision of Inspecting Officers. * 


This opinion disposes, I think, of the financial 
view of the question. We should pay for hard 
work done by those who are willing to do it 
whether they be men or women. I think that 
during the recent famine there was a tendency on 
the part of Officers-m-oharge of works to put a man 
into class 1 merely because he was a man, and a 
woman into class II merely because she was a 
woman. I hink that it should be impressed on 
Officers-in-cliarge of works that women capable of 
heavy Avork should be classified iu class I, Ldthat 
men incapable of heavy work should - bo classified 
m class il. 


It Avas often difficult to form sub-gaugs with the 
due proportion of each class of workers^ owin- to 
he prevalent idea that a woman should not in ^any 





cfisB be placed jb class I. Often the vromen TTGre 
more fit to be placed in this class than men who 
bad sent their wiTes on to 'n'orks and lived at home 
themselves as long as possible on what they could 
pick up. ^ 

31. I believe the Code task system \ras 
introduced from the outset in the TVun District, and 
that no system of payment-by-results was adopted. 

(a) No. (b) No. 

32. Yes; I do not think that relief can be 
adetj^vsately afforded in cases of severe famine by 
works conducted throughout on a system of pay- 
ment-by-results. 

34. The scale of wages was certainly ade- 
quate. I should hesitate to say that it was unduly 
liberal. My experience in the Basim District led 
me to the following conclusion in respect of the 
minimum wage, which was the wage of the vast 
majority of famine relief workers there. The 
amount of grain procurable with the mimmum 
wage was sufficient in the hot whether to support life, 
though insufficient to keep the workers in first class 
condition. Most, however, preferred to do as little 
as they conld and earn the minimum wage, rather 
than exert themselves for the sake of earning more. 
After the first heavy rains conditions changed. The 
relief workers were able to obtain tarota and other 
wild herbs in large quantities. The vegetable ra- 
tion thus procurable, added to the grain ration, was 
not only sufficient to support life, but to keep the 
workers in comf ortahlo condition, so that the temp- 
tation to idle was greater, and there was less incen- 
tive to exertion. From what I have said it might 
seem that I advocate a reduction in the minimum 
wage, at any rate in the rainy season, hut this is 
not the case. Belief workers will fill their bellies 
when they can, without much regard to the quality 
of what they eat. Any general reduction in the 
wage would bo followed by an increased consump- 
tion of tarota and other vegetables. Such articles 
of diet, though not, in my opinion, unwholesome, 
when taken in moderation, are most unwholesome 
when eaten to excess by people who have for months 
been unaccustomed to green food in any form. I 
would therefore leave the minimum wage as it is, 
seeking a remedy rather in fines to be inflicted on 
incorrigible idlers, than in any general reduction 
of the wage. 

I came across no evidence that the workers 
saved upon their earnings, and copper coin, I be- 
lieve, returned freely to Banias on the works. 

I have already given reasons for my opinion as 
to the adequacy of the wage. My opinions on the 
ether points are based on general experience. I 
am unable to quote any more precise authority for 
them, as I am not now’ in a position to verify them 
by inquiries. 

35. The minimum wage was given to all 
workers on rest-days. I have no experience of 
works on which no rest-day wage was given, and 
am therefore unable to draw comparisons, but I 



Bhould think that with onr minimnna wage the ex- 
periment of paying workers nothing on rest-days 
would be dangerons. 

36. I have already touched on this subjeot 
in my answer to' Question 34. , I am not in favour 
of any general reduction of the minimum wage, 
hut I think that fining should be resorted to far 
more freely than it was in the case of persistent 
idlers. I think that Civil officers and Overseers 
should have the power of fining down to half of the 
minimum wage. The sub-gang system places some 
difficulties in the way of primitive measures. It 
would be obviously unjust to fine all the members 
of a sub ‘gang of which the outturn of work was 
brought down by the idleness of one or two of its 
members. Idlers should he looked for, and, when 
discovered, should be removed from their gangs and 
formed into sub-gangs by themselves. ^ Such sub- 
gang might be freely fined. But in this case in- 
specting officers should be directed to pay special 
attention to such sub-gangs, as it wmuld be neces- 
sary to guard against the danger of treating weak 
and infirm people, physically incapable of much 
work, as idlers. 

87. The minimum wage was allowed at the 
outset There was very little tendency to fine 
below the minimum wage in the Basim District, 
and I believe that the same may be said of the 
Wun District." I need not answer the rest of this 
question. 

38. Payments were made daily. I do not. 
think that they could be made less frequently with- 
out danger. 

S9. They were paid daily. 

40. In the Basim District payments were 
made to the individual. I cannot say for certain 
what system prevailed in the Wun District, but I 
rather think that the system was that which pre- 
vailed in the Basim District. I should be inclined 

-N to tbink that there would he some danger in mak- 
ing payments to heads of gangs, but I believe 
that this system worked well in some places, and 
there is no doubt that it would be more expeditious 
than the system of payments to individuals. 

41. No. I regret to say that I cannot. I had 
not sufficient experience in the Wun District 
to acquire this information. What I can say 
is that there were some large works in the Basim 
District where not a single soul earned more than 
the minimum wage. 

42. No such system was in force. 

43. (a) The price of 20 chittaks (1|. seerl of 

grain, subsequently reduced from time to time 
until it came down to the price of 10 chittaks of 
grain. {Vide Berar Pamine Code, Appendix V 
and the Resident’s Famine Circulars.) * 

(6) Non-working children received cooked food 
in kitchens on the works as dependants on the 
workers. 

(c) Wealdy persons capable of some work were 
formed into infirm gangs and did nominal work, 



. (6) The Public 'Worka Department arranged 

for the supply of tools and plant whioh was m sUu 
before applicants for work were received. 

(6) The work was marked out and measured by 
an ofiS-cer employed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment and styled “ W ork Agent.’| He marked out 
the work in advance, where necessary, and measured 
it daily. 

(7) I am afraid that the arrangements for im- 
posing fines w’ere faulty ; many should have been 
imposed, but few were. 

(8) The water-supply was conserved in the fol- 
lowing manner :• — 

(а) W’^ells were fenced, and were disinfected 

with permanganate of potash once 
every three days. 

(б) Nobody but members of tbe water-supply 

gang was allowed within the well en- 
closure. The members of tbis gang 
were of good caste, generally Kunbis. 
They drew the water and supplied it to 
the workers through the pipes. They 
cax’ried the water to the working ground 
- when it was necessary to supply workers 
there with water, and they supplied it 
to them tlirougli tin pipes from the 
water-supply sheds. 

(9) I have already referred to hospital ai*range- 
ments. The Civil Sui’geon arranged for the sup- 
ply of medicines and disinfectants. 

48. Under the orders of the Local Administra- 
tion, I cannot say whether any independent action 
was found to be necessary, or whether, if it were 
found to be necessary, the Local Administration 
endorsed the action of local officers. 

61. Not in the Wun District. 

52. None in the' Wun District. 

63. None. 

54i, 65 and 56. Do not apply. 

67. One relief work in the Wun District, that 
at Bori, was erroneously styled a village work 
when the management was transferred from the 
Public Works Department to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, hut by the time that the management had 
been so transferred applicants had ceased to appear. 

68. Does not apply, 

. 69. No. 

GO. Yes, the population of the Wun District 
consists largely of Gonds, Kolams and Pardans. 
In the parts of the district inhabited by them 
crops were fairly good, and it was not found 
necessary to open relief works in that tract. Some 
gratuitous relief in the form of kitchens and villa<j-e 
doles for a small proportion of these people was 
found necessary, and they availed themselves of it. 
The measures were successful. I do not think that 
any special relief is necessary for these tribes. I 
know them fairly well, and I think that they 
would he perfectly ready to avail themselves of or- 
dinary measures of relief in case of necessity. Tliey 
do not exclusively inhabit any tract, but are foun^ 



prinnipally in llio Wun and Kolapuv taluqs, mixed 
n itli ilic ordinary population, Uio general habits oC 
n’hiuli ilipy may bo said to havn adojitcd. 

01. Yes. 3)y the forest Department, They 
served the aboriginal trilies already monfioned to 
some extent, but they also served, 1 believe to a 
greater extent., immigrants who came into the dis- 
trict in search of work. 

02 and 02. K o. 

(M. and 05. Do not apply. 

(50. I’ree grazing and the cutting of grass. 
'J’hese measure were only partially suceo.^sful, owing 
to the very poor eondition of the cm tie which came 
into the district and the apathy of the people in 
av.'iiling thctns'dves of the opportunity of purchas- 
ing the cut gnass. 

07. 

05. (a) With cooked food in the kitchens at- 
tached In the works. 

{/;) Does 1 ot apply. 

09. Village doles and State kitehens. I pre- 
fer the system of roli<‘f by cooked food in State 
kitehens.* This tnodi; of relief was adopted owing 
to the uuwillingne.ss of pi'ople not actually in need 
of relief to accept cooked food, lint concurrent 
relief by doles of dry grain is necessary — 

(rt) for village, menials whose duties frequently 
take them away from the village, .«othat 
they cannot attend regularly at the kit- 
chett. 

(i) for the few persons in need of relief whose 
caste jtrejudiecs jweclutlo them from ac- 
cepting food cooked by cooks of the high- 
est caste generally available for this ser- 
vice in Ilerar, ctr., ICuuhis. 

70. I fear I cannot answer this question satis- 
factorily for the Wun Disiriot. I saw very little 
of the actual working there. Tho recipients of 
gratuitous relief were selected by pcr.sons witli 
local knowledge. Those who would cat cooked 
food were scut to kitchens where possible. Those 
whose caste prejudices actually i)roeludod them 
from taUitig cooked food were not forced to go to 
kitchens, hut received a grain dole. Tho cooked 
food trst was applied in eases whoro men not of 
high caste g.ave thciusclvos airs. 

71. Six, They were opened in February 1900, 
and were frequented by ICuuhis, n few Diinjaras 
and people of lower castes. The. following were 
the total numbers for the last Saturday in each 
month from February to October 1000 


rotrnBry 
Mikrcli 
April 
Slny . 

JllllO « 


No, 

. . S'l .Tilly , 

. . Il!!l Aii)'ii!iI 

• • 20“ R.'pU'iiilior 

• . 2 in Oi'iiibrr 

. . l.lKll) 


X.I. 

bsar 

1,2:10 

1.11:1 

SIS 


I have not tho numbers for Novomher yet. 

72 . I hcliovo not, hut I caimot speak with con- 
fidoMco on this point. 

78. Yos. 





'i4i. {a) JTone. 

(5) Eovfcy-six. A kitclien was supposed to 
serve a radius of about 3 milcsi 

75. Tho ration was kbiobri made of juari meal 
(or rice) dal, oil, and chillies. To the best of my 
recollection 9 cbittaks of meal or rice and dal 
were allowed for an adult. This, wbim cooked 
with the conlimonts, made a ration of 18 cbittaks. 
This was ample, and the food was very palatable, 
as I can say from experience. The food was gener- 
ally served only once a day, though in one ease it 
was served twice. There is no necessity for its 
being served more than once. People can take away 
with them what they are unable to cat at one sit- 
ting. The meal was supposed to be served at a 
fixed hour, but I fear that there was a good deal of 
irregularity. People were allowed to take food 
away if they liked. 

76. No, no limit of distance was fixed, and 
civil kitchens were in some cases opened near relief 
works. 

77. Eestricted. Only infirm people incapable of 
work, or unable to travel to the nearest relief work, 
were admitted by Circle Inspectors. 

74. The following the poor-house ration: — 





Cnii.i>ni;H. 



Audits. 


1 




10~U. 

1 

p 

Under 7. 

Flour . . . 1 

7 aliittakii.j 

41 chUtn1( j 

31 oliittakn. 

21 oliittak!!. 

Dal . . . 

1 oliittate. 

1 ubittak. 

1 chittal:. 

1 d chittuki- 

• • • ' 

i ounco. 

OUIICQ. 

i ounco. 

^ ounoo. 

Oil « • « • 

Condiments and VQgQ« 

i .. 

A M 

1 

V 99 

"it n 

t&lllGS • • • 


1 » 

i » 1 

JL 

0 tt 


The grain was rice or juari, whichever is 
cheaper. 


Yes, inmates of poor-houses who were sick or 
very feeble were put on hospital diet, 

75. Village gratuitous relief lists were drawn 
up by Circle Inspectors and checked by the relief 
Naib-Tahsildar or Relief Tabsidar. Recipients 
were inspected by the Circle Inspector, Relief 
Naib-Tahsildars or Tabsildar, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner. I cannot now say for certain how often 
they were inspected. I had to punish two Circle 
Inspectors for insuBioient inspection. 

76. (o) In grain, (i) daily, (e) generally at the 
village ahowdi ; but sometimes at the Patel’s bouse. 

77. None to my knowledge. 

78. Kunbis. Some Klunbis objected to re- 
ceiving cooked food and eating it at the kitchen 
on the plea that, by.’so doing, they were taking their 
meals with people of lower caste. This was a 
mere excuse. Arrangements could always be made 
to seat Kunbis at a distance from Mahars, and 


KunVi t^cpontlni^is in idtolicns at rolioE vovTss took 
tboir rood in tbo amno enclosure with lilahars 
without raising any difficulty. 

Ponph^ of castes iiiglicr tiian the ICunhi caste 
will not, of course, eat food cooked hy Kunbis. 
Such people were relieved in the I3asim District, 
where ni'cossnry, with a grain dole. I do not know 
whether any difficulty arose in the "Wun District, 
hut I think not, as 1 licard of none. 

70. mUnje 0//iccr.9.— Kit clicns were inspected 
and aeconnts serntiniaed liy Circle Inspectors, 
Itelief Jsaih'Tahsildars, the, llelief Tehsildar, the 
Tnhsildar and the Uepuiy Commissioner. Accounts 
were also examined in tlio talisil. 

SO. Grain was sold helow market rales at 
yeoiinal, liy private idiarity. The sliop was under 
the managenumt. of Mr. ICrishnaji Narayan Kane, 
a priv.nto gentleman of great liherality and puhlic 
sjiirit. lie has since died, a victim to his sense of 
duty. The measure was succc«sful so far as it 
went, Init it was not conducted on a large scale, 
and 1 was not in the district, when it was working, 
so 1 cannot offer any opinion on the subject. 

81. No. I believe that the grain sliop had 
some slight effect in kcojiing prices down in the 
town of Yeolnial itself, Imt cannot spc.ak very 
confidently on the subject, and at any rale the 
rcdiK’lion in general prices was not sufficiently 
great to heiietil purchasers to any appreciable 
degree. 

82. None wore found ncec.ssary. 

6:j, 81, 8.*i and 80. Do not apply. 

87. More than 15 per cent, of the populatiou 
were never in receipt of relief. 

88. Relief was adequate, but not excessive, 
wlieii I took charge of tlie IVun District. Ido 
not tliink that it was ever excessive, ami I have no 
ground for saying that, it was ever inadequate, 
though I know Mr. Simpson eompbiincd at one 
time of tlie. large mimht*r of immigrants from the 
Nizam’s Dominions, from wliicii it may be inferred 
tliat in the IVun District, as clsowliere| caloulations 
based on tlie actual needs of the district wore 
llirown out of gear liy immigration. I shall have 
more to say on this subject in my answer to Ques- 
tion 100. 

80. Among those in receipt of relief were to be 
found Slate ryots. The projiortion of these was not 
large. The hulk of the recipients consisted of a^ri- 
cultural liiliourors, Baujaras, and Mahars, and 
numbers of aboriginal tribes. 

no. Yes. The only fact to whicli I can nttri- 
bule tins increased readiness is tlio fact that the 
reeout. famine was very much more severe than that 
of 180G-97, the only other of which I have had 
personal experience. 

91. No. 


92. I certainly do not think that people not 
in need of relief arc likely to abstain from scclchig 

IV, llnig 
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it, Efo long as the rule that all applicants for relief 
are to be admitted to -works prevails. If the Code 
tests are strictly applied, they are perhaps sufficient 
to prevent people not in need of relief from remain- 
ing on works. I should, liowever, be inclined to add 
a rule that all able-bodied men and women not 
earning more than the minimum wage after six 
weeks on the work should be either dismissed from 
the work or put on a penal wage of half or two- 
thirds the minimum wage. 

94. The registration of rifal statistics is gener- 
ally in the hands of -village officers, but sometimes 
in the bands of station-house officers. 

96. The high mortality in the Wun District 
was undoubtedly due principally to cholera, dysen- 
tery, and diarrlirea, all of wliicL diseases were either 
caused or accelerated by the immoderate use of 
-wild herbs. 

96. Bad water no doubt caused or accelera- 
ted the diseases mentioned in the answer to the last 
question as the principal causes of the high rate 
of mortality. To improve and extend the watev- 
Bupply, wells were sunk and jbiras were dug in 
the beds of rivers and nalas. Permanganate of 
potash was used to disinfect wells where neces- 
sary and possible at intervals of three days. It is 
of course impossible to prevent the people at large 
from drinking foul water from nalas, rivers, and 
pools after heavy rain, - and it is to their folly in 
this respect that I principally attribute the heavy 
mortality. 

97. (o) Conservancy gangs were appointed to 
keep the camp and its surroundings clean ; water 
was disinfected and guarded. Endeavours were 
made to persuade the people to go to a fixed place 
for purposes of nature, but these were not wholly 
successfuh 

(6) Arrangements were similar to those on 
relief works, hut were more successful, the inmates 
being constantly under the eye of the Superin- 
• tendent. 

(c) No special measures were adopted beyond 
the disinfecting of the water-supply. 

I have already remarked on the sufficiency of 
these measures. 

They were supervised in the case of (o) by the 
Special Uivil Officer and the Medical Officer, in 
the case of (6) by the Superintendent of the poor- 
house and the Medical Officer in visiting charge, 
and in the case of (c) by the Village Officers in 
charge of the kitchen. Inspecting Officers devoted 
attention to them in all cases. 

98. Tes. I did not hear of any case of the sale 
of inferior or unwholesome grain, but a very large 
proportion of the grain consumed was, of course, 
f eo juari. 

99. To a considerable extent, {Tide answer to 
Question 95.) 

100. Yes. On this point I am able to speak 
with certainty. I will fii’st give my experience in 
the Basim District. My duties, general and special. 





kept me at Bisod for some time. This is a large 
village in the Basim Taluq, south of the Pain- 
gunga and near the border of the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. There -n’eve throe large \rorhs in the 
immediate vioinity of the village, a tank work, 
a road work, and a stone-hreaking work. There 
was a free kitchen in the town, and there was a 
poor-house. On my arrival I found that about 
85 per cent, of tho inmates of the poor-house were 
inhabitants of the Nizam’s Dominions. With 
the Deputy Commissioner’s sanction I closed the 
poor-house, making arrangements to send the in- 
habitants of the Nizam’s Dominions to Jaipur, 
over the border, where I understand what was 
known in that territory as a “ poor-house” was 
established. I found similarly that a very large 
proportion of tho recipients of relief at the kitchen 
were immigrants from tho Nazira’s Dominions. I 
drafted these immigrants likewise to J aipur. Large 
luirahors of immigrants on the works were not 
interferred with. 


To attempt to get rid of these immigrants by 
drafting them was a hopeless task. In many cases 
they fled from the jaglyas told off to escort them 
over the border and returned the next day. They 
hardly ever stayed away for more than two or three 
days.' Largo numbers flocked daily into Biisod in 
a moribund condition and died like flies. On going 
out in tho early morning I have seen corpses lying 
in the streets. At first I thought that there must 
ho some gross mismanagement somewhere, but 
found on inquiry that these bodies were those of 
immigrants who had arrived after tho closing of 
the kitchen in the eveninp;, and, lying down to 
sleep for tho night, had just died. It was im- 
possible to obviate lamentable occurrences of this 
nature. ^ Tho condition of these poor wretches was 
most pitiable. I sometimes went out in the even- 
ing to see whether I could find any new arrivals 
and always found them, sometimes in considerable 
numbers. I did what I could for them, just to 
keep body and soul together till tho next day, when 
they could bo admitted to the kitchen. One man 
offered to sell mo a youth of 16, his sou or youn"er 
brother, for E5, as a slave. “ 


Any attempt to draft those people back to the 
Nizam’s Dominions terrified them. On one occa- 
sion I ordered the Relief Naib-Tahsildar to make 
out a list of the immigrants in the kitchen, with a 
view of drafting them to Jaipur. He made out a 
list in tho afternoon, and I made arrangements to 
draft the pooplo next day, but in the eveniuo- they 
all disappeared, preferring, evidently, to trust to 
finding relief elsewhere in the Basim District rather 
than to be sent to tho “ poor-house ” at Jaipur I 
asked these people the reason of their unwilline- 
ness to he sent hack, and they told me that all that 
an applicant for relief got at the “poor-house” af 
Jaipur was a small mugfull of dry juari-not of 
much use to a morihuud person who had neither 
cooking pots nor fuel— and a hint that they wera 
not lyanted. The Jaipur “poor-house” was on y 
SIX miles from our border, and I niiioh regret tha^ 
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1 was not able to visit it. I was fully convmeed, 
however, from the inquiries which I made and 
from the persistency of the immigrants, that relief 
measures over the border were scandalously insuffi- 
cient. 

Jt is not possible to estimate, even approxim- 
ately, the proportion which the immigrants bore 
to the total number relieved. It was not easy to 
discover who were immigrants and who were not, 
as the immigrants sedulously strove to conceal their 
place of origin, fearing lest they should be sent 
back to the Nizam’s Dominions. I do not suppose 
that the proportion in the Risod poor-house was 
anything like a fair standard by which to calculate 
the proportion on works and in kitchens through- 
out the district, but I think that the proportion of 
immigrants on works near the border of the Nizam’s 
Dominions could not have been much less than 50 
per cent, A glance at the map will show that the 
Pusad Taluq was most likely to be unfavourably 
affected by immigration. But the immigrants by 
no means confined themselves to works near the 
''border. They were to be found at Sirpur and at 
Medsi, which latter place is some 30 miles from the 
border, j\Ir, Simpson in the Wun District even 
complained of the large numbers of immigrants 
who had traversed the Basim District, and it is a 
fact that many did so. 

I should estimat e the proportion in the Basim 
-District, very roughly, at 4o per cent, when the 
distress was really acute. I continually met immi- 
grants from the Nizam’s Dominions wandering 
aimlessly along the roads. 

I may mention that the lamentable state of 
affairs which I found at Risod existed after Mr. 
Prideaux had had a personal interview with the 
Taluqdar of the Parbani District, and had arranged 
for the drafting of a large number of the immi- 
grants, which drafting was actually carried out. 

is possible, therefore, that things were not at 
their worst when 1 was at Risod. 

101. I cannot give figures, as no separate 
record of vital statistics among immigrants was 
kc})t, but from what I have said in the last answer, 
and repeat here, that a large proportion of the 
immigrants just came over tlie border to die, it is 
evident that the mortality among immigrants must 
have been much higher than that among our own 
people, and that the total death-rate both in Wun 
and Basim must have been enormously increased 
by the death-rate among the immigrants. The 
proportion of immigrants was not, perhaps, so high 
in Wun as in Basim, as the di.strcss in the Sirpur- 
Tandur District, Nizam’s Dominions, was not, I 
understand, so severe as tliat in the Parbhani and 
Nander Districts, but the proportion was, none the 
less, very great. 

102. The very few orphans that there were 
in the Wun District were taken charge of by Mis- 
sionaries and by a few charitable private gentle- 
men. The Missionaries took the greater number. 

103 and 10-1. — No. 





lOdi (a). I cannot say wlietlier any special 
awangemcnts were made in the Wun District 
The proportion o£ the assumed consumption of the 
people ^Yas smaller in the Wnn District than else- 
where. Indeed, grain was exported from the Wun. 
District. I regret to say that I cannot give figures. 

105. Yea, employers of agpioultnral labour 
did complain that they experienced a diflicul ty in 
obtaining labourers owing to the attractions of 
relief-worlis. They principally had themselves to 
thank for this state of affairs, for they offered no 
more than the ordinary wage, which in the late 
season of high prices was not a living wage. 

106 (ct) and (6). No. 

107 (ff). Yes. 

(ft) I think that there is some tendency to sub- 
stitute a cash wage for a grain wage. 

If cash wages have risen at all, it is very little. 
Certainly not in proportion to the rise in prices. 

108. The Famine Code has been constantly 
modified by orders from Hyderabad, of which there 
wore two series — the Administrative and the Public 
Works Department. The constant issue of fresh 
orders made the management of famine relief very 
difficult. 


109. No. No. No. 

110. Some non-official agency was utilized 
with success. There is scope for its extension. I 
think that <?a?-pargana officers should bo compelled 
to work for Government in times of stress, in return 
for the permanent pension which they enjoy, and 
for which most of them do nothing. 

111. I am unable to do this for the Wun 
District. 


112, Yes, but I am sorry to say I am unable 
to suggest a remedy. 


Wun ; 

The 10th Jamtary 1901, 


W. HAIG, Captain, 
Offg. J)y^ Commr. 





E. P. Coloml). 


jiiwoet'S by JUctJov S’. S. Colomb, I.S.Q.t Deputy 
Coniniissionet'i Suldana^ to qtieations dvaion 
tip by the Famine Commission. 


1 and 2, General for the district and answered 
by Captain Plowden and Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Salamulla Hhan. 

3, [a) Thirty -three inches. 

(6) Thirteen inches 87 cents, or *37 per cent, of 
the average fall. 

(c) In September. 

Id) 1899 fall— 

Judo. July.' Atignot. 8epteia1)8r. Total. 

5-10 2-a6 l-5a 136 10 24 

Avernge fall . 6*32 9T 6‘6.4 6’22 

4i. There was no kharif harvest anywhere. A 
little kadbi was gathered in the Mehkar Talnq, hnt 
no grain. 

6. About 37 per cent, of the total district 
population depends exclusively bn agriculture as 
petty cultivators, and about 32 per cent, as 
labourers. 

6. I did not arrive in the district till the end 
of July 1900, and I cannot satisfactorily ascertain 
this, but it appenrs to have been a combination of 
both. 

7. As above, I cannot personally answer this, 
but I am informed that the facts were the scanty 
rainfall of 1899 followed by the failure of the crops; 
the abnormal rise in the prices of food-grains 
followed by the dullness of the labour market, 
and the rise in crime throughout the district. 

8. Test-works — 3 in number — were opened in 
September for stone-metal breaking and 1 in 
October in tank excavation, and the test was the 
task as prescribed in the local Code. 

9. The answer is in the negative all through. 

10. There was no programme ready at the com- 
mencement; eventually it settled down into large 
public works. 

11. The sequence was — 

(а) Test- works (September 1899). 

(б) Organisation of private charity (October 

1899). 

(c) Poor-houses (November 1899). 

(d) Kitchens on works. 

(e) Do. elsewhere (State). 

(/) Forest concessions gradually from 

September. 

12. («) A Special Relief Officer was appointed 
and under him worked 2 Special Relief Naib- 

Colpmb — 1 



Tahsildars in each taluq, and a total of 28 Circle 
InspectorSf This staff, constantly travelling and 
constantly reporting, worked exceedingly well, and 
the general condition of the people was thoroughly 
well known, and the village relief arrangements 
were excellently managed and controlled. The 
police also wore an observing and reporting body 
who did good work. 

(6) The members of the Taluq Boards were 
asked to watch this matl or, and in a few instances, 
it is said, that they did do so. 

(c) Committees W'oro formed in all the large 
villages and the towns in the district, and, on the 
whole, they appear to have worked loyally. 

13. Captain Plowdon has answered this for the 
district. 

14. Irrigation wells are possible in many parts 
of the district : the average depth of water on the 
cessation of the rains in ] 899 is reported to have 
been anything between 4 and 12 feat ; the answers 
to (o), (6) and (c) are all returned as in the 
affirmative. 

15. The test-works which were first undertaken 
were stone-breaking in the Town of Malkapur, 
Nandura, and Ohikhli-Bliankhed ; they were under 
the District Board, and were supervised by the 
Engineering staff of the Board. 

. ,16. Captain Plowden has answered this fully, 
and as iiti was on the spot and I was in England, 
it is merely useless repetition to re-write it. 

17. Reply as above. 

18 to 29. As above. 

30. Here I have read Captain Plowden’s reply, 
and I am of the same way of thinking. 

31. Captain Plowden has answered this for the 
district. 

32. The opinion I formed was that a system 
of payment by results would meet all require- 
ments, even in case of severe famine, if started in 
•4ime. In the Amraoti District, where I had three 
■months’ experience', as well as in Buldana, I found 
that many workers would not do more than the 
minimum task, and when remonstrated with, replied 
that we were obliged to pay them the minimum 
wage, and that sufficed them. I thought then, as 
I think now, that we were inclined to go beyond 
their needs, and that a little severity would lessen 
our numbers without increasing the death-rate. I 
believe we had many on our works who could 
well have supported themselves, and I give one 
instance which happened in August last — after I 
had come to the district. A woman died on the 
work at Hatni, leaving a small child, and the 
question was as to the disposal of that child. In 
the woman’s saH were found no less than 32 rupees. 

83. Has been answered for the district by 
Captain Plowden, 

34. Vide my answer to Question 31. In the- 
' Amraoti District, the male workers could afford to 
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employ barbers: The Camp baaars both tbore and 
hero exposed delicacies and luxuries for sale, and 
those not in small quantities. Packets of bidis, 
dried cocoanuts, sugar-candy, /?Mr, and in one 
inslance (at Amrapur) dried apricots, were for sale. 
Women's bangles were also freely sold, and I could 
not help thinking that our wage did more than save 
life, that is, that it was unduly liberal for the object 
wo had in view. The workers were . in excellent 
physical condition, and though large numbers of 
the women were in very ragged clothing, the flesh 
on their limhs and the health in their faces left 
nothing to he desired. That they saved is answered 
\»y the ahove and by the reply to Question 32. 
Copper coin returned freely to the banias : we re- 
purchased it from them. 

35. Answered for tho district by Captain 
Plowden. In my opinion, the one day of so-called 
rest is desirable. 

30. Tbo minimum wages is, I think, too high, 
in that wc found it was all so many were content 
with, and having earned tliafc, would work no more. 
I should ho inclined to lower it to 10 chattalcs, 
and I hy all means advocate a penal wage of 8 
chattaks*. Workers penally dealt with would 
quickly push out of penal wages. 

37, 38, 3D and 40. Answered for the district hy 
Captain Plowden. 

41. I was not in India at this timo. Captain 
Plowden has extracted the answer for tlic district. 

42. Answered by Captain Plowden for tho dis- 
tiict. 

43. Answered hy Captain Plowden for the dis- 
trict, and I concur. 

44. No. 


45, 40, 47 and 48. Answered hy Captain 
Plowden for the district. 

But I should like to add that I consider the 
system of general provincial or even district 
changes of wages a wrong one. One whole district 
may bo ready for a change in wages, while the 
next is not, or ono district work may ho so ready, 
while another is not. Our system has been a 
general ebango at one and tho same timo. I should 
like to sec tlicso introduced work by work or ac- 
cording to the recommendation of tho district head. 

61. Answered by Captain Plowden for the dis- 
trict. 


53. The smoll village woi'k proper did not 
commence in this district until tho middle of 
August. Previous to that, and just bofoi’o tlio 
rams should havo come, in order to attract culti- 
vators of land and others back to thoir villages 
from tho largo Public Works Department works, a 
system was dovisod by my predecessor as uudor. 

Buell persons wore divided into 3 classes, desig- 
nated rospcotively B, 0 and D Lists. 


" ..uiu jjtvc'u a pi’oieraoiy i 

hand to engage m what work they would iu or n 
their villages, work that would ho of somo utili 
and any one offering was aoceptod on such work, 
providing his own tools, etc. 



C List . — Poor cultiraiors wliose means were 
insufficient to ’ keep themselves while preparing 
their land for the crop were, so long as the land 
preparation was in progress, entered on this list. 

D List . — Cultivators who required labour in 
preparing their laud, but who were too poor to pay 
for it, applied to the patel for such labour as they 
required, and it was furnished, the daily wages 
being defrayed half hy Government and half by 
him who required the labour. 

In each of these cases the payment was in 
grain, the wage corresponding to that of the large 
works, the labourer being given a ticket, coloured 
according to his class, on selected grain dealers. 

0 list was beneficial ; D list was not, as the 
labourers provided seldom did a good day’s work, 
and the employers complained a good deal. But 
this scheme was not approved of by the Commis- 
sioner, and gave way in the middle of August to 
regularly selected village works at central places, 
BO many villages only being allowed to furnish the 
labourers for each work, the villages being within 
a distance of miles from the work, and no one 
being taken without a permit from the patel of 
his village. 

63. The class of works both under the former 
and the latter system included village road 
approaches, improving village roads, deepening 
old tanks, digging drains to roads in villages, 
short new roads, carryin g broken stone-metal from 
camps to the road side. 

64. '. None were conducted under the Public 
Works Department : the old system was entirely 
in the hands of the patels ; the more regular system 
was under Civil agency, there being trained time- 
keepers and work agents on each whose work 
was supemsed hy the District Board Overseers and 
the Taluq Officers and Deputy Commissioner. 
There was, in the latter, no non-official agency, 

65. Not applicable. 

66. Under the latter system, a task was in- 
sisted on— the task at the time in force on Public 
Works Department works, and the scale of w.ages 
accorded ■with those on the large works, being 
gradually lowered as agricultural prospects im- 
proved. All comers from the circle and block 
were admitted when provided with a certificate 
from their patels showing that they were residents 
of a village within the circle or block. 

6S. There was only one instance of a large 
and a small work adjoining one another : the 
di^tnncc between them was about miles, and 
neither drew labourers away from the other. 

50. In the earlier stages of famine, I formed 
the opinion that small village works should be 
restricted, but that as the time drew near for agri- 
enitnral operations to commence the extension 
of small village works is desirable. ^ My reasons for 
thus Ihiukiiig arc that if these village works are 





confined to bloclfs or circles, the people are drawn 
to their houses at a time when their presence there 
is necessary and in every way desirable, while there 
is actual labour on the spot for those desirous of 
emidoying it. The people are in their own homes, 
are better Imused against the rain, and, being among 
life-long intimates, are probably better able to help 
one another. From about the middle of May on- 
wards, I am strongly in favour of encouraging' the 
village work and discouraging the large work. 

60. There are no such tribes in the Fuldana 
District. 

61. No forest or fodder works were opened. 

62. Unless nursing mothers are included among 
the able-bodied, the answer to this question is 
in tbo negative. Nursing mothers, who were a 
most troublesome class to deal with, were em- 
ployed in field weeding in the ricinity of large 
works, to the kitchens of which they belonged, in 
the early rains. They were told off by the Camp 
Civil Officers to the village patel and allotted by 
the latter to field owners, and their work was not 
satisfactory. Those for whom thoy worked com- 
plained much against them for general inefficiency. 

63. No special measures wore taken. 

64!. Vl'o only possess such classes in the own 
of Deulgaon llaja in tho extreme south of the 
district on the Uoglai border, and only a few 
hundreds of them — weavers. As I did not assume 
charge of tho district till tho end of July, I am 
unable to personally answer this question. No 
doubt Captain Plowden — my Assistant — Las done 
so ; he was here all tho year. 

66. No answer required. 

66. No special measures were taken. The only 
forest whoro there avo reserves of grass were water- 
less, and so useless as centres for cattle. These 
can, at a not very large expense, be provided with 
tanks which will ensure a large number of cattlo. 
Thore is grazing for something like 20,000 head 
being preserved. 

67. Tho answer is no. 


68 to 81. All tho matter contained in these 
questions was arranged for and in working order 
many months before I assumed charge of the 
district by Khan Bahadur Nawab Mohomed 
Salamulla Khan, the Special Belief Officer in 
consultation with tho then Deputy Commissioner 
and he has supplied the full information. ’ 


04. in this distrioti thoro 'Wiis no oxpvessc 
suspension: lists wore prepared in Maroli— on 
of those able, and one of those unable, to nav b 
each villago-by tho village officials, and the® 
m i® ohcolced by Mimsarims aud some b 
rabsildars, and thore was a kind of an imnlie 
Buspcnsion till oach case could be enquired int( 
ihcBO enqumos commenced in August aud are sti 
going on. Up to date (16th January 1001) — 

(a) Bupees 8,4i5,008 have been suspended. 
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(5) Enpees 2,851 have been remitted. 

83. Suspensions and remissions are not based 
on crop failure solely : the general capacity of 
the individual to pay is very largely taken into 
account, and in tbe ratber numerous class of cases 
in which Khatedars have disappeared leaving 
neither traces nor heirs, remission is recommended. 
All suspension and remission cases are rather 
searchingly enquired into by the Tahsildars, and 
the results, with recommendations, sent to me for 
my orders. 

84;. See the answer to Question No. 83. 

85. We have none such in this district. 

86. We have not yet been far enough to 
pidge, but I believe that many well-to-do persons 
hung back from payment in the hope and belief 
that they might eventually escape, and that their 
example was followed and the results watched by 
many who were nearly as well able to pay. I am 
of opinion that the people in this district are being 
lightly dealt with in this matter, and that, though 
the large majority of arrears are as yet but provi- 
sionally suspended, when the cases involved therein 
have been individually dealt with, ample relief will 
liave been given. From the nature of the enquiries 
now being held, I believe that all fit subjects for 
relief will have been reached. 

‘"87.- Answered for the district by Captain 
Plowden. 

88. Answered for the district by Oapta n 
Plowden, and I concur, and add that I always 
hold the opinion that the admissions to our 
State kitchens were too free. The children flowed in 
in shoals — something like 85 per cent, of those 
fed in those kitchens were children below 10 years 
of age — and wo were obliged to accept them. I 
would have a very strict admission test for child- 
admission. 

89. Answered by Captain Plowden and Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mahomed Salamulla Khan for 

' the district. 

90. I was not in tbe district early enough 
to reply to this personally, hut I think the answer 
must he that they were so. I have said I considered 
the wages attractive in that their purchasing 
power was largo, and we were so ready to relieve 
ail coiners in the very numerous ways in which 
relief was offered, that I think wo have weakened 
tlic self-reliance of the people, and that in numbers 
has been swallowed up the old feeling of pride pre- 
venting the acceptance of relief. The lbOG-97 
famine prepared the people for this and the change 
has since then soaked in. 

01. Answered by C.aptain Plowden and Khan 
Bahadur Mawah Mahomed Salamulla Khan from 
personal knowledge for tlie district. 

02. No, I do not. I think they should he 
I’lnsh* more severe, say by piece-working and an 

on the completion of the task. I am 





sure that in the district the vrorhers were overcon- 
sidered, and that this tended to swell their numbers. 
The district policy had been to, as far as possible, 
stop all fining and all penal dealing with the ^ 
workers. The fact must have been apparent to 
the people and iiave rendered our works more 
popular. Workers came late, earned their mini- 
mum wage, and then knocked ofi. 

93. If there could he an inter-district and 
an in’ter-provinciiil and inter-state co-operative 
system of drafting, then I think selection for ad- 
mission is just possible, a certificate from the patel 
being the teat of eligibility. But in districts such 
as Buldana, bordering on the Moglai, to ensure the 
selection in labour and inter-state drafting working 
smoothly, equality in the management of the relief- 
works by each side is necessary. 

Extra-Buldana and Bombay immigrants showed 
no relnctance to disclose their place of origin: 
Moglai immigrants did all they could to conceal 
Iheii's; and the inference I drew therefrom was 
that in our own and the Bombay districts, relief 
was satisfactory and sufficient; in the Moglai it 
^Yas not. 

91.. Answered by Captain Plow-den for the 
district. 

96. The higliwater mark of district mor- 
tality was for the week ^_ending August 4th, 1900, 
when it rose to 12‘7 per thousand. I liave dis- ' 
cussed the question with the Civil Surgeon and 
with non-official natives, and I believe exposure 
to inclement^ weather and the consumption of 
•* jungle-Bliaji” has as 'much to say to these high 
mortalities as anything else. I am borne out in the 
latter by the fact that, when young, these wild 
vegetables do little harm : by the middle of July 
they are old and very strong. The death-rate 
quoted is, in fact, the rate for the w-eek ending 
July 28th, when the country was sodden with rain. 

96. The Civil Surgeon considers that the drink- 
ing of standing and stagnant rain water is a 
cause of increased mortality. Before and up to 
the commencement of the rains, jhiras and new 
wells wex-e sunk, and existing ones were cleaned 
and deepened; after the rains broke, water was 
available almost everywhere, but impure watei-, 
and the low-castes especially used this ; Potassium 
permanganate w-as very freely used throughout the 
district — by the Medical Officers three or four 
times a week on famine works, by the vaccination 
staff three or four times a month in villages; and 
in the wet weather when cholera might. have been 
expected, the district was singulai-ly free from it. 
Indeed, from this I have ever known it to be, and 
our works were, unaffected. 

97. Sanitary arrangements on works and at 
poor-houses were in charge of a Hospital As- 
sistant doing duty at each, under whom a 
Bpeoial conservancy establishment worked. The 
establishment employed was generally suflioient 
to keep the camj) and poor-house and their 
Gxxvivotis clonB and in sanitary ordor. Sweepings 



from camps and poor-lionses were daily removed to 
a distance, and either buried or used as manure in 
fields. Por purposes of nature, trenches to leeAvard 
and at distances were dug on the dry-earth system, 
with low-caste relief workers in charge: there were 
urinals on the works themselves. Plags marked 
the boundaries beyond which calls of nature must 
be obeyed, and chowkidars guarded the ground. 
Disinfectants were freely used and sulphur biumt 
where necessary. Cholera huts were available on 
all works, and the Civil Surgeon considers that the 
sanitary arrangements were “on the whole ample 
and good.” 

These remarks apply also to kitchens on works. 
In state kitchens no residence was allowed : those 
'on the register only collected long enough to receive 
their food, and then departed, and the village 
Mahars were found sufficient to deal with the 
sanitation under the patels. 

98. The grain shops on the works were regularly 
inspected by the Hospital Assistants on those 
works, and resulted in the supply of grain of very 
good quality. 

99. Khan Bahadur Nawab Mahomed Sala- 
mulla Khan informs me that he has fully answered 
this question and has also supplied Captain Plowden 
with details for the same. 

100. I cannot speak from personal experiencej 
ns my Buldana acquaitanoo with tho famine only 
dates from tho close of July 1900, but Captain 
I’lowdon and Khan Bahadur Nawab Mahomed 
Salamulla Khan have dealt with the question 
from personal knowledge. 

101 As above: Captain Plowden has answered 
for the district, and I believe his answer to contain 
facts. As above stated, Moglai subjects concealed 
their State, naming Borar villages ns their homes. 
Tho falsity of their statements was proved in the 
villages they named. Artifice once or twice brought 
forward the then Moglai subjects on a work. 

102. Captain Plowden has answered this for 
the district; but I should like to ndd that he 
had some 19 orphans from the Moglai, and I have 
failed to get the Moglai authorities to tell me what 
they wishwl done with them— failed for over two 
months. 1 am now handing over the undisposed 
of ones to the .Scotch Mission at Jalna. Friends, 
caste peojdc, and even parents of the remainder, 
took them over. 

lO.'J. I lipvc no suggestion to make : I think 
tho rdijoots Cover all tliat is necessary, and I do 
not know enough about tho management of the 
Fund t'V fay anythin":. 





105. There were a few complaints of this, but 
they were very local, and were at once remedied 
by a lowering of the wage on the adjacent work. 

106. The answers supplied by the Tabsildars 
to both portions of this question ace in the negatiTe. 
As regards (a) I believe they are correct; as regards 
(&') I think they are wrong. My experience of this 
district dates back to the close of 1895, and I know 
from observation that since that time there has been 
a considerable increase in the following crops 

1. Indian corn, I 3. Dry crop rice, 

2. Bajri, I 4/. Sweet potato, 

and there has been a corresponding increase in the 
consumption especially of rice.. Captain Plowden 
has supplied the district figure. 

107. Payment of wages in grain still continues, 
and there is no tendency to pay in cash. 

108. Captain Plowden has replied to this with 
an almost full experience of the famine. The 
departures, as I experienced them, were not such 
as to call for comment. 

109. Captain Plowden has supplied the answer 
for the district. I preferred’ the non-military 
man to the samples of the military whom we had, 
as in oar own offices we have good material 
for all the minor posts, up to Belief Naib-Tahasil- 
dars : above that I should prefer the Staff Corps 
Officer. 


110. Captain Plowden has answered this for 
the district. 


111. Captain Plowden, who was here till the 
end of July and who was able to personally note 
all these points, has fairly fully discussed this 
in a way in which I, with little or no personal 
experience, could do. But what he says of the 
Ohikbli Taluq is equally applicable to the Malka- 
pur and Mehkar taluqs. 

112. I agree in every word Captain Plowden 
has said on this matter. I should have replied 
in the same strain had I not seen his reply. One 
thing be has omitted— -perhaps he never heard 
it — the soliciting of women by the camp staff drove 
away many families from our works and acted as a 
bar to many other famihes coming on from a 
knowledge of what was in store for their women- 
folk. Human nature is human nature, and no 
remedy can be devised which would utterly put a 
period to conduct of this kind. 


I have written my replies under great disad- 
vantages. Since the 7th instant my wife has been 
strong fever and complications, the 
Civil Surgeon pronouncing her dangerously ill,” 
and I have been alone in attending on her both 
night and day, and my work has been done in the 

therefore, that shortcomings 
« ill he set down to the above. 


Buluaxa : 
The Janvary 1901. 


B. P, COIiOMB, 

Tipputy Cvintnissionev, 
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Itr. F. Eorsbrugli, I.S.C. 


Answers by Captain 25. P. JB.OJRSBB'UQSf 
LS.G., Bepniy Commissioner, Amraoti Vis- 
Met, to questions draion up by the JFamine 
Commission. 


1. (a) Prospects excellent. 

(6) Preceding two years aljove the average. 

2. (a) Yes. 

8. (a) About 3 1 inches. 

(6) 13*10, deficit of about 20 inches. 

(c) September 1899. 

{d) At first general, subsequently fitful, and 
at last absolute failure. 

4. Inappreciable. 

6. (a) 27-4. 

(b) 41*7 iudging by last Census. 

6. Both. 

7. The youug crops just above the ground 
were obviously withering for want of rain, and also 
some crops which had been sown did not germinate, 
and therefore the ordinary labour procurable in 
connection with cultivation of these crops was not 
available for the working population, who are 
dependent on this source of occupation for subsis- 
tence in ordinary years. 

8. The opening of test-works on task wages 
to discover if further measures were necessary. 
The distance test was strictly applied in initial 
stages. When it was discovered that these test- 
works began to fill, famine was declared, 

9. (a) There was no preparation for famine. 
There had been a mild famine three years pre- 
viously, and for this reason possibly a famime 
programme, although under consideration, was not 
ready. 

11. (1) Test-works and poor-houses, also 
organisation of private charity in towns, combined 
with the opening of Government forests to free 
grazing and collection of firewood and head-loads 
of grass as far as possible. 

(2) liitehens on all famine relief works proper, 
i.e., after famine was declared. 

(3) Village kitchens, in the second stage of the 
famine, i.e., when workers were induced to return 
to their villages on account of approaching monsoon, 
md which were continued up to the end of the 
lamine. 

12. The Deputy Commissioner, assisted by 
the native officers under him, toured continually 
from the commencement about the district, and 
gave their personal attention to these matters — (a), 
(6)» to) and (d),and additions were made from time 
to time in the native staff as the intensity of distress 
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increased. No distinct special system was institu- 
ted beyond that of constant inspection and super- 
vision by qualified oflELcers throughout the district 
in the local areas allotted to them. 

13. Always to eligible applicants. Every 
facility throughout the famine was afforded to all 
eligible applicants for obtaining loans-from Govern- 
ment on easy terms of repayment under the “ Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Act ” and the “ Land Improve- 
ment Loan Act. ” In all cases recoverable, by 
instalments in future years, wholly. 

14. Yes, in many places. There are too few 
wells by far in the district, to which a large 
addition was made by the District Board during the 
famine, but very many more are required. Average 
depth of sub-soil water was not ascertained, but it 
was lower than it had ever been known before. 

Rupees 40,795 were advanced to cultivators for 
the construction of wells, the result of which was — 

(ffl) A very small area of laud was irrigated in 
Morsi Taluq, on which “baldi” and 
“ wheat ” were successfully grown, and 
successively, owing to the large number 
of wells in that taluq, and to the propor- 
tionately high level of the sub-soils 
water in that locality. 

{b) Many of the wells dug are undoubtedly a 
permanent improvement. 

(o) As a temporary measure the digging of 
wells afforded a small amount of labour 
only, as this kind of work can only be 
performed by certain classes of people. 

15. Excavation of tanks, digging of wlls, 
addition of earthwork to Public Works roads. 
These were under the District Board, and were 
supervised by that Board and the Deputy Com- 
missioner and staff. 

f 

16. The task for adult males exacted on 
test-works were equal to an able-bodied man’s full 
day’s work, and not less, without any reference to 
previous occupation, but females were required to 
do only the equivalent of female labourer’s dally 
work. 

17. Payment was made in as strict propor- 
tion to results as possible. There was no fixed 
maximum and minimum wage. One rest day was 
allowed in a week, and dependants of workers were 
not taken into consideration. Payment was made 
for actual work done. 

IS. The continued drought, the absolute 
failure of all the crops, and the constant rush of all 
agricultural labourers towards the Government 
relief test-works. 

19. Large public works. 

20. Under dual control of .the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district and the Executive 
Engineer. There was no delay in opening these 
works, no difficulty whatever about supervising 
the establishment, as this had all been previously 
arranged for, and. except in a very few. instances in 




wliicli the rapidly increasing demand was more than 
the Public Works Department could supply to a 
day, tools and plant were available. 

21. Yes. Each charge provided for 2,800 
workers. That number was occasionally exceeded, 
but only temporarily, and then arrangements were 
made to form another charge at that particular 
work, or the excess workers were drafted to another 
work. 

22. Yes. The establishment of a charge was 
as follows. 


Eor every 2,800 workers, equal to 66 gangs— 
2 Cashiers . . "I Under the - Civil 

2 Pay clerks . . ^ Officer in charge 

} of the work. 


14 Time-keepers 
2 Work agents 
1 Lower Subordinate 




Under the Public 
Works Depart- 
ment Sub-Over- 
seer of the work. 


This was amended by the Pamine Order No. 
XI and then the establishment was as follows. 


Por a relief work of 6,600 workers, the total 
number on which, including dependants, 
was from 6,000 to 7,000 workers — 

(a) 1 Civil Officer on E60 to B76 per 

month. 


(6) 1 Camp Overseer, Upper or Lower Sub- 
ordinate. 

1 Lower Subordinate. 

(o) 4 Work Agents on B36 to B60 each 
per month. 

(d) 20 Time-keepers on BIO to B16 each 

per month. 

(e) 4 Store-keepers on BIO to B15 each per 

month. 


(/) 1 Cashier on E35 per month. 

{g) 10 Pay clerks on B15 to B20 each per 
month. 

If the number of workers exceeded 5, 600 — 

1 Assistant Civil Officer on B35 per 
month for every additional 2,800 
workers ; 

1 Lower Subordinate on B36 per month 
for every additional 2,800'workers ; 

and the Camp Overseer was in such a case an 
Upper Subordinate. Arrangements were previ- 
ously made by the Public Works Department with 
the Porest Department to supply the workers with 
huts made of bamboo-matting; sanitary trenches 
were dug ; where wells did not exist they were dug 
and efficiently protected from pollution ; a bazar 
for the sale of food was established on the work ; a 
temporary hospital was erected on all works, and 
a special Hospital Assistant placed in charge with 
a suitable supply of medicines and other Hospital 
requirements. 

23. No body was refused work who would 
submit to the labour best. There was no system 
of selection. No disianee test could be insisted upon 
owing to the existing provisions of the Pamine 





Code (Section 67). Eesidence on tte work wag- 
compulsory for those whose homes irere too remote 
from the work to admit of their- returning home 
in the evening. Promiscuous camping in the vicin- 
ity of the work was not permitted. 

24. This is a very difficult question, and I 
am afraid I cannot give a very satisfactory reply. 

So much depends on — 

(e) the intensity of the famine, and 

(6) the density of the population 
in the particular area to be served. People have 
been known to come 20 miles to a work in the 
district, but people were able to find work nearer 
their homes than that, and people who did come 
such long distances to a work were generally 
drafted back to works nearer their homes. 

26. No. In the matters of actual construction 
of camps, allotment to and measurement of work 
done by relief workers, and the imposition of fines 
for short work. 

26. There was a Civil Officer for every charge 
generally. 

Generally an intelligent and well-educated 
native officer of the superior clerk-class in a District 
Office ; he received B60 per mensem ; and his 
position on a work was considered to be on a level 
with the local Public "Works Department representa- 
tive. The Civil Officer was in possession of full 
authority to satisfy himself at any time as to the 
correct and punctual measurement of work done. 
He had however nothing to do with the prescrib- 
ing of tasks, which matter was entirly in the bands 
of the Public Works Department. 

27. No such local conditions were met with. 

28. The following was the constitution of 
gangs on works in the district. The unit of organi- 
zation on relief camp was a gang of 60 workers, 
with sub-gangs varying in numbers according to 
requirements on different works. 

Arrangements for village and family gangs were 
always made when possible, and with considerable 
satisfaction to the people themselves. 
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29. Tlie following was the classification of 
labourers and scale of wage adopted : — 
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The scale was somewhat modified from time to 
time bj Famine Orders, and at the close of the 
famine the above table stood thus : — 
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30. Yes. , Generally speaking a wage of half 
an anna less than that given to a man will suffice 
for a woman, provided she be not a nursing mother 
or in an advanced stage of pregnancy. This 
distinction should not lead to any difficulty. I 
have never heard that any difficulty was experi- 
enced. 

From a financial point of view, however, work 
done at this wage was a loss to Government. 

81. Yes. 

82. Yes. 

33. The provisions of the Berar Famine 
Code, Appendix V, Table IX, were adhered to. 







































Trisk? wro invariahlv' crriflnnlcil nreonlinj: to tti*' 
i-hiK? of workers a« sliown heloir : — 


Tnllc yn. ly. 





Allowance was made for tlie distance travelled ' 
to the work and the condition in which, workers 
arrived on the work. Subsequent changes of the 
task in the direction of severity were resorted to 
when it was found with what ease the task could 
he performed, and with a view to drive away from 
the works persons who were not in need of famine 
relief. This was found necessary with reference to 
all classes. 

3dij. The scale was quite adequate, if anything 
somewhat liberal. This is gathered from the 
fact thut relief workers improved in condition 
rapidly after they came on to the works, i. c., those 
who really required famine relief. There is no 
evidence as to the saving of money by workers. 
Copper returned freely to the banias on the works. 

85. Except at the commencement and near 
the close of the famine a rest-day wage was given. 

I believe that this is the best practice to adopt. 

36. My experience leads me to consider that 
the minimum wage is too high, as proved by 
the very large number of workers who preferred to 
do au incomplete task and draw the minimum 
wage. I am also of opinion that fines for short 
■work should be continued down to the penal wage 
and at the discretion of the officers in enarge of the 
works. 

37. Yes. The penal wage never became the 
wage generally earned. 

38. Daily payments were made. 

39. Daily. 

40. Payment was made by the cashier or 
pay clerk in presence of the Civil Officer to the 
heads of sub-gangs, to whom were handed bags 
containing the wages in copper of their respective 
sub-gangs. 

The letter and number of each sub-gang was 
marked on each bag-, which was returned to the 
Civil Officer or his clerk after payment had been 
made. The Civil Officer was invariably present 
during payment to hear complaints, if any. 

I prefer, this method to any other as being most 
expeditious. 

-41^ I am not in a position to give the in- 
formation required, all muster rolls, etc., having 
been forwarded to the Public "Works Department. 

42. No such system "vras adopted. 

43. The maximum wage varied nt the com- 
mencement from the grain equivalent of 20 
chiittaks to 10 ebattaks. 

All non-working children of relief workers were 
fed gratuitously daily at kitchens opened for the 
purpose on all relief-works. Weakly persons inca- 
pable of performing a full task, but able to do 
some work, were formed into “ infirm gangs ” and 
treated with every consideration, and supplied with 
food in the kitchens. In my opinion this is a 
matter in which no definite rules can be laid down, 
and I consider that the disposal of each individual 
case of the kind must be left to be dealt- with at 



the dhcretinn of the Civil OfPiMr in nhan'O, Jt h 
impoFsiblc to exael, any parfcieiihir taak from really 
infirm peifions hut ^vlio mubfcheff'fi, Afinltrhj' 
pendants of HorkerB ineapablo of afiy v/ork v/ere 
also fed in the kitclir-n, and tlie prirujiplo adopt/aj. 
was to exact, if possible, work frooj tbo«e who 
could do it, in return for the food given. 

4f. Ko contraetojK were employed. 

43. JliJstcr rolls were kept up daily. 

40. Under the authority of the liepnty 
Comrnis-ioner. Prieer> v/erc based solely on the 
price of jrjori. Sm-ill variations in pri^y;?; vowe not 
neglected. 



61. Yes ; tlirouglioufc the district. People 
Trere drafted to other works nearer to their homes 
vhfii considered desirable, and nerly all were 
drafted to, or near, their homes at the approach of 
the monsoon. Some preferred to remain on the 
few selected large works which w’crc kept open 
after the break of the monsoon. Transfers from 
large to small works were timely and successfully 
canied out. 

62. They took the place of most of the largo 
works opened in the dry season. They allorded 
relief to workers in the wet weather close to their 
homes. 

63. Village works of public utility, such as 
the digging of dmins, diversion of nullahs, dig* 
ging of wells, repairs to tanks, cutting cactus, in 
fact the general improvement of village sanitation. 

64i. They were conducted under the super- 
vision of Civil agency only by direct arrangement 
through native oflicers, including village patois 
and patwaris, at the disposal of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

55. This was not done. 

66. Tasks could not he allotted in village 
works. Tl:e Famine Code system as periodically 
amended by Local Government circulars was fol- 
lowed, so far as wage scale was concerned, as far as 
possible. All classes were given work who really 
required it. 

67. No such system was tried. 

68. This was not noticed. 

69. Yes. A great deal might ho done for 
villages in a famine, on tlic lines indicated in the 
answer to Question No. 53. Uly reasons for saying 
so are derived from observation of improvement in 
the sanitation of villages during the recent fnmine, 
where village works were maintained. For instance, 
the digging of deep drains throughout a village 
during the ruins has a most henedcidl ell'cct. 

60. Gonds only, and very few of them. 
Special arrangements were made for them in con- 
sultation with the Forest Department. They availed 
themselves very readily of any form of relief offered 
to them, and measures taken were quite succei'sful. 

61. Not in this district, hut the fodder works 
in other districts proved most useful in this. 
Imported fodder was readily bought up from Gov- 
ernment at cost rates. 

62. No. 

63. No. This was not found to be ncocssary. 

6di. No. This was not noticed. 

66. Yes. Measures were taken in certain 
localities to prevent mortality amongst cattle by 
importing fodder from Government forests and 
selling it at cost price. 

67. Yes. And with a considerable amount of 
Eucoess. 

08. (a) In kitchens attached to all public 
works. 



(B) In IcitcLehs attaclied to all puHio worTsa, 
cooked food vras issued daily to dependants, in 
addition to which a grain dole was issued to such 
dependants as could riot attend at the kitchens. 

69. A system of State kitchens selected on 
the grounds of its being more far-reaching, ;the 
relief easily obtainable, and the systeiri comes more 
under control than any other yet tried. Moreover, 
as a rule only persons who are really in need of 
famine relief will avail themselves of this form of 
relief. 

70. No ; and no special tests were applied. 

71. There were 36 poor-houses. Some were 
opened at the very commencement of distress; 
others were opened from time to time as the distress 
increased. Principally low-caste people incapable 
of working for a wage frequented them. The high- 
est number at any one time in Government poor- 
houses was 2,818. 

72. Yes. People were not sent to poor-house 
from relief-works because they refused to work 
as a punishment. 

73. Yes, continually. 

74 {a) Before rains, 6. 

(B) After rains broke, 120. 

A kitchen was supposed to serve a radius of 
three miles. 

73. The ration provided was at first equal to 
9 chattaks of dry grain, afterwards reduced to 
8^ chattaks. Bice was most often used, and when 
the ration was cooked it became 27 to 29 chattaks. 
The total ration included a small quantity of dhal, 
salt, oil and chillies. Eood was usually distributed 
once a day at noon. Becipieuts were permitted to 
eat their food at the kitchen or remove it to their 
homes, as they preferred. The time for distribut- 
ing food was not systematically varied. 

76. No, but civil kitcbens were generally opened 
near village relief-works. Perons asking for relief 
at kitchens, but capable of working, could then be 
referred to the relief-work where they could earn 
a W'age. 

77. Admission was restricted. The qualification 
for admission was generally inability to earn a daily 
wage. 

Wanderers or travellers in need were helped on 
with a day’s food. 

74. Twelve chattaks of juari for an adult {vide 
Section 102 of the Revised Pamine .Code and 
Famine Order No. XV, Administrative Series). It 
was in special cases varied to meet the case of 
sickness and weakness, t.e., sick people and many 
weak ones were treated as hospital patients. 

73. The staff working under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, consisting of Circle Inspectors, of which 
there were 8 in each taluq. They were super- 
vised by Special llidief Naib-Tahsildars— two to 
each taluq or 8 to the district. The work of these 
special officers was supervised by Taluq Officers 
and Tahsildars, under the general supervision of 
the Deputy Commissioner. 




Munsarims, of which there wcfa three to each 
taluq, were utilized as famine Circle Inspectors, 
and they were included in the 8 for each taluq. 

Recipients of gratuitous relief were inspected 
as often as possible, the staff being on tour conti- 
nuously, but no fixed number of inspections was 
laid down, being deemed to be unnecessary. 

No Special Relief Tahsildars were employed. 
Permanent Tabsildars, by deputing a considerable 
amount of their routine duties to their permanent 
Naibs, were able to more about continually in their 
respective taluqs on inspection duty. 

The work rendered by the district staff under 
me in this respect was extremely meritorious, and 
they undoubtedly saved many lives. Their work 
of caurse is noticed elsewhere. No assistance from 
outside the district was asked for and none given. 

70. (ff) In grain. 

Generally daily, but sometimes weekly. 

(e) Generally at the village Obawdi, but in 
special cases, as parda-nashin women 
and sick people, at the homes of the 
recipients. 

77. To none. 

•/S. Prom the beat class obtainable in each 
case. 'J’here was no difliculty on ibis point. 
Cooked food was reluctantly taken or refused during 
the latter stage of the famine only, when cooked 
food was offered in lieu of, and equal to, cash wage 
to gauge the real distress as agriculturil operations 
rccomincneed at the head of the monsoon. Those 
who refused cooked food thou belonged to all 
classes. 

79. Government village oflicer.s, supervised 
by tlie staff under the Deputy Commissioner. Also 
by some of the members of the Taluq Boards suffi- 

} ciently energetic to take an active interest in the 
matter, but this cannot be said to have been the 
ease with the majority of Taluq Board Members. 

Kitchen accounts at inspections by members of 
the district staff wore checked and compared with 
gr.un dealers’ accounts and bazar prices. 

80. Yes, in the Cbandur Taluq only. Por 
all classes in need of such relief. Admission to 
their benefit was regulated by local olficers and 
members of the Taluq Board, who after enquiry 
issued tickets to those seeking for his form of relief, 
authorizing them to receive grain at a reasonable 
rate at one of the appointed grain shops. This form 
of relief was much appreciated. It cost, in the 
only laluq where it was adopted, R7d,000, which 
gave relief to a daily average of persons amounting 
to 30,000 for 3 months and 20 days. 

SI. Th« cheap grain shops in the Chandur 
Taluq nny have affected general prices, but they 
did not in any way discourage the importation of 
•_riin. 

•^2, 83, S-1, So ni.d SO. Information on thrso 

t .h.'s ir not M-t rnaikihle. 
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B7. The number at no time exceeded 15 per 
cent. 

P8. I imvo formed no such opinion one way or 
the other. 

80. The following table taken for the month 
of 'May, when the famine was at its height, will 
show the classes to whom relief was given on 
relief works and the percentage of each class on 
total number of relief* workers : — 

K imhis (or ryots) . . . . 1 0'7 

Mnlmr>* • . • ... 55*2 

Mntioincdans . . . • • 3*‘l; 

Others 

00. I have no experienco of former famines. 

91. Actual facts have not come to my notice, 
hut from casual enquiry and ol)Scrvation, I 
am of opinion that soinn pooplo did avail them- 
selves of famine, relief which they could have done 
without. 

1'2. No. The necessity for certain modifi- 
c.aUona was clearly indicated during the recent 
famine. 

00. lly placing more power in the hands of 
Civil Otlieors in immediate charge of relief-works, 
and hy modifying seel ion G7 cC iho Berav Tramine 
Cotlo, so that the said Civil Oflicers may have it in 
their power, without reference to any one, to refuse 
admission on a work to any one who, from informa- 
tion the Civil Oflicer may be in possession of, or 
for any other good and obvious cause, ho may he 
convinced that the applicant for relief is not in 
acitial need of such relief. 

.•V ccitificalo from the patcl (or other respon- 
sible person! of the village from which the appli- 
cant hails would he of considerable assistance in * 
deciding (ho question. Tin's is a matter that in 
my opinion requires very careful consideration at 
the time of revising the j)rcsciit Pamine Code. 

0-1. The system which is in vogue in ordi- 
nary times, the patcl reporting deaths within the 
confines of his village (and in which the work may 
he situated). This may he checked with special 
returns supplied hy Civil 0 dicers on works, who 
suhinit regular diaries and returns. 

05. The highest point that the death-rate 
roso to was 11’3. This was in the month of July, 
and w.as to a gre.-tl c.Ktcnt attributable to tho injudi- 
cious consumption of rank vcgotahles such ns 
“ tarola bhnji. ” T'ho majority of deaths were 
caused hy bowel complaints, insufliciency of food 
in cold and wet weather in many cases doubtless 
rendered persons more suscej)liblo to di.sc.iso than 
if they had been able to obtain as much food as 
they were in tho habit of consuming, Imt it cannot 
ho discovered from statistics to what extent the 
above causes atTcctcd the death-rate generally. 

9G. Prom the comraereement of tho famine 
there was a great scarcity of w.iter throughout the 
district, and consoqucutly what supiily there was, 

Ilorsbrui^h 



was more liable to pollution than in ordinary times, 
and hence a greater likelihood of disease spreading! 
■When the rains set in, people resorted to dirty 
pools and nallas for water, which naturally was of 
the filthiest. iJhis is when the death-rate rose 
highest, and I should say that impure as well as 
insufficient water-supply was the cause of a very 
large number oE deaths in villages and towns 'out- 
side works, hut it is impossible to say to what 
extent this was the case. The District Board ex- 
pended a sum of E39,000 in increasing and 
improving the number of wells in the district. 

A sum of R4.3,796 was advanced as “ takavi’* 
to cultivators for construction and repair of wells 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. Per- 
manganate of potash was distributed by the Dis- 
trict Board and it was used freely, but no record is 
obtainable as to the intervals of time at which it 
was used. 

97. Special sanitary arrangements were made — 

(а) On works by protection from pollution of 

water-supply. The supply of water 
through specially arranged for sources 
only. Digging of trenches and prohi- 
bition of the committing of nuisances 
within a demarcated area, shown by a 
line of coloured flags. A staff of 
sweepers was entertained. The enforce- 
ment of sanitary rules generally in 
living camps, drains being dug system- 
atically and throughout the camps. 

(б) Pure and protected water-supply. The 

committing of nuisances was prohibited 
anywhere near the poor-house. 

(c) Pure and protected water-supply. The 
committing of nuisances was prohibited 
anywhere near the kitchens. 

These precautions proved to be sufficient. The 
arrangements were supervised by local committees 
consisting of village officers and others and the Dis- 
trict Staff. 

98. Grain was regularly inspected. This was 
part of the daily duties of the Civil Officer in 
charge of a wnrk. The sale of impure or unwhole- 
some grain was prohibited. There was considerable 
competition to sell grain on most of the works, and 
therefore good grain was obtainable. 

99. There were none obtainable until the 
rains, when rank weeds w’ere eaten to excess to 
supplement their grain food, and doubtless in many 
cases brought on cholera. 

100. I^one was noticeable in this district. 

102. "When orphans were found from time 
to time they were either made over to relations and 
friends at their request, or to private persons with 
the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
remainder w’ere taken care of by the Missionaries. 
None remain to he disposed of now. 

103. I think that in a future famine the 
arrangements for collection and distribution of the 
funds of the Charitable Belief Bund that were made 
during the recent famine should again be adopted. 



2 ^/ 

I" consider tlie classification of the ohjeots in para- 
graph 527 of the Report of the Eamine Commission 
of lb98 is a very proper one. The management of 
the fund worked without a hitch. I cannot suggest . 
any improvements. 

104. I heard no such complaints from the Rail- 
way Company. The local prices did not suffer 
from any defects in railway carriage. 

- 104: (a). Returns were received at regular in- 
tervals from the Railway Authorities only The 
statistics available on this point are not reliable. 
At the commencement of the famine large quanti- 
ties of grain were exported. Later, a great deal 
was imported. There was a very large stock of 
juari in the district at the commencement of the 
famine, the price of which was ruled by grain 
dealers. The district was not in my opinion depen- 
dant on importation for its supply of grain. 

106. I heard a very few complaints from agri- 
culturists at the commencement of weeding opera- 
tions, that they had some difficulty in obtaining 
labourers, hut this was by no means common, 
and it was only at the particular time I have men- 
tioned that 1 heard of such complaints. 

106. There has been no change in character of 
the crops of late years. 

107. Yes, both grain and cash wages are given. 
The tendency is to demand a cash wage. Wages 
are higher during the present season than they 
have ever been known before. 

108. The provision of the Famine Code were, 
so far as I can recollect, adhered to. 

109. No Staff Corps officers were specially 
appointed to supervise famine operations; a few 
non-commissioned officers from the Native Army 
were employed, particularly by the Public Works 
Department. I consider the best source from 
which supervising officers can be drawn is the dis- 
trict itself. There was no assistance from outside 
given in this district daring the recent famine. 
The district native officers, and specially appointed 
relief officers from the staff of senior clerks in the 
district (having considerable local knowledge), 
worked exceedingly well, and I would not wish to 
be belter served. 

110. A few individuals, Deshmukhs and Desh- 
pandias, rendered very valuable assistance to Gov- 
ernment by opening private poor-houses and by 
providing a certain amount of labour in the shape 
of land improvement, etc., but the well-to-do 
classes generally might, in my opinion, have done 
more for the ryots on whom they depend for the 
cultivation of their holdings. Some inducement is 
required. I would suggest that those who came 
to the front in the recent famine should receive 
some very marked proof of the thanks of Govern- 
ment for what they have done, by way of encour- 
agement to others in the event of another famine 
hereafter. 



111. There were no snoli material changes in — 

(<i) the system of work, 

{b) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(d) the mode of calculating fines, 

(e) tests of necessity, 

as to produce any noticeable effect on the number 
of people seeking relief. Towards the close of the 
operations the substitution of cooked food for the 
pquiralent of the cash uage caused a number of 
people to leave tbe village works, but not until 
they bad found some other means of earning a sub* 
sistence wage. 

The imposition of fines in cases only where con- 
tumacy and a desire to evade the doing of a fair 
day’s work for a wage also caused a considerable 
number to leave tbe works but this was quite in 
this latter stage of the operations, and I am of 
opinion in cases only in which relief was really not 
required. There was invariably a combination in 
such cases, and when its object was foiled, those 
who did not leave the work, and who required 
relief, proceeded to turn out a fair day’s work 
without trouble. 

These cases were, however, somewhat rare and 
by no means common. The refusal of cooked food 
was move common, and proved that tbe relief given 
was at least adequate. I consider that drafting had 
no effect on the number of people on the works, 
except at the commencement of the rains, wdien 
workers were drafted towards and to thoir homes, 
when many found field labour and did not seek fur- 
ther famine relief labour. There was little or no 
nandcringin this district. Work was ample and 
in suitable localities. Perhaps in a future famine 
more drafting might bo resorted to, especially as 
regards works near big towns. At the same time, 
people who can return to their homes in tho 
evening require no huts provided for them. Yet 
again their drinking water is not controlled. There 
can bo no doubt, I think, that the last point 
is by far tbe most important as directly and seri- 
ously affecting tho death-rate in a famine. This 
can be proved beyond a doubt by statistics. As for 
instance on tho Jampti work, on which tbe people 
enjoyed excellent bculth whilst living in tho camp, 
whore their drinking water was properly controlled, 
protected from pollution, and regularly disinfected 
^:is was done in all other works). When, however, 
the rains broke and the n.ature of the working 
(stringing of metal several mile.s along the road) 
was changed, so that the workers were out of 
control as regard using drinking water, and drank 
from dirty puddles, tlie dealli-ratc went up by 
leap5 and bounds, and almost entirely from cbo- 
lor.i or “ bowel-complaints.” In my opinion, had 
the nature of the work remained the same and 
people been kept in the c.amp, tho death-rate w’ould 
ii'.t li-ive gone nearly .co high. Filthy water at the 
c in.iuicncement of the rains, picked up at roadsides 



and from nallaa and drunk along with a meal of 
“ tarota bhaji," ought to kill any strong man, to 
say nothing of a number of people who had lost 
stamina in hot and trying months of a famine. As 
above stated, I am strongly of opinion that the pro- 
tection of the water-supply, or the neglect to do so, 
will produce mure effect, one way or the other, on 
the death-rate than anything else. - 1 am of 
opinion that the distance test can he unnecessarily 
applied. I consider fairly' large works of about 
4,000 workers in central localities, which can he 
very efficiently controlled, are the best kind of 
works'. If a man has to be provided with famine 
relief work, I think be ought to have it a day’s 
march from his home. This prevents wandering. 
Compulsory residence might be insisted on strictly, 
in place of the rigid enforcement of the distance 
test. People who settled down on the works in 
this district improved in condition, and the works 
generally were extraordinarily immune from epi- 
demics or diseases of any sort. 

112. My experience leads me to think that 
family life was not disorganised. People arrived 
by families and their adult dependants and very 
young children excellently provided for. The 
workers of a family were of course not so happy 
and comfortable as in huts in their villages, but as a 
rule they stuck together as a family and generally 
as to villages. I am not in a position to say that 
the massing of people on large works led to the 
weakening of social restraints and immorality of 
any kind, but am inclined to think not, — at any 
rate to any great extent ; but perhaps such im- 
moralities as may have existed were more open to 
notice in a relief camp than they would have been 
in a less crowded village, where the people live in 
houses and not in bamboo huts. 

Ambaoti; ") E. P. HOESBRUGH, 

The 4th January 1901. > Captam. 

) Deputy Commissioner. 
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P. W. A. Prideaux. 


Anstoers by F. 7F. A. Frideavx, J^sq,, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner^ Basim Disirictt to 
questions draton up by the Famine Commission. 


1. The outlook was normal. The kharif bar- 
vest bad been good and the rabi harvests in the 
two preceding years were bad. The district had 
not quite recovered from the famine of 1896. 

2. The kharif sowings were slightly above 
the normal, being 808,508 acres. The normal area 
under kharif, v'z., 762,641 acres, was arrived at by 
taking the average area sown « with kharif in the 
years 1895, 1897 and 1898. The year 1896 being 
one of scarcity and had crops, has been omitted, 

3. (o) The average fall of the district during 
the rainy season calculated on the rainfall of the 
preceding ten years, excluding the famine year 
of 1896, is 30 inches 98 cents. 

(6) Thirteen inches 76 cents., or 46 2 per cent, 
of the average rainfall. 

(c) On the 20th September 1899, 

(d) The distribution of the rainfall from June 
to September compared with the average is as 
below : — 

MoKIS. AvBBAOS Bi.IKFJLI.1. BuKFi.IiL OF 1899. 


Inches. 

cents. 

Inches. cents. 

Jnne . • 6 

1 

6 73 

July . , 9 

98 

8 7 

August . * 7 

42 

S 4 

September . 7 

57 

9S 

4. 3*1 per cent. 

5. (fl) 42’4 per cent. 
(6) 26’9 per cent. 

6. The failnre of 

crops 

with consequent 


cessation of labour led to the assumption that relief 
was necessary. The rush to test works proved that 
it was so. 

7. (1) High prices of food-grains. 

(2) Increase of crime against property, espe- 
cially in connection with grain. 

(3) Increase in number of beggars in towns. 

(4) Success of test works. 

(6) "Wandering of labourers in search of work. 

8. The opening of test works ; the test works ‘ 
consisting of improvements to existing tanks and 
roads and breaking stone for road metal. 

9. (a) List of relief works were prepared when 
distress was considered probable. The works had 
been located, but surveys and detailed estimates of 
some works had not been made. 

{b) Ho, and no lists were kept up. 
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10. Large public worlvs. A programme of BtuaU 
works was ready at the beginning. 

11. Test works were first started, followed by — 

Kitchens on works. 

Poor-bouscs. 

Kitchens elsewhere. 

Organisation of private relief. 

Opening of forest areas to free graz- 
ing. 

yote —Certain forest concessions nrere granted in Angnst and 
September 18&e. 

12. (o) In August village olBcers prepared 
registers of those eligible for gratuitous relief. 
Munsarims, in August and September, visited each 
village and checked these registers. Tahsildars did 
the same. Village relief was started in January, 
when Relief Kaih-Tahsildars were appointed. 

Munsaritns were working as Circle Inspectors. 
In the beginning of March, the permanent circles 
wore sub-divided and additional Circle Inspectors 
appointed. Each Circle Inspector had to visit each 
village once in ten days. Relief Naib-Talisildars 
were constantly travelling from village to village, 
'lahsildars and Taluk Officers did the same. The 
grain dole was started in January. 

(b) Landowners were encouraged to obtain 
loans for field improvements from the commence- 
ment of tlio famine. 

(c) In April local charity was organised. 

(d) ilunsarims and Tahsildars commenced to 
nhservo and report on the general condition of 
the people in September. 

13. Yes, to landholders applying for the 
same, and able to give sufficient security. During 
tliir famine 1135,71^-8-0 under the Land Improve- 
mi-iit Act and R33,C23 under flic ./Igriculturists* 
JiOans Act were civen out under tho usual condi- 
tions ns to applications of loans and repayment 
with interest, except that, after .luno 1900, no 
interest was charged on loans made for rnaintenanco, 
seed and cattle, and the period of repayment of loans 
granted under tho Agriculturists’ Loans Act was 
extended to two years. 

The loans were given to landholders for tho 
c'instruction of wcll.s and clearing land under tho 
Land Improvement Loans Act ; .and for mainten- 
ar.co, purchase of fodder, seed and cattlo and 
we<:(Hng cxp'TiScs under tho Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 'i'liey arc reeovernhie in whole. 

I t. Irrigation wells can ho made in most 
porrior.s of tiio district for u«e during ordinarv 
years, hut during the hot weather of 1900 mos*t 
wAU faiUil, and owing to tho depth water was 
l.-low' the •>urfa •«.* ; tho ro«t of digging wells to 
water lercl x’.as loyoml tiic means of llic average 
oultivatur. 

Ti. - depth T.arie! in nlmo-d '-very village, but 20 
f*'-’. woul i Le about the avc.'age. 
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The digging of new wells and the deepening of 
old ones were encouraged. 

(а) No, except at places where water was near 
the surface and rahi crops could be irrigated. 

(б) Tea. 

(c) To some extent ; but well digging does not 
employ much unskilled labour, as tbe greater part 
of the cost is expended in masonry or brick work. 

16. Labour was tbe jpirst criterion of the need 
for relief. The first works were test works under 
the District Board. 

They were not ordinary works, but specially 
opened as test works and consisted of improving 
tanks, roads and stone-breaking. They were con- 
ducted under the supervision of the District Board 
staff. 

16. On earthwork excavation — 
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Breaking road metal— 
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The same task was taken from every one accord- 
ing to class ; but for the first 10 days the tasks for 
stone-breaking were — Class I breakers, 4 cubic feet ; 
Class II breakers, 2f cubic feet; Class III breakers. 
If cubic feet. Carriers were tasked in accordance 
with Table No. 3 of the Berar Famine Code. 

17- Payment was in strict proportion to results 
A maximum wage was paid. There was no minimum 
wage or rest-day wage and no allowance to depen- 
dants. 

18. The increased attendance on test works. 

19. Large public works. 

20. Under the control of the Public Works 
Department. The scale of establishment bad been 
prescribed before tbe works opened, but at the 
commencement, the establishment was not ready. 

Sufficient tools and plant were not available at 
the commencement, and this caused a little delay 
in opening works. 

21. Works were grouped into Public Works 
Department divisions. The maximum number of 
labourers for each work was fixed. 

Yes, and when exceeded, the maximum for the 
work was raised and more tools sent out, or appli- 
cants for relief were drafted to other works. 



52,632 and an area of 300 square miles. This has 
been calculated on t)ie number on relief at the 
period of greatest pressure and the population and 
area of the district. Moglai immigration has not 
been taken into account, as the exact proportion of 
Moglai residents to other u'orlccrs is not known, and 
hence the figures shown above are not accurate. 

There was scarcity of water last year, and this 
fact in many places restricted the numbers that 
could be employed on each work, and necessitated 
the opening of a large number of works. 

At the height of the famine, the average dis- 
tance labourers had to go was from 10 to 12 miles. 

Some Moglai residents came 6'> miles for work. 
The labouring classes do not object to 20 to 30 
miles,' but culliv.ators are loath to go any distance 
from home. 

2.J. Every Executive OlTiccr of the Public 
IVorhs Department employed on relief works was 
Fuboidinate in all matters not strictly professional 
to the Deputy Commissioner. The views of the 
r.nmine Commissioners of 380S, expressed in para- 
grajih -J'i.'l of their report, was followed. Tasks 
were fixed by the Superintending Engineer. The 
Public Works Department ofiicials appointed the 
whole of the staff on works except the Civil OlTicers, 
Cashiers, P.ny Clerks, Medical cstablisbmont and 
policp-gu.ard.* Tiio Public Works Department 
arranged for hutting and purchase of tools and 
plant." Public Works Department ofiicials not below 
the nink of Sub- Divisional Ofilccr were empowered 
to fine l.nbourcrs, and the officers of that department 
wore resjioiisihle for the direction and management 
of labour. The Civil Otficcr could not inlciTcre 
in the tasking of labourers, but could report any 
irregularity. 

20. Civil Ofiicrvs were bold to be the ad- 
ministrative head of a famine camp, and tbo I’ublic 
"Works Department Subordinates on the work were 
directed to comjdy, as far as possible, with all direc- 
tions they received from the Civil Officer. 1 here 
was a Civil Officer on each large Public "Works 
Department w'ork. 

The majority of Civil Officers wore Brahmin, 
school-master’s, salary fl uO to B 05, the majority 
getting R 50. lie was the bead of tho camp. 

The Civil Officer bad full authority to cheek 
moasuromonts and to see that they were 'punctually 
made, and to see ihat the orders of Government 
were being followed in regard to all matters men- 
tioned in paragraph 'J-26. 

27. No; this rested w’ith tho Public "Works 
Department subordinates. If tho Civil Officer con- 
siders that labourers wore being wrongly tasked, he 
reported tho matter. 

28. Por stone-breaking tho sub-gang con- 
sisted of two to three first class workers, eight ' 
second class workers, one to three third class 
workers, and tho gang consisted of 50 to GO persons, 
with a mukaddam in charge ; on earth work, tho 
sub-gang consisted of tour diggers with the requisite 
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nu]u1)er of carriers, and a gang consisted as a rule 
of four sub-gangs. 

Arrangements were made to secure village and 
family sub-gangs, but were not attented with much 
success. 

29. The classification of labourers laid down 
in paragraph 445 of the Report of the Pamine 
Commission was followed. The age of Class III 
workers was changed in January 1900 from 10 to 14 
instead of 8 to 12 as fixed by the Famine Commis- 
sion. At the commencement the grain waiges were 
followed as laid down by the Famine Commission 
of 1898 in paragraph 466 of their Report, namely, — 

Chittaks. 

. ao 

. 15 

. 8 

. la 

. 7 

■ . 5 

At the commencement of January the minimum 
grain wage for workers of Classes I and II was 
reduced to 9^ chittaks, but beginners at stone- 
breaking were given a minimum wage of 12 chittaks 
for 10 days. Then Famine Order No. XV issued 
on 19th January, fixing the grain wage as below : — 

Class 1, 19 chittaks ; Class II, 14 chittaks ; Class 
III, 8 chittaks ; Class IV, 12 chittaks for depen- 
dants, 9^ chittaks minimum wage for workers. 
Classes I and II. Class V was divided into four 
sub-classes— -Children between 10 and 14, 8 

chittaks ; children over 7 and under 10, 6 chittaks ; 
under 7, but not in arms, 4 chittaks ; children-in- 
arms one pice extra to the mother. 

Nursing mothers to this date had been paid as 
1st Class workers, i.e., 16 chittaks for the mother 
and 5 chittaks for the child : by this order nursing 
mothers were placed in the 2nd Class and paid one 
pice extra for the child. Famine Order No. XVII, 
dated 2nd February, gave 10 chittaks to working 
children in place of 8. 

Early in April the minimum wage for workers 
of Classes I and II was raised again to 12 chittaks. 
Early in July, as it was considered that works were 
keeping workers from field labour, the wages for 
Classes I and II were reduced to Ist class, 14 
chittaks, 2nd Class, 12 chittaks. In the middle of 
July the wage was further reduced — First Class, 
12 chittaks ; 2nd Class, 10 chittaks ; minimum, 12 
chittaks; 8rd Glass, 8 chittaks; non-working 
children from 10 to 14 years, 8 chittaks; non- 
working children from 7 to 10 years, 6 chittaks ; 
non-working children under 7 years, 4 chittaks. 

This reduction was made as complaints were 
received that labourers were not available for weed- 
ing purposes. Infirm workers were fed at the work 
kitchens, and nursing mothers were fed in kitchen 
from April. In November it was necessary to 
introduce the system of feeding all on work in 
kitchens owing to their remaining on works, though 
field labour was available. 


Class I 
II 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


III . 

IV . 

V, over 8 years 
V, below 8 years 
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In my opinion these departures have hcen justi- 
fied by results both from an administrative and 
financial point of view, except as regards the intro- 
duction of the 9^- cbittaks minimum wage for 
adults. Uly opinion is that no Glass I or Glass II 
workers can exist for any length of time on this 
wage without physical deterioration. 

30. I do not think any distinction is noces- 
sary. As a matter of fact all men in good condi- 
tion go into Glass I, and all women and weak men 
into Glass II. Iho absence of such distinction led 
to no difficulty. Any distinction in wages of men 
and women would, I consider, have increased the 
cost of works. 

31. The task system was in force from the 
commencement. 

32. Yes. I think a system of payment-by- 
rcsults is unsuiled to conditions of acute distress. 

33. In stone-breaking quarry men of Glass 
I had to quarry 11 cubic feet, quarry men of Glass 
II, feet. 

Slonc-hrcakcrs— 

eft. 

Cla$<:I 4 

,, II . • • • *25 

„ III li 

stone to ho broken to 1^ inch gauge. 

Task at the beginning of January raised to — 

Breakers-— 

eft. 

CLicsI .... 4! 

»» II . . . « SJ 

„ III ... . 14 

The task of the sub-gang was raised to 32 cubic 
feet when the metal was of '2 J inch gauge for rail- 
way ballast. 

Payments wore made on a graduated scale of 
work as follows ; Por an outturn of 25 cubic feet 
the sub-gang was paid maximum wages ; for an 
outturn of 21 cubic feet and over, each member of 
the sub-gang received 1 picc less than the maximum 
wage, and for an outturn of IS cubic feet and over, 
one pice more than the minimum wage, and for an 
outturn under 18 cubic feet, the minimum wage 
was paid. 

The task of carriers at stone-breaking or earth- 
work was according to Tabic 3 of tlio Berar Gode. 

Earthwork tasks were — 
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Those tasks were increased to — 





Black or red 

Soft 

Arctago 

Hard 



soil. 

moernm. 

moornm. 

moornm. 
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oft. 
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. 100 

66 

50 

38 
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38 
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Subsequent -oil an ges were , in the direction of 
greater severity, it being considered that the former 
tasks were too low; It was not, I beliero, intro- 
duced with reference to any particular class of 
persons. Graduated payments were also made for 
earthwork. Full tasks were demanded from all, 
and no allowance was made for distance workers 
had come. 

34. I believe the wages in force — namely. 
Glass 1 19 chittaks. Glass II 14 chittaks, Class III 
10 chittaks, minimum adult dependant dole, 12 
chittaks, non-working children 10 to 14 years 
8 chittaks, non- working children 7 to 10 years 
6 chittaks, non-working children under 7 years 
4 chittaks, ohildren-in-arms 1 pice extra — to bo 
adequate. 

Workers on this wage kept themselves in con- 
' dition. The 9^ chittaks minimum wage for adults 
I consider to be too low. Individual cases of 
workers saving were known, but it was not general 
until the rains, when workers saved' by eating wild 
vegetables. A reduction of wages then took place, 
and I do not believe they saved from the reduced 
wages. 

Copper coiu returned freely to the Banias, as 
the Banias used to change copper received for 
silver taken from the Civil Officer. 

35. A rest-day wage was given, and this 
method appears to me preferable. 

36. I do not consider that the rest-day 
wage is too high. There was no penal wage; 
fining for short work in cases of persistent refusal to 
work was occasionally continued to 1 pice below 
the minimum wage. I think 9^ chittaks should 
represent the penal wage for adults, and that 
labourers should be fined for persistent laziness 
down to this wage. 

37. Yes. There was no penal wage. 

38. Payments were made daily. 

39. They were paid daily. 

40. To the individual. Payment to the indivi- 
dual appears to me preferable. 

41. There was no penal wage, and to give 
similar information regarding numbers on full and 

- minimum wages would necessitate all the muster- 
rolls of the work being examined and this would 
require time. 

42. No system of payment-by-results was in 
force. 

43. For Class I . 19 chittaks. 

,, „ 11 m 14 ,, 

,, ,, III • 10 „ 

Children were fed in the kitchen on the works. 

Infirm persons only capable of a little work 
were also fed in the kitchen, and worked lightly in 
sweeping the camp, etc. 

44. Only at the very start, when they were 
engaged to quarry spawls. Their services were 
dispensed with as soon as sufficient tools arrived. 
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45. The payment-by-results system was not 
in force. 

46. Tahsildars of taluks furnished Civil Officers 
in charge of works wdth a price list showing 
the prices prevailing in the mavkels nearest the 
work. A revised list was sent at eyery change of 
prices. "Wages were based on 2nd class juari or 
2nd class rice, whichever was the cheaper. Small 
variations in prices were neglected. 

In August 1900, in addition to price lists sup- 
plied by Tahsildars, patels of villages, where relief- 
works were located, were directed to supply Civil 
Officers with revised lists showing any changes in 
market prices, and the Civil Officer followed the 
cheaper of the two rates if there was any difference 
in prices shown in both lists. 

47. The site of the new camp was selected 
by the Public Works Department and the Civil Sur- 
geon of the District in accordance with the rules 
in Appendix IV of the Berar Famine Code. 

The Public Works Department next marked 
out the approved site and erected necessary sheds, 
huts, hospitals, contagious disease wards, offices 
and quarters for the Public Works Department and 
Civil staffs. 

Latrines were marked out. Jhiras in likely 
places were dug for water. The water was disin- 
fected with permanganate of potassium, and guarded 
from contamination. The requisite Public 
"Works and Civil staffs were sent to the place, also 
the necessary tools. For earthwork, tasks were 
marked out the day previous by the Public Works 
Department Subordinate. On the date fixed for 
the opening of the work, the Civil Officer com- 
menced admitting applicants for works. 

They were received at a place set apart .near his 
office and distinguished by a Hag. 

They were then classified and given admission 
tickets. On receipt of these admission ticket.^, the 
Public Works Department Subordinate in charge 
of the work received the applicants, formed them 
into gangs, and put them on to the works. 

The admission tickets were then cancelled and 
returned to the Special Civil Officer. 

The number of dependants was entered at the 
time of admission on the reverse of the ticket, and 
they were relieved in the kitchens attached to the 
works. The dependants consisted of adults unable 
to work and children at first below 8 and then below 
10 years of age. Early in the mornings the depend- 
ants were mustered and were fed in the kitchen 
twice a day. 

Task measuring, etc . — On stone-breaking there 
was no necessity for marking out the work every 
day. The tasks required of the workers was made 
.known to them. Spaces, 6 feet by G feet, were 
marked out on the breaking ground of each subo-am*- 
before the work commenced. In the centre of this 
space, a peg 12 inches high with theiiudies marked 
upon It was driven into the ground. Work .Agents 
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■wore provided with ready-reclconers wliicli gave 
the quantities at different heights of the peg. In; 
the evening the Work Agents had merely to see 
how much of the peg was covered to arrive at tlie 
quantity of work turned' out and to enter the same 
in their measurement -books. 

On earthwork, tasks were set daily by Work 
Agents, and tho outturn measured in the evening, 
except on road works, where three days' work was 
set at once but measured daily. • 

Paying of wages . — Wages to relief workers 
were paid daily by tho Cashier with the assistance 
of the pay clerks and the time-keepers on muster- 
rolls kept up by the latter. In the muster-rolls 
the wage payable to each individual worker was 
noted by the Camp Overseer, and the muster-rolls 
were made over to the Special Civil Officer in the 
evening. The Special Civil Officers, with the assist- 
ance of the Cashiers and pay dorks, checked the 
muster-rolls. The workers were at first paid in the 
evening and afterwards before 12 o’clock for the 
work of the previous day. 

Pining . — Fining was rarely resorted to except to 
punish contumacious workers. This punishment 
w'as only inflicted by officers of the Public Works 
Department not beloAv the rank of a Sub- Divisional 
Officer. It was never carried down to more than 
quarter anna below the minimum wage. After 
wages had been- reduced in August, fining was 
absolutely prohibited. 

All hospital requirements in the shape of furni- 
ture was supplied by the Public Works Department 
on indents from the Medical Officer. Medicines, 
etc., were supplied by the Civil Surgeon. 

48. Under the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment. The Deputy Commissioner had not the 
power to change tasks or wages. 

61. No; but workers on large works were 
informed of the opening of small village works 
near their homes. 

62. They were started during the rains with 
the object of providing labourers with work near 
their homes. 

63. Improvement to tanks and roads, and stone- 
breaking. 

Some were under the supervision of the Public 
Works Department, but the majority were under 
the supervision of the District Board. All small 
works wei’e under the direct management of the 
Public Works Department or District Board. 

66. No works were conducted' through land- 
owners or by means of other non-official agency, 
but village panobes were appointed to supervise 
payment on small works under the District Board. 

66. The system of task work was in force, 
being the same -as in force on large works. 

Scale of wages was at first- 


Class I and Class II . 

ni , 


Chittaks. 

12 

8 





In Angnst, as women were wanted for weedingi 
tlie Class II wage was redvmed to 10 cliittaks, and 
at the end of October the wages were further 
reduced to— 

Cliittaks. 

Glass 1 .... 10 

,, II . • • • 8 

„ III ■ . . . . 6 

Employment was only given to those who pro- 
duced a ticket from their village patel that they 
were on the village B list prepared under Eamine 
Order No. 20. 

57. Small works were restricted to persons 
in the village B list and to those in neighbouring 
villages, who, on being removed from the gratuitous 
relief list, were given a ticket by the patel and sent 
to these small works. This system was successfully 
worked, but numbers on small works were never 
very large. 

68. Not to any extent, but some living on 
large works returned home if a small work was 
nearer to their villages. 

69. Small works centrally situated for a group 
of villages are, I believe, preferable to large^ 
works during the rains, as all labourers live at their 
homes. 

60. There , are Audhs and Naikdas, but these 
tribes have settled down to agriculture. No 
special tests were applied to them. In the Kinwat 
Eorest Eeserves relief-works were opened for them 
near their villages in the rains. These small works 
and gratuitous relief in the forest were lilaced under 
the management of the Forest Department. These 
measures were successful. 

61. Please see above. Grass-cutting and stack- 
ing for sale to cultivators were undertaken in 
State forests. This work was controlled by the 
Forest Department and employed labourers in and 
near the forest. 

62. Nursing mothers were employed for weed-' 
ing fields situated near works during the rains, 
but not to any great extent, as it w'as found they 
would do little or no work. They were sent to the 
field in charge of a mukaddum. 

63. The number of artizans in the district is 
small, being — 

Elacksmitbs . . . . . . 598 

Carpenters, turners and masons , 1,240 

■Weavers and dyers . - . , . 5,490 

No special measures were taken for their relief. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths found employment in 
their own craft on relief-works. The Charitable 
Belief Fund purchased Sll,000 worth of cloth 
from the poorest local weavers, and this relieved 
them to a great extent. 

64. "Weavers did not, as a rule, go to relief-' 
works. I do not think the majority were physi- 
cally unfit for ordinary labour. 

65. No special relief was given to artizans. 

66. Grass was cut and stacked by the Forest' 


Department. In August 1899 orders were passed 
authorizing grazing in State forests, of ■ Class 
A at three-fourth the ordinary rates, and the Mel- 
phat Deserve . was also thrown open to all 
C pass-holders in the district without addi- 
tional payment. In September the levy of all 
double dues in 0 forests were stopped. In the 
same month grazing in the Kinwat A forests 
was opened to 0 pass-holders on payment of .one 
anna per cow or bullock, and two annas per buffalo. 
Shortly after this the Rui, Gahuli and Gangamal 
State Porests were opened to grazing at the above 
rates. A reduction of 50 per cent, in charges 
of cart-loads' of grass was made. The Kinwat 
Forest Deserve was thrown open to free grazing in 
the hot weather. ' Nine cattle camps were formed 
in the Kinwat Deserve, and at these camps 19,000 
head of cattle were grazed. Grass was offered to 
landholders on deferred payments, but this class 
did not avail themselves to any great extent of the 
concession. Rinderpest unfortunately broke out in 
the Kinwat Deserve, and the mortality among 
cattle was great. The Forest Reserves saved the 
lives of a large number of .cattle ; Dl0,800 were 
spent by the Charitable Relief Fund in supporting 
the cattle of poor cultivators. 

67. No. 

68. (a) On large public works dependants were 
relieved in the kitchens on the work. 

(6) On small village works dependants of wor- 
kers were fed in the village kitchens as far as pos- 
sible. If they were unable to travel daily to the 
nearest kitchen they were placed on the grain dole. 

69. Before village kitchens were open those 
on gratuitous relief in villages received the 
grain dole. Once kitchens were opened those on 
gratuitous relief were as far as possible relieved 
in village kitchens. Kitchens were chosen on the 
ground that cooked food was less attractive than 
the grain dole and was better suited for the relief 
of children. 

70. No: but all persons with no resources, 

. found in a feeble and emaciated condition and 

unable to work, were placed on gratuitous relief 
i\ntil fit to work. 

All found eligible under Section 65 of the Code 
were admitted. 

71. Flevcn poor-houses. 

In January 4i were open. 

„ February 6 „ 

„ March 7 „ 

„ April and May 11 were open. 

The numbers in poor-houses were very large in 
May. There were 6,000 persons in poor-houses, 
mostly of low castes. 

72. Vagrants and immigrants were received 
at poor-houses ; if ahlo to work, they were sent 
to the nearrst work ; if unable, they were kept at 
the poor-house until fit for work. 



Persons were not sent to poor-liouses as a 
punishment. 

73. Yes. 

74. («) 29, (&) 129. 

At the commencement a radius of three miles, 
but afterwards- kitchens were opened in all impor- 
tant Tillages. 

75. Meals were distributed once a day at 
fised times. The meals consisted of “ kania,” ». e., 
coarsely ground juari, boiled with dhal, salt, oil and 
chillies. The meal of kania and dhal consisted at 
first of-— ' 
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Later this ration \Yas reduced to— 
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5tV 

“TiT 

Uh 


They were allowed to take the food away. 

76. No limit was fixed, 

77. It was restricted to those eligible for gratui- 
tous relief. 


74 (o). Rations allowed to the inmates of poor- 
house are as follows ; — 


pABTlQXTLXBSt 
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AsaLTs, 

1 CEIX.S££2r. 

Bsuisze. 

10 to U 

7 to 10 
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li to 7. 
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Chittaks, 

Chittaks. 

Chittaks. 

Chittaks. 


Jaul float « 
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TOgctables • 
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Bice instead 

of 







Scat 

on 







Ttareda^a . 

and 







Saadaya , 

• ^ 

U 

6 

6 

3 

2 



Rations were varied in cases of sickness or 
weakness according to the diet prescribed bv 
Medical Officers. ' ^ 

76 {a). The village officers first drew this list 
up. This list was constantly changing and was 

Prideaux 
























<!on«tantly checked by Circle Inspectors, Relief 
Ninh-Tahsildars; Special Relief Officers, Tahsildars 
and Taluk Officers. The recipients yrere inspected 
by the above officials. 

76(a). In grain at first. Then, as far as. 
possible cooked food Tvas given. Grain or cnc-ked 
food was given daily. The grain was giver, at the 
village choicdi. If the recipient was too ill to 
attend, it was taken to his house 07 the ratal. 
Cooked food was given at Tillage kitchens. 

77 ( 0 ). To none. Inferior village servants and 
their familes were also placed on village gratnitons 
relief. 

78. The cooks were Knnhis or of superior 
castes. At first adult Kunbis, IVanjaris and ifalis 
were reluctant to take cooked food. All castes 
superior to the Kunbis, such as Lad and Rangaris, 
refused food cooked by Kunbis, and these, if eligi- 
ble for gratuitous relief, were placed on grain 
doles. 

79. As far as possible village schoolmasters 
were employed as village officers. If these were 
not available, paid Superintendents were engaged, 
who worked under the supervision of a village 
committee. Circle Inspector, Relief Naih-Tahsil- 
dars, Special Relief Officers, Tahsildars and Taluk 
Officers constantly visited the kitchens and checked 
the accounts. All accounts were checked at the 
Tahsili and again at the District Board Office. 

80. No cheap grain shops were opened. 

82. The total land revenue with cesses of each 
taluk in this district is — 




£ a. 

P- 

Mnngiul 

• • • 

1,42,66/ 3 

3 

Puead 

« • • 

2,14,857 0 

0 

Basim • 


3,19,397 14 

0 


Total . 

6,76,922 1 

3 

The amounts 

provisionally 

suspended 

are 

Slst December 1900 — 




R a. 

P‘ 

Hangral 

• • • 

. 2,792 12 

0 

Fusad 


. 21,656 0 

6 

Basim . 

• • • 

. 24,680 2 

1 


Total 

. 49,134 14 

7 


or 7’2 per cent. Besides this, S20,182-4i-0 is 
due from persons shown as able to pay. These 
oases are now being enquired into and probably 
most of this will have to be suspended. Nothing has 
yet been remitted, as final orders have yet to he 
passed in the cases, but the probable amount to be 
remitted is Bl2,00p. 

83, ITnder the following Pamine Order 
No. XVil:— 

(i) The collections should he held as usurl 
on the 16 th Pchruary and 16th April, 




and payment of tlie land revenue due 
from liim, or for wliicli be is respon- 
sible, should be required from every 
person who is able to pay it. The 
Tabsildar should be directed to cause 
a list to be prepared for every "village 
of all snob persons and to collect the 
land revenue from them in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure. The 
list should ordinarily include such 
persons as recent purchasers and 
mortgagees who have foreclosed or 
who are in possession, non -agricul- 
turist occupants, agriculturist occu- 
pants, "wbom the Tabsildar has good 
reason to believe to be possessed of 
sufficient means to pay without 
undue difficulty, and occupants of 
fields which have yielded a crop of 
eight annas or over. 

(ii) The Deputy Commissioner may suspend 
the collection of any instalment of 
land revenue due from any person 
who by reason of his known inability 
to pay has not been entered iu the. 
foregoing list. 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner at the time 
when be passes an order of suspension 
under paragraph (ii) shall issue a 
notice to all concerned in the terms 
of Section 128, and shall then pro- 
ceed to investigate and submit recom- 
mendations in the manner and subject 
to the conditions prescribed in Chap- 
ter X of the Damine Code. 

The general capacity of the individual to pay 
was also taken into account. The village officers 
prepared the list. 

84. Orders were issued before collection of 
revenue began ; but village lists were not prepared 
until after. Provisional suspensions were then 
made, followed by an enquiry by the Tabsildar into 
the facts of each case. All enquiries have not yet 
been completed. 

86. The district is ryotwari. 

86. No. Tbe^ number of documents registered 
ahowftd a great increase, but my enquiries lead 
me to believe that very few cases have occurred 
of landholders borrowing for the payments of land 
revenue alone. 

87. In May 35 per cent, of the population was 

in receipt of relief. The reasons briefly are 

(i) The failure of crops. 

(ii) To 69 per cent, of the population bein^^ 

dependent entirely upon agriculture.” 

(iii) To 32 per cent, of the population bein«j- 

agricultural and other labourers with 
no means of livelihood except manual 



(iv) To the district not having fully recovered 
from the effects of the famine of 
1896. 

(r) To immigration from His Highness 'the 
' Hizam’s Dominions. 

88. No, except at the very commencement, 
■when a little delay in opening works occurred 
owing to want of tools and establishment. 

89. The majority belonged to the labouring 
classes, but included registered occupants and 
tenants ; bnt 1 am unable to state to what extent. 

90. My experience only extends to the famine 
of 1896, when distress was not very acute in 
Derar, and I am unable to give any opinion. 

91. Yes. Saohars were loath to lend money 
except on land. 1 think the people exhausted 
their own resources before accepting State relief. 

9*i. I think the present test sufficient to 
prevent persons not in need of relief from seeking 
it as far as large works and gratuitous relief are 
concerned. As regards small works, please see 
next answer. 

93. Admission to small works open in the 
rains should, I think, be restricted to those shown 
in the village list as being really in need of labour, 
otherwise village works would be apt to prove too 
attractive, as the labourers would-be living at their 
own homes and not subject to the discipline in 
force on a large work. 

94). The village officers maintain the vital 
statistics register, and all births and deaths occur* 
ring in their village lands are entered therein. 
This register is checked by Revenue Officers and 
Police Officers. The registration of births and 
deaths is remarkably accurate, but village officers 
are prone to mistake the causes of deaths. 

96. The percentages of deaths due to dysentery 
and diarrhoea to the total number of deaths in 
the district are, in — 


January 1900 

f • 


2Z‘6 

February „ 

• • 

• 

as-a 

March „ 

• * 

• 

80' 0 

April „ 

• • 

• 

ag-s 

May „ 

• • 

• 

a3‘7 

June „ 

• • 


ao'S 

July „ 

• • 

• 

ao-6 

August „ 

t • 

• 

86-1 

September „ 

• • 

• 

88-7 

October „ 

■ • 

• 

sa-6 

November ,, 

« • 

• 

a7*6 


The percentage of deaths from cholera to the 
total number of deaths in the district is, in — 


March 1900 . 

• 


. 1-a 

April „ . 

• 


. laa 

May „ . 



. 28 9 

J une ,, . 

• 


. ai-i 

July „ . 

• 


. SO’o 

August „ 

• 


, 131 

September „ 

• 


. 



It is likely tliat some cleatbs from cholera were 
shown by village officials as duo to diarrhena or 

dvsenterv. 

• » 

96. It is difficult to state ; hut there was great 
scarcity of water during Iho hot weather, and 
an impure and scanty water-supply must have 
tended to increase mortality. On works and jioor- 
houscs the water-supply was disinfected ' with per- 
manganate of potash every third day. After 
eholera appeared Circle Inspectors disinfected wells 
at each visit, and Hospital Assistants disinfected 
wells at dispensary towns and visited each village 
on a report of cholera being received, and, after dis- 
infecting wells, left a supply of permanganate of 
potash with the village officers with instructions to 
disinfect wells every third day. 

97. On works, at first, a site for persons to 
resort to some distance from the camp and water- 
supply was selected and trenches were dug, hut the 
relief workers did not use them. Then a silo was 
marked oiT with flags within which the people wore 
allowed to squat for purposes of nature. A sot of 
relief labourers was told off for looking after the 
sanitary arrangements of the camp. Nursing 
mothers and infirm people capable of doing only 
light work were generally employed on sweeping 
the camp. 

At poor-houses trenches were dug at some- dis- 
nce, and the inmates were escorted there by war- 
rs. 

Sweepers were employed for the removal of the 
dure. The Superintendents were held responsible 
at the surroundings of the poor-houses wore clean. 

10 enclosure yard was swept morning and evening. 

At kitchens no special arrangements were ncces* 

ry as the people did not reside in the kitchens hut 
turned to their homes after food. 

The arrngements made were sufficient. On 
Drks the arrangements were supervised by Special 
Til Officers and Jledical subordinates. At poor- 
)uses they wore supervised by the Suporintondeiils. 

11 sanitary arrange uents, both at works and poor- 
luscs, were constantly inspected by Inspecting 
[Deers. 

98. Tes. In a few cases inspections showed that 
ferior and unwholesome grain was being sold. 

99. Not to any great extent until the com- 
encement of the rains, when tarota and other 
ngle green vcgotahle were eaten in excess, rcsult- 
g in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, which not 
ily affected the death of tlic people but increased 
c mortality of the district. 

100. The district borders on His IlighncsB the 
izam’s Dominions for about ICO miles. Immi- 
•ation from the lloglai was very great. I have no 
liable figures showing what proportion these im- 
iigr.ants bore to tl>e tofal number relieved, but the 
:opoition was large. 

101. There are no figures shoR-jni: tlie mor- 
ility among these immigrants, hut it n-.-.c ir.rr- 1 .,- ,.. 



as many reached the district in very bad condition, 
showing visible signs of privation. This mortality 
has considerably raised the death-rate of the dis- 
trict. 

102. They have been made over to relatives, 
to their caste-people, or to those of superior castes. 
Some low-caste children have been made over to 
Missionaries, as people of their own caste will not 
take them. 

103. No. 

104j. No. Not that I am aware of." There are 
no railways in the district. 

104) (o). Tahsildars informed me of grain enter- 
ing the district, hut no figures showing the amount 
imported are available. 

Impossible to state owing to want of reliable in- 
formation, but there has been a steady import of 
food-grains since January 1900. 

105. Not until weeding commenced in July, 
when land-owners in some places complained that 
they could not obtain labourers owing to the relief 
works. 

Arrangements were made to supply them with 
labourers from relief-works on their depositing daily 
the labourers’ wages with the Civil Ofi&cers, but 
cultivators did not avail themselves of this arrange- 
ment to any extent. 

106. During the last five years the cultivation 
ofrabi crops has decreased and kharif increased, 
and there has been a slight rise in the area under 
irrigation. 

(a) No. 

(J) There has been an increase in juari and 
cotton, and a decrease in wheat, gram, linseed and 
sesamum. 

107. No, except at harvest time. No. 

108. Section 61 (6) of the Berar Famine Code 
laid down that the piece-work, system was to bo 
followed as far as possible. During the famine 
of 1899-1900 the task-work system was followed 
tbronghout. 

Section 61 (c) laid lown that no relief-works 
should he given out under contract, but contractors 
were employed for a short time at the outset as ex- 
plained in answer to Question 44. 

The Code classification of relief-works was not 
followed, but that prescribed in paragraph 446 of 
the Famine Commission Report of 1898 was 
followed. Please see answer to Question 29. 

Section 70 of the Code contemplated that no 
child under 7 years of age should be permitted to 
work, but the limit of non-working age was at first 
fixed at 8 and tlien raised to 10 in January 1900, 
as explained in answer to Question 29. 

Section 71 of the Code laid down that children 
from 7 to 12 years may be classed as working children, 
and may receive a ration of 18 ounces; but the 
age of working children was first fixed at from 8 
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to 12 with a wage of 8 chittaks, and then from 10 
to I t in January with a wapjo of 10 chittaks, as ex- 
plained in questions 29 and 3Ji, 

Section 73 contemplated that nursing mothers 
and women in an advanced stage of pregnancy 
should ho enrolled in Class I, i. c., the special class, 
hut employed and tasked in Class III, the carrier^’s 
class, hut duriu" the famine of 1899-1900 they were 
at first put into Class II with a ration of 16 chittaks 
jjIus 6 chittaks for the child. In other words, they 
received the wage of a first class worker, i,e., the 
equivalent of 20 chittaks. Then, in March 1900, 
nursing mothers with healthy children were put 
into Class II and paid the maximum 2nd class wage 
of M chittaks wiili one ])ico for the child on condi- 
tion that they broke IX cubic feet of road metal. 
If they broke under 1^ cubic feet they were paid 
12 chittaks and one piec extra for tho child. 

Nursing mothers with sickly infants wore not 
worked ntnll, hut received 12 chittaks with one pice 
cxtr.'i for the child. Tho extra pice was not cut 
winm milk was given to sickly infants. 

Later on in March, nursing mothers were not 
employed on sjone-hreaking ‘hut employed only as 
carriers. They were not liable to bo lined except for 
olistinacy. In April nursing mothers, whose milk 
was failing, were, witli their infants, fed in the 
kilehens as infirm persons and only nominal work 
taken fniin them, such ns sweeping the camp, etc. 
They were fed in tho kiteliens on a ration of !•! 
chiitaks plus J ehiltaks for tlic child. They did not 
rocoivc one pu;co.xtrn. 

In May nursing mothers whoso milk was failing, 
and who had sickly infants, and nursing mothers 
with sickly infants, were paid full 2nd class wage, 
viz., IJ ehittnus, and the sickly infant was given 
milk, and if Hospital Assistants considered it neces- 
sary a liule opium and sweet oil was given to anoint 
the body of the child. 

A nursing mother with a healthy child, and whoso 
milk was failin", was jiaid IJ chittaks j)lus one pico 
extra for the child, and nominally worked, having 
to sweep the camp. The feeding of nursing mothers 
with sickly infants in the kitchens was discontinued 
unless the nursing mother happened to be an infirm 
worker. 

rurllicr on in May, women in an advanced stage 
of pregnancy and whom the ^tcdical Ollicor certified 
to 1)0 unfit for wo)-k, wore paid tho Idi chittaks 
wage and exempted from all work. 

In July all ahlo-hodied nursing mothers with 
healthy children, on largo works, wore, instead of 
being nominally worked, lightly tasked and worked 
for five hours daily, their infants being placed in 
charge of nurses under shelter. 

Nursing mothers, not on largo or sniiall works, - 
and who were unable to work, wore treated as infirtu 
and entitled to gratuitous relief, which, as far as 
))ossil>lo, took tho form of cooked food from village 
kitchoiis. If there was any difliculty iu feedinsr at 
kitohons, nursing molher.s were given a grain dole 
of 12 chittaks of ]uari with au extra child’s ration 
of <L chittaks. 
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Nursing mothers able to wort were allowed to 
find it for. themselves for. a while, and if theylcould 
not find work they were put on to small works. . 

Nursing mothers able to work hut. who refused 
'to work on small works, and' who could not or w'ould 
not go to a kitchen and who had no resources, were 
, given a grain dole of 12 ohittaks of juari with ah 
extra child’s ration of 4i ohittaks. 

Later, origin July, able-bodied nursing mothers 
with healthy children on small works ■were lightly 
tasked and w'orked for five hours daily. They Avere 
paid 12 ohittaks phis one pice for the child. The 
children were placed in charge of nurses and kept 
under shelter. 

Nursing mothers with sickly children were paid 
12 ohittaks plus one pice for the child and not 
worked at all. 

In August nursing mothers with healthy children 
on largo works were paid 12 ohittaks with one pice 
for the child. When the child was sick and given 
milk, the extra pice was to be cut. 

Later on in August, nursing mothers on large 
works were fed in kitchens. 

Regarding tasks, sub-gangs were tasked, hut in- 
dividual workers’ tasks were as shown in answer to 
Question 33 and not as laid down in Appendix III 
of the Rerar Famine Code. 

Section 79 (a) contemplated that relief workers 
in the beginning be paid daily and after a time 
twice a week. Luring^ the famine of 1899-1900 
payments were made daily throughout. 

The wages and rations prescribed in sections 
100, lOi, l02 and 106 were not followed. They 
were varied from time to time as shown in ansAA’er 
to Questions 29 and 77-* A. 

The departures have been, I consider, justified 
by experience. The constant changes in the treat- 
ment of nursing mothers were necessitated by high 
infant mortality. 

The wages and rations laid down in the Code in 
paragraphs 100, 101 and 102 were not given. The 
' wages and rations given have already been shown 
in these answers. 

1090. No. 

One Native Commissioned Officer was employed 
as a Civil Officer, and three jamadais and two non. 
commissioned natives were employed as Civil Offi- 
cers and Assistant Civil Officers. No non-commis- 
sioned officer of the British Army was employed. 

110. Non-officials were employed as villa ire 
committees to supervise the giving of the dailv dole 
and supervise village kitchens and in the Oliarita- 
ble Relief Fund Committee. This agency was, 
successful, but I do not think it can be extended. 

111. (a) The task system was in force from the 
commencement. 

(6) Tne task, was increased in January. Num- 
bers on relief rose in January and continued to rise 
as distress became more acute. 
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{c' In January the scale of wages was reduced, 
luit. this had no oifoct on the number seeking relief. 
The rise in the minmum w'age early in April did 
not, I consider, have anything to do with the rise 
in numbers. 

((f) The mode of calculating fines were the same 
throughout. 

(c) In January residence on large works was 
made compulsory, but the numbers on relief in- 
creased. 

In May compulsory residence was abolished. 

The above changes did not afiect the number 
socking relief. 

The reduction of wages in the rains did affect 
the numbers on relief and was intended to do so, 
ns they were introduced with the obieot of making 
labourers return to agricultural labour. 

As regards tho death-rate, it increased from 
October 1899 to July 1900, and it cannot therefore 
ho ascoriained what effect any changes of the 
nature specified in this question bad on the death- 
rate. From April to August the principal factor 
in raising the death-rate was cholera. 

112. kly experience is that the massing of 
people on large works tends to disorganise family 
life and relax moral tics. 

I cannot suggest any remedy whereby these 
evils can be removed. 


F. IV. A. PRIDEAUX, 
Offg. Deputy ConmisBwner, 
JDasim District' 
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F. Di 0. Roberts: 


Aiistoet's by F. D. 0. lioherts, Faq^, Kwhii and 
C. I. R. Mission, Ellichpxir, to questions drawn 
up by the Famine Commission. 


I . The rains commenced too early, the fields 
being _ still unsown. Some juari fields directly 
under my observation grew to the usual height— 
in fact juari sown - by us in the Leper Asylum 
ground grow to the height of seven feet, but never 
L*ame to the ear ; also the rain was insufficient. 

6. The necessity of relief was caused by the 
entire failure of crops. 

7. The cultivators and labourers were not 
blind to the fact of imminent famine, and were 
soon petitioning us for help and requesting' that we 
may open relief works. Labour was not to be had, 
and so famine had practically commenced before 
the crops could bo cut. There was a large influx 
of lepers and their dependants to our leper village, 
sspccially from districts and towns whence, under 
other circumstances, they had repeatedly refused 
to come. 

8. Tests by way of small relief works as repairs 
to private roads at a very low wage. 

9. Consultation was held with 0. Bagshawe* 
Esq., Rorest Department, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Mission kindly offered the services of 
several missionaries to help in poor-houses, grass- 
purchasing, basket buying and purchasing and 
foeding bullocks bought for cultivators and grass- 
outters. Belief works were also decided on by the 
Mission. 

10. Largo public works ns tank building. 
Minor public works as road-making. Building 
largo mud wall round leper asylum, and erecting 
new mud houses for the daily increasing population. 
The building of a large orphanage and industrial 
workshops for famine orphans of last and present 
iaminc. 

II. Poor-houses were . opened and maintained 
by Government, the missionaries superintending 
the same. Kitchens were established on relief 
works and free dinners given at the Missionary’s 
sorapound. Clothing and blankets were distri- 
buted. 

38. Daily wage. 

40. To the individual. 

43. Annas 0-1-9 per man, annas 0-1-6 per 
woman allowance for children. 

60. Yes. Backward at first in some parts. 

61, Yes By Forest Department. Grass purchase 
being first under the control of S. J. Jackson, 
Esq., and latterly under mine. 

63. Weavers on a large scale were engaged. 
Sheds were erected for them at first in our com- 
pound. All brought their own tools. Por sanitary 
reasons it u’as found necessary to request the 
weavers .to make the cloth at home towards the end 
>f the famine. 
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6. W eavers showed much reluctance to go on 
relief works. 

65. They were successful as regards relief : — 

(n)' It saved the breaking up of families and 
selling of tools and plant. • 

(6) Cloth woven was immediately used for 
famine relief subjects, the Porest 
Department purchasing a quantity and 
the remainder distributed gratuitously. 
I am of opinion that much more should 
have been done in this direction under 
official assistance. 

66. Cattle were purchased by Forest Depart- 
ment. In my opinion it was a grand success. 

68. By daily wage. 

112. Undoubtedly the massing of people 
together tends to disorganise family life; it causes 
immortality amongst widows and unprotected girls. 
Special arrangements were made for relieving 
widows and girls by collecting them in some shelter 
supervised by European ladies or reliable native 
women. One lesson learnt from the previous 
famine was “ commence relief worlc before the 
people are emaciated and too weak to work ” and 
accordingly the mission commenced its relief works 
very early in the famine. Owing to Government 
and the mission commencing relief work in time 
many lives have been saved. I have not seen 
many cases of emaciation this famine as in the 
famine of 1897 (I am speaking of my own district, 
Ellichpur), although there has been an entire fail- 
ure of crops. "Whilst having to superintend mission 
relief works in Ellichpur and assisting the Forest 
Department in purchasing grass, baskets and bul- 
locks, I have been greatly occupied with orphanage 
and leper work. The latter has increased greatly. 
Before the famine we had only 37 inmates at the 
leper asylum. We have had an average admittance 
of over 20 a month, and have at present 240 lepers 
with their dependants. Many lepers came from 
the Melghat and have been supported by the Forest 
Department. 

''v Our orphanages have almost double the num- 
icr of children, and we have had to build exten- 
sively for them and the lepers. 

I am Vei’y sorry that time has not permitted 
me to give a carefully written report, and trust you 

ill pardon my not being able to do so. 


F. D. O. EGBERTS. 



Captain D. 0- Morris, I.G.S. 


Answers by Captain D. 0. Morris, I.O.S., 
Officiating J)epnty Commissioner, MUcbpnr 
liistriot, to questions dratoi tip by the Famine 
Commission. 


1. The Meteorological Department foretold 
and the public feared that rains would be scanty. 
However, kharif crops were sown, but the seed did 
not germinate in a greater part of the land sown. . 
In some places crops grew to a good height ; but 
owing to total failure of rain in September and 
October 1899, they perished. 

In the year 1897-98, which succeeded the 
famine of 1896-97, the crops were exceptionally 
good, and in 1898-99 they were about normal. 

2. Kharif sowings : — 




Blliohpnr. 

Daryapnr. 

Melgbat. 

Total. 

1897-98 

• 

232,818 

245,339 

66,727 

533,384 

1898-99 

• 

282.928 

. 238,439 

42,078 

518,445 

Average • 

• ' 

232,628 

241,889 

48,902 

523,414 

1899-1900 . 

• j 

227,107 

225,781 

76,765 

529,658 


The sowings were nearly normal, taking 1898-99 
as a normal year, except in the Melghat, where 
they were in excess. 

The average of five years from 1894 to 1899 is 
454-, 316 acres. 

3. (a) Average — 27‘23 inches. 

(fi) Actual — 10’95 inches, 

(e) September. 

(d) As shown below : — 




Barnfall 
in 1S99. 

Average tsinfall 
for the 
past three 
years excluding 
15;9r-9S. 

June . 

• • t 

4'31 

7-07 

July . 

• • • 

3-68 

loss 

August * 

« % « 

1-74 

8-13 

September 

• • • 

1*22 

1-76 


Total . 

10-93 

27-23 


It was 40*2 per cent, of the average of 3 years. 

4. The percentage of the kharif harvest of 
1899 on the normal harvest was 1’8. 

6. (u) 29-6, (J) 33-1. 

Total population of the district 815,798 
Land occupants enltivating , 68,866^ no aen 

Tenants cultivating , . 25,29-i j 

Agricnltural labourers . , 104,540 
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6. The necessity of relief was assumed from 
the fact that a large number of beggars were seen 
wandering for subsistence and that a number of 
people were without employ mentj as well as from 
the fact of the failure of crops ; but test works also 
were started and proved the necessity of relief. 

7. The prices of grain rose fast, and the people 
came and petitioned for works to be opened, 

8. Test works were opened. Though the 
wages were low the number of applicants for labour 
was large. This was sufficient in the first place to 
gauge the extent of the distress. 

' 9. famine had not been anticipated, and pre- 

parations for it were not ready. Lists of large 
relief works and estimates of cost were made out in 
November.^ Establishments were subsequently laid 
down in Famine Order No. XII (Public Works 
Department). Lists of candidates had not been 
prepared. 

10. The relief programme contemplated large 
works. A programme of village works was ready 
before the necessity arose, though not from the 
beginning. 

11. (1) Test works, (2) poor-houses, (3) 
kitchens on relief works and doles, (4) opening of 
forests, (5) organisation of public charity, and (6) 
village kitchens. 

12. {a) Inspection was made and control 
exercised by Taluk Officers, Tahsildars, Relief 
Naib-Tahsildars, Circle Inspectors. 

Village Officers prepared lists under the in- 
structions of Circle Inspectors in November 1899. 

(&) Nothing was done in this direction. 

(e) Tahsildars formed grain funds by local 
contributions, raised money with the assistance 
of respectable persons. Public meetings were held 
in February 1900 for collection of money, etc. 

[d) All the officers of the district directed 
their attention to this question. 

13. Loans were issued at the outset on appli- 
cations, under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act,*to agriculturists 
for digging wells, improving lands and such other 
purposes, and for maintenance. Loans were also 
issued for purchase of plough -cattle and seed. They 
were recoverable by instalments. Applications for 
loans were received in large numbers, and it was 
impossible to complete the necessary enquiries and 

- grant the loans all at once. However, the work was 
done with the utmost promptitude. 

The amount of loans advanced at the outset (i.e.,, 
in October and November 1899) was Rs. 1,000 ; — 

Rs. 

Land Improvement Loans Act . . 700 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act - . . . 800 


Total 


. 1,000 
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14. Yes. In tlie Elliclipur Talnk and a por- 
tion of the Daryapur Taluk, the water was found 
at depths varying from 10 to 25 feet. Loans were 
given for this purpose and in every case the wells 
were successful — 

{a) in growing fodder which was utilized in 
saving the life of live stock, 

(b) most of them will serve as permanent 

improvement, 

(c) and also provided work to the poor while 

they were under construction. Thout^h 
loans were given most of the wells were 
sunk by the people without any aid 
from the Government. 

15. Two test works were first opened, and they 
were supervised by Kaib-Tahsildars and Public 
Works Department Overseers. One was under the 
District Board and one under the Public Works 
Department. 

16. The tests laid down in the Code were 
exacted from all, irrespective of previous occupation, 
but on stone-breaking work the workers were 
allowed 10 days in which they were leniently dealt 
with as regards tasks being completed before the 
full task was exacted. 

17. Payments were in proportion to results. 
There was a maximum wage and a minimum wage. 
No rest-day allowance or allowance for dependants 
was given. 

18. When the number of workers on test works 
largely increased and the distress began to be felt 
keenly, it was considered expedient to convert test 
works into regular relief works. 

19. As regular relief works large public works 
were opened. 

20. With the exception of the test works all 
the other works were under the control of the 
Public Works Department. The scale of super- ‘ 
vising establishment was prescribed in advance, 
but experience showed that it was not adequate and 
it was augmented from time to time as the necessity 
arose. The establishment prescribed by the Code 
in every case was ready before the work was opened. 
Tools and plant available in every case. 

21. The works were not divided into charges, 
but each taluk was put under the charge of its own 
Taluk Officer. A maximum was fixed for each 
work, which varied according to the scope of the 
work. The maximum was at times exceeded in 
this district on works, and then measures were 
taken to draft workers to other works. 

22. Each work had its own establishment 
according to its size on the fallowing scale, as laid 
down in Famine Order No. Ill (P. W. Series) 

1 Mukaddam for each gang of 50 workers, 
getting one pice more than the Class I 
wage. 

1 Time-keeper for every four gangs or 200 
workers. Pay Rs. 12 — 16., 

1 Work Agent for every 28 gangs or 1,400 
workers. Pay not exceeding Rs. 50. • 
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1 Oasliier.on Es, .35 ) for every 28 gangs or 

1 Clerk on Es.. 20 J 1,400 workers. 

1 Lower Sukordinate of the Public Works 
Department. 

1 Civil Officer for 66 gangs or 2,800 
workers. Pay Rs. 60—76. 

1 Assistant Civil Officer for every 2,800 
workers. Pay Es. 36. 

• The above scale was modified by us under 
Pamine Order No. XI (P. W. Series) 

Por every 6,600 workers — 

1 Civil Officer, Rs. 60 — 76. 

1 Camp Overseer (Upper or Lower Subor- 
dinate). 

1 Lower Subordinate. 

'4 Work Agents, Es. 36 — 60. 

20 Time-keepers, Es. 10 — 15. 

4 Store-keepers, Rs. 10 — 15. 

1 Cashier, Es. 36. 

10 Pay Clerks, Es. 1 5 — 20. 

Por every additional 2,800 workers — 

1 Assistant Civil Officer, Es, 36. 

1 Lower Subordinate, Es. 36. 

In such a case Camp Overseer should have 
been an Upper Subordinate. 

The necessary arrangement for hutting, water- 
supply, etc., were not prescribed from the begin- 
ning ; these arrangements were taken up and put 
in order gradually, 

23. Admission was free to every one who sub- 
mitted to the labour test, and no system of 
admission by tickets was tried. The distance test 
was not also tried, and at the latter end of the 
famine relief operations residence on the works 
was made compulsory. 

24. This varies so much with the quality of land 
and cultivation and the question as to whether the 
towns are large or small or only villages, that 
I do not think any defi.nite answer could be given. 
People in this district went about 26 miles for 
work at the farthest. Foreigners came from long 
distances. 

26. The relation between Civil Officers and 
Public Works Department Officers was not laid 
down anywhere in clear terms. There was always 
difference of opinion and consequent friction. In 
assigning and exacting work, and in fining the 
labourers, the latter officers were independent. 

26. There was a Civil officer for each charge ; 
he was selected from Government servants, gene- 
rally Naih-Tahsildars, Clerks, Copyists, and School- 
masters, and also from among private persons 
when necessary. His salary was Rs. 60 — 76. He 
was according to the Code the superior of the ' 
Public Works Department official ; but practically 
was treated only as equal to him. 

Measurements were taken by the Public Works 
Department, but the Civil Officer could, though 



lie was not distinctly given tlie authority, assure 
himself that the work was correctly and punc- 
tually done. He had authority to see that the 
orders of Government were being followed in the 
matters referred to (paragraph 426, Pamine Com- 
mission Report, 1898), 

27 .. No, 'it rested with the Public Works 
Department authorities, and from my experience 
I should say was not dealt with as thoroughly as 
it should have been at first. 

28. At first gangs varied from 12 to 20 and 
contained about 4 men to 8 or 10 women and 
working children. Villagers were as far as possible 
kept in gangs with the members of their family 
and others from the same village,. 

Subsequently the sub-gang system as laid down 
in Famine Order No. Ill (Public Works Depart- 
ment) was introduced. 

The success of this system depends very largely 
on the OfiBcer-in-eharge. Under some ofidoers it 
worked very well, hut in other places it failed. 
It is a system that with care can be made quite 
successful, but in -the hands of an incapable or 
careless officer is not of much value. 

29. Classification of labourers : — 


Class 1 

. . Diggers. 

Class 11 . 

. , Carriers. 

Class 111 . 

• . Working children employed os 

carriers. 

Class IV • 

. . Gratuitously relieved— 

(1) Nominally worked. 

(2) ’Not worked. 

Class V 

, . Non-working children. 


Mukaddams or chowkidats, etc., got one pice 
more than a Class I labourer. 

It did not differ from the classification of para- 
graph 445 of the Famine Commission Report of 1898. 

Wages were based on the value of food-grains, 
certain amounts being assigned to each class, and 
the wages which were paid in cash rose or fell 
with the prices.. The scale underwent some modifi- 
cation in the course of time. Famine Table No. I 
being revised six times. 

30. I do not think that there is any necessity 
for difference of classifications between men and 
women beyond what is laid down in paragraph 
445 of the Report of the Famine Commission of 
1898. 1 think that classification does all that is 
necessary. 

31. The Code task was introduced from the 
very beginning, and the system of payment by 
results was never tried here. 

32. I do not think the system of payment by 
results suited to famine or acute distress conditions 
at all. 

33. From the very beginning full task was 
demanded on earthwork, but on stone-metal 
breaking for the. first few days workers were 
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allowed to do little les8 than the full task. Just 
before the rains set in and when people wore 
allowed to go to their homes, allowance for dis- 
tances was made. There were no changes of the 
task, and the one 6xed by the Code was found 
just suited to the strength and the habits of the 
people. 

34i. As regards wages, I think the scale laid 
down was correct, except as regards the minimum 
wage. This, w'hich was 9^ chittaks, is in my 
opinion too low for a minimum’ wage. It might 
be fixed as a penal wage, the minimum being 
fixed at 12 chittaks, and fining, when absolutely 
necessary, might be done between these two wages. 
There was a decided deterioration of the health of 
the people in the hot weather, when they worked 
for any period exceeding five days on the minimum 
wage of 9^ chittaks, more particularly in the case 
of Class I workers. There was no evidence that 
people saved on their wages, copper coin returning 
freely to the Banias. 

35. Best-day wage was given. Workers could 
not earn more than the full wage. My experience 
leads me to think that it would ho preferable to 
increase the daily wage by one-sixth of the rest- 
day wage and not have the rest-day wage. My 
reason for this is that it was found that the num- 
bers on the day previous to rest-day were aug- 
mented by people who came to do one day’s work 
and get tw'o days’ pay, as the payment for rest-day 
was made on the number of the previous day. 
To avoid this the rest-day wage might be distri- 
buted over the other six days. 

36. - Vide answer to question 34. 

37. Minimum wage was allowed at the outset. 
There was no penal wage. Please also see answer 
to question 34. 

38. Payment was made daily ; it is desirable 
and practicable. 

39. People on works were paid daily from the 
beginning. If there had been payments other- 
wise than daily, the workers would not have been 
thrown seriously into the debt of Banias, because 
the Banias would not give credit, but they would 
have suffered from want of food. 

40. Payment was made to the individual, and 
not to the head of the gang. Payment to the 
individual, though a tedious and lengthy process, 
is preferable and safe. 

41. On the Puma quarry, on the 14th April 
1900, when the number of workers was 4,062 and 
all were earning maximum wage. On the Gaiwadi 
tank, out of 1,695 workers only 16 per cent, were 
earning maximum, and 6 per cent, minimum wage, 
and the rest a wage^ between the maximum and 
minimum wage. At Singanwadi tank, on the 
14th April 1900, out of 2,090 workers, V per cent, 
were earning maximum Avage and 17 per cent, 
minimum aa age, and the rest a wage between the- 
maximum and minimum. When a gang was- 
given penal or minimum wage for four or five dLays- 



in succession it was found very dificult to malse 
them and earn the maximum wage again. 

42. Payment by results not in force. 

43. The maximum wage varied according to 
Table I (Public Works Department). Children 
(i. e., non-working children) were fed twice daily 
in the kitchens attached to large relief works. 
When village works started, children were fed in 
village kitchens. Weakly workers were not given 
any definite tasks. They were employed on light 
task, and were fed at the relief kitchens. This is, 
I think, the best method of dealing with them, as 
the work done by them is practically useless. 

44. No. 

45. No payment by results was done. 

46. Price scale for the calculation of wages 
was fixed under orders of the Superintending 
Engineer, it Avas based on juari or rice, Avhichever 
was cheaper. Small variations in prices were 
neglected. 

47. In consultation with the Public Works 
Department, it was decided that a certain kind of 
work Avas to be opened at a certain place. Civil 
Officer was appointed by the Civil Department and 
an Overseer, Work Agent, etc., by the Public 
Works Department. Arrangements for tools and 
plant Avero made by the latter Department. Steps 
for supplying water and huts Avere first undertaken. 
Sanitai'.v* arrangements and arrangements for 
supply of grain were made. Applicants for work 
were registered and classified and were issued 
tickets. Public Works Department officers 
employed them on work, and supplied them with 
tools. They assigned work to them, and measured 
it up at the close of the day. Wages due to the 
labourers, and tines, if any, 'were marked by the 
Public Works Department in muster-rolls, and 
payments Avere made accordingly through cashiers 
under the supervision of Civil Officers. Water- 
supply A\'as looked after by the Civil Officer as well 
as the Public Works Department Officer. It was 
frequently disinfected. Parapet walls and fencing 
Avas to be done by the Public Works Department. 
Hospital requirements Avere attended to by the 
Public Works Department at the request of the 
Civil Officer as far as hutting, bedding, etc., Avere 
concerned. As regards supply of provisions, etc.. 
Civil Officers made arrangements. Medical supplies 
were made by the Medical Department. Depend- 
ants were fed in the kitchen. 

48. This is not in my province to answer. 

49 and 60. Apparently these questions have 
been omitted. 

61. No. They were not drafted, but village 
works were provided near their homes to which 
many of them Avent of their own free Avill. 

52. Small village works were started in the 
rains so as to get the people back to their homes 
and afforded work for those unable to get it in the 
fields. 



53. Village works included — 

(1) Deepening of tanks. 

(2) Collection of clmnkhadi. 

(3) Improvement of. roads. 

(4) Deepening of nalas. 

(5) Improvement of village sites, etc. 

54. Tliey were conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Civil, agency through Local Board 
memhcrs. Preliminary instructions Avere given to 
all the Supervisors by the Local Board Overseer 
when the Avorks Avere started. 

55. Not conducted under (6) (ii). 

66. No such attempt was made. Employment 
was given to ei'ery one Avho wanted it at the 
beginning. 

67. Lists Avere made out hy Circle Inspectors. 
B list shoAved the persons avIio needed relief. At 
the outset persons on B list only AA'ere admitted, 
but afterAA-ards this restriction' Avas Avithdraum and 
admission AA-as made quite free. 

68. Large public and small village works Avei’e 
not close to one another. 

69. I consider that small village relief works 
form a very necessary part of the programme for 
famine relief in Berar, Either in connection Avith 
a definite monsoon programme of largo Avorks or 
alone, they arc the best means of relief in the rains. 
It brings the people back to their village so as to 
be at hand for field labour ; it makes the. detection 
of foreigners easy, and it simplifies detection of 
distress. The works should be only open to limited 
areas, say about a 4-mile radius from the Avork. 
The village officials can see that agricultural labour 
is not neglected hy the people preferring the relief 
Avork and can make immediate reports if it is done. 
It obviates the necessity for a large amount of 
rain-proof shelter as the people go home at night. 

CO and Gl. All the work done in connection 
Avith these questions was in this district managed 
entirely hy the Forest Department. 

02. Nursing mothers were sent to weed fields 
of poor cultivators at public expense. This Avas to 
a very small extent. When about the middle of 
the rainy season people complained that they could 
not got lahourers for weeding operations, and Avhen 
it Avns considered necessary that nursing mothers 
should he ciA'cn some task or other, they AA'cro sent 
to weed adjoining fields. They Averc sent under 
mukaddams and time-keepers, Avho were expected 
to sec that the Avomen turned out a fair amount 
of AA'ork and did not Avaste time. 

G3 and 04. At Anjangaon in the Daryapur 
Taluk AA'caA’er.'? Avere employed in their 0 AA*n craft. 
Advances Averc giA’cn to master- AA’ca vers, Avho 
undertook to employ other weavers and to pay to 
them according to Government orders. ^laster- 
Aveavors could not he found at Ellichpur, and 
Momius (Muhammadan weaA-ers) at Ellichpur 
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showed their reluctance to he employed on stone- 
breaking, and were, therefore, employed on kunkar- 
picking. 

66. The measures were successful. They were 
conducted under official control and with official 
assistance. In this district nothing more seems to 
have been possible. 

66. Eodder grass was advanced by the Con- 
servator of Forests on deferred payment, and free 
grazing in the Melghat forest was allowed. The 
mortality in cattle was however heavy. 

67. Supply of compressed grass was made by 
the Conservator of Forests. 

68. Dependants were relieved as follows : — 

(«) Fed in kitchens with cooked food, 

(6) Fed in village kitchens with cooked 
food. 

69. The form chosen was distribution of cooked 
food. It was chosen, I believe, (a) because it was 
the cheapest way, (i) because it ensured the eating 
of it by the actual recipient, (c) it formed a test of 
necessity, as any person will accept dry grain, 
whereas necessity alone made them accept cooked 
food. 

70. Distribution of village relief did not go 
beyond the classes mentioned in paragraph 141 of 
Famine Commission Report of 1880. Recipients 
were selected by persons with local knowledge 
and were inspected by Inspecting Officers. Tests 
were not generally applied, dependence being 
placed on the selection of the officers deputed to 
the work. 

71. There were four poor-houses iu the plain 
taluks ; they were opened in the middle of Decem- 
ber 1899. Low-caste people, such as Mahars, etc., 
most frequented them. The largest number in 
these poor-houses was 1,267 on 2nd June 1900. 

72. Yes, vagrants and immigrants were 
admitted into the poor-house; thence they were 
drafted to relief works. The provisions of Sec- 
tion 83 of the Rerar Famine Code about sending to 
poor-houses* as a punishment those who refused to 
work were not carried out owing to the section 
being misunderstood by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

73. Yes, inmates able to work were sent on 
works. 

74. In the beginning there were eight kitchens 
in the Elliohpur Taluk and 13 in the Daryapur 
Taluk ; the number was increased after the rains 
to 63 and 62, respectively. The number of square 
miles served was 9 and 10 respectively. 

76. The ration provided was 9 chittaks of 
mixed rice and dal for adults with proportionate 
reduction for children. At kitchens meals were 
distributed once a day at a fixed time. People 
were compelled to feed on the premises. They 
were not allowed to take their food away, but this 
was relaxed in the case of persons who were in 
a bad state of health. 
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76. No limit of distance was fixed, but as 
a matter of fact civil kitchens and relief works were 
not centered in one and the same ifiace. 

77. Admissions to kitchens was not free, hut 
restricted to recommendations based on local know- 
ledge. Those eligible for relief un<ler Section 56 
of the Pamine Code were fed in the kitchea. 


74-A. Poor-house ration was as given below : — 



Grnin 

(Jnai'i or rice.) 

Dal. 

Oil. 

CondimentR. 

Adults . 

10 to 14 years . 

7 to 10 „ . 

Under 7 „ . 

Cliittaks. 

8 

6 

n 

3 

Chittaks. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Chittaks, 

h 

' i 

i 

' ^ 

Chittaks. 

i 

i 

i 

j. 

4 


Special ration was allowed in the case of sick 
persons who were fed in hospitals under the 
instructions of the Hospital Assistants. 


76-A. Village gi’atuitous relief lists were 
drawn up by Circle Inspectors and were checked 
•by Belief Naib-Tahsildars, Tahsildars, Taluk Offi- 
cers, generally once a week. Recipients of relief 
were also inspected by the Inspecting Officers. 

76- A. Payment was made by grain dole daily 
at the residence of the distributor, but in the case 
of parda-nashin women and sickly persons, at their 
respective houses. 

77- A. Weekly grain doles and monthly cash 
doles were given to village officials under Section 
50 (/) of the Pamine Code, and grain dole to 
village servants under Section 58, from April to 
November 1900, because of their emoluments being 
quite insufficient and their presence in the village 
being necessary. 

78. Cooks employed were of higher classes, 
such as Elunbis. Beluotance to take cooked food 
was shown by Telis, Lohars, Pardesis, etc., till they 
were helpless on account of their inability to other- 
wise feed themselves. It was never accepted at all 
by Brahmans, Sonars and Lingayat Wanis. 

79. Village Officers, Schoolmasters, or selected 
private persons were in charge of kitchens. They 
were supervised by Circle Inspectors, Relief Naib- 
Tahsildars, and also by Tahsildars and Taluk Offi- 

' cers, and also by District Board members and occa- 
sionally by Deputy Commissioners.. Their accounts 
were checked by the above officers, and weekly bills 
submitted to Tahsildars were checked by the Belief 
Naib-Tahsildars. 

80 and 81. Cheap grain shops were not opened 
by Government at all. They were opened by the 
Marwaris in this district as a private charity. It 
is not known what loss they sufiered^ 
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82 to 86. Cannot yet be answered as the 
matter is still under examination. But it may be 
stated that the revenue has up to now only been 
collected from those who paid voluntarily. 

87. Total population of plains taluks=268,767 

Maximum number relieved in all ways= 43,895 

Percentage . . . . .s= 16’3 

It is difficult to give any definite reason for this 
excess over 16 per cent. This proportion only 
lasted a short time. 

88. Belief was never excessive, but in the 
beginning it might have been defective owing to 
the machinery for relief not being able to be set in 
motion at once. 

89. The people in receipt of relief generally 
belonged to the labouring classes. They included 
khatedars and occupancy tenants, but their propor- 
tion cannot be given. 

90. I cannot say as I was on leave when the 
famine commenced, but I should not think that in 
either of the two famines, nes., this one and the 
one in 1896-97, there was any hesitation in coming 
to relief works. 

91. The large extent of sales of golden and 
silver ornaments, even by men of the middle class 
and of sales of metal idols, clearly showed that 
people had no credit with money-lenders. People 
spent the last pie which they had had before they 
accepted State relief. 

The money-lending classes closed their purses 
at once and private credit was completely closed, 
except for those who had any substantial security 
to give. 

92. I do not consider the Code tests are suffi- 
cient. 

93. At the commencement of famine the test 

of accepting cooked food in lieu of wages could be 
tried, and so also could the distance test. The 
latter is, I know, open to the objection that it 
nectssi tales drafting, by no means an easy thing to 
manage, but drafting can be done if properly con- 
trolled and worked with an efficient staif. : 

( 

94. Births and deaths were registered in camps ) 
by the Civil Officer on information furnished by 
chowkidars appointed for the purpose and were 
intimated to the village officers. The ordinary 
village registration system was also carried on. 

96. It is impossible to deal with this subject 
briefly very well, but in my opinion the increased 
mortality is wholly due to famine conditions which 
cannot be wholly overcome, and a high death-rate 
is the natural outcome of a famine and should be 
accepted as such. It might after this famine be 
possible to say that it should not go beyond a cer- 
tain point, but even that is, I think, doubtful. 

96. Wells and jhiras were dug. They were 
disinfected by permanganate of potash twice 
a week. Improper or insufficient water-supply was 
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not to any appreciate extent a cause d£ increased 
mortalitv in this district. 

m 

97. (fl) Pure nrater-shpply was secured. Mea- 
sures were taken to obtain wholesome grain for the 
consumption of workers, and the wells and springs 
were disinfected twice a week. The place was kept 
clean and tidy by the appointment of sanitary 
guards to enforce it. Trenches -were used for the 
purposes of nature. 

(6) The same as at works, but with the excep- 
tion that latrines were used instead of trenches. 

(c) Only the water and grain supplies were 
looked after. Yes : they were sufficient and were 
supervised by the Civil Surgeon, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Taluk Officer, Civil Officer and the Tahsildar 
and bis Assistants. 

98. Grain shops were regularly inspected by 
Civil Officers and Hospital Assistants on works, 
and also by Civil Surgeon when he visited the 
works. Very little fault could be found with the 
grain supplied. 

99. People did supplement their food by wild 
products. In this district it does not seem to have 
produced any ill effects, but in Buldana District 
the eating of tamarind leaves was the cause of 
a good deal of dysentery. 

100. There was no immigration from Native 
States into the Ellichpur District to any appreci- 
able extent. In Buldana the immigration was 
considerable. I cannot quote figures exactly, but 
it was probably nearly 20,000. In the month of 
April 8,100 admitted Moglai inhabitants were 
drafted from Chikhli works to Jalna in Moglai. 
I am of opinion that this number did not represent 
more than one-third of the total number of immi- 
grants into the Buldana District. There were some 
works, such as Antrikoli, Sultanpur, Deulgaon 
Baia, and they attracted immigrants from over the 
border owing to their proximity. I cannot remem- 
ber the exact numbers on Buldana, but I think the 
immigrants must have been 16 per cent, of the 
total. They came and gave the name of a Berar 
village as their residence, and it was not easy to 
disprove their statement, but I do not think 
I exaggerate at all in putting the figures of immi- 
grants at 20,000. 

101. As regards the mortality of those immi- 
grants, I regret I cannot quote exact figures as 
these were left behind when I was transferred, but 
the mortality of immigrants was heavy and appre- 
ciably increased the death-rate in Buldana. As an 
instance, I would refer to the cholera at Antrikoli. 
This was brought in from Moglai. It spread through 
the Antrikoli camp and from there to Hatni. The 
outbreak was very severe in both camps. Again, 
the Moglai peojdc came in in very bad condition. 
I sprai: subject to correction by statistics, but 
I think that 30 per cent, of the death-rate at the 
camps of Mcrak and Deulgaon Mahi was amongst 
!^[oglai. Since about April statistics are in Bul- 
dana to show the actual death-rate in camps. In 



going tbrougii tlie Dhad' Pavgana in the rains, I 
found a great many Moglai persons in an emaciated 
state who had crossed the border to get to our 
kitchens. They were so weak that they had to be 
relieved, but in many cases help came too late. An 
examination of the figures of the^deaths in this 
pargana showed that many deaths were those of 
outsiders. The death“rate of the Buldana District 
was largely affected by deaths among immigrants, 
and I think it might be possible to compile statistics 
about it, but writing from memory alone, I cannot 
give figures. 

102. Only six orphans were' left in hand at 
the close of the famine in the plain taluks. All 
are given in charge of respectable persons who 
have undertaken to take cave of them. In the 
Melghat orphans are under the care of Mission- 
aries. 

103. I have no remarks to make. 

101. There are no railways in this district. 

101* A. There are no special arrangements to 
obtain information of grain traffic. 

Tahsildars supplied some information which 
was not probably reliable. J uari was not imported. 
The whole of rice and part of wheat and pulse was 
imported. 

105. Yes, complaints were received when 
relief wages were higher than field wages., i. e., at 
the beginning of the weeding season, and con- 
sequently wages were lowered. 

106. None. 

107. In the ease of cotton payment in kind 
has been stopped ; in the case of jnari payment is 
made in cash as well as in kind. Yes, the ten- 
dency is to pay in cash instead of in kind. Cash 
wages have risen now, not in sympathy with the 
rise in prices, but because of the demand for 
labour. 

108. The Berar Famine Code was provi- 
sional. Though it was departed from in minor 
ways, in the main questions it was adhered to, but 
the wages underwent alteratiou owing to changes 
in the ration of grain of each class on which wages 
were based. 

The other important alteration was the giving 
of cooked food at kitchens. In both these cases 
the change was for the better, but the question of 
wag^ is more fully discussed in answer SI. 

109. British Officers were not employed, but 
Native Officers were. I can make no suggestions 
of sources from which supervising officers can be 
drawn. 

110. Members of Local Boards and other 
respectable persons assisted a great deal in dis- 
tributing relief, finding out really needy persons 
for relief, managing kitchens and doing similar 
works. Their assistance was a great success. 

111. (a) There were no changes in the system 
of work at all. 

(6) The task was not changed at the works. 
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(c) The wages remamed the same until the 
cry that field labour was stopped owing to high 
wages on relief works. The reduction of wages 
made then sent the people off the works to the 
fields, but that had no appreciable effect that I ' 
know of on the death-rate. 

(d) I cannot give much information on this, 
but there was very considerable trouble on this 
point in the Buldana District. In this case it led 
to both disorganisation owing to the desertion of 
certain works and also to people wandering about 
the country. • 

(e) There were practically no tests of neces- 
sity beyond applications for works. But when on 
the commencement of the rains drafting was done, 
it was not always successful as though the people 
went they did not stay on the work, but went 
home on the hopes of getting field labour. 

112. I am sorry to say that I consider large 
works do tend to weaken social restraints and to 
relax moral ties, and in some cases to disorganise 
family life. As regards the fact of the last point 
1 do not see that anything can be done, and as 
regards the other two it is, 1 consider, a question of 
the personality of the staff. A good Civil Officer 
can and does see that such things do not occur, but 
when discipline is slack and supervision careless, 
it will occur. The only thing I can suggest is great 
care in choosing of Civil Officers, imposing on 
them the necessity of seeing to this, and making 
them the final authority of the camp. 

D. 0. MORRIS, Captain, 

Offg. Deputy Commissionery 

ElliGhpur Districts 




